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IlfTRODUCTION. 


Addison’s life extends over a period of forty-seven linofskc 
years only, from 1672 to 1719. At his J)irth, Charles 
the Second was still on the thronfc ; when he died, 

George the First had been reigning for five years. The 
interval had witnessed scenes as important as almost any 
in English history, and the change of thought, of social 
manners, of political and religious principles, was marked 
and permanent. With this change was a change in the 
tone of literature, to bring which about no one contri- 
buted more largely than Addison, no one with a spirit 
so entirely herlthy. From the point of view of practical 
aciion, Addison’s life was uneventful. Though a poli- 
tician, for many years a Member of Parliament, Under 
Secretary for Ireland, Chief Secretary for Ireland, and 
finally Secretary of^State, he never distinguished himself 
as a brilliant administrator, while as a speaker ho was 
a complete failure. The life he loved was that of a 
student, not so much of books as^f mankind; and this 
life^ embellished by literature and poetry, and accom- 
patbied by the honour and respect of all whose honour 
and respect^ were worth having, he enjoyed almost 
without interruption. From the peaceful society of his 
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well-loved Latin poets during a sojourn of ten years 
at Oxford, he passed into the larger sphere of the busy 
world. 'A poetical address to Dry den on the subject 
of his translations from the classical poets brought him 
to the laureate’s notice. By him, as it is supposed, 
the young poet was made kiioy^n to Congreve, who 
ip his turn, as stated by Steele, introduced him to 
Montague, then Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer. Montague, 
himself a man of letters, jf not of great literary skill, was 
struck with Addison’s verses, Latin and English ; and 
feeling that the grace of so facile and polished a writer 
would be va^hiable in political affairs, determined to 
employ him in the* diplomatic service. With this object 
he procured for Addison a pension of £300 a year, to 
enable him to travel and so acquire that knowledge 
of foreign languages which was indispensable for a 
diplomatic career. Furnished with this help, and 
retaining the fellowship he had won at Oxford, Addison ^ 
set out for France in 1699, and for nearly a year studied 
the French language at Blois. Having mastered his 
task, he repaired, in 1700, to Paris, whero he remained 
till December, mixing with distinguislied men of letters, 
and meeting, among others; the philosopher Malebranche 
and the critic Boileau. From France he passed on to 
Italy, and afterwards visited Switz^land, Austria, and 
Holland, returning to England in the autumn of ^1703. 
Some time before his return, his patron, Montague, now 
Lord Halifax, had lo^ office on the accession of Queen 
Anne, with the consequence to Addison that all ^ his 
hopes of a diplomatic career came to an end, and his 
pension was stopped. For more than a year he remained 
without employment. But “bountiful Fortune,” his 
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‘‘ dear lady,” was never long fronj his side. In 1704, the 
more moderate Tories found it prudent to tre^t the 
Whigs with a consideration^ that in their first elevation 
to* power they had not shown; and Lord Treasurer 
Godolphin, at his wits’ ends to find a poet who wpuld 
fittingly commemorate the great victory of Blenheim, 
was glad to conciliate ftalifax by accepting his advice 
that Addison’s help should bo sought. Addison com- 
plied with the*reqtJest made to him in very* flattering 
terms, and in a short time produced The Campaign, Its 
success was great and general. As an immediate reward, 
a Commissionership worth about two hundred pounds 
a year was bestowed upofl the poet; dbd early in 1706, 
on the recommendation pf Godolphin, his services were 
further acknowledged by his being made Under Secretary 
of State. Meanwhile, besides giving considerable help 
to Steele in his drama of the Tender Hv^sband, Addison 
had published a narrative of his travels in Italy, and 
t)rought out an opera entitled Rosamond, w^hich ^seems to 
have failed owing to its being poorly set to music. 
In 1708 Addison’s connection with politics became more 
defijiite. He was Elected to the House of Commons, 
first for the borough of Lostwithiel and afterwards 
for Malmesbury, and in 1709 became Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, sitting in the Irish parliament as member 
for Cavan. It was while in Ireland that Addison, 
througTi the publication of the Tafler, was brought 
into that close literary connection with its editor, 
Steele, that ultimately led to the birth of the Spectator. 
Foi* a while bis papers in the Taller were few and far 
between, officfal duties occupying most of his time. But 
during the winter of 1709 and the latter part of the 
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following year, both periods being spent in London, 
his contributions became frequent, and in the end so 
completely overshadowed thpse by all others that Steele, 
in his preface to 'the final volume, speaks of himself as 
faring “ like a distressed prince who calls in a powerful 
neighbour to his aid. I was undone by my auxiliary ; 
when I had once called him in, I could not subsist with- 
*out him.^^ The Toiler ceased to appear at the end of 
1711, and two months later the Spedaioi' took its place. 
The details of its history will be found further on ; but 
it may here be said that it was a complete success, and 
pecuniarily most profitable. To Addison this latter fact 
was of importance For in 1710 the Ministry had fallen, 
and with its fall went Addison^s secretaryship, as well as a 
Keepership of Eecords which broiight him in between 
three and four hundred a year. He had, however, enough 
to live on with comfort, and probably no part of his life 
was happier than that in which he created and sustained 
the Spectator, In 1713 he produced his well-known 
tragedy, Cato, the first four acts of which he is said to 
have had by him since his return from Italy. Though a 
“passionless and mechanical play,” ds it has been ji^tly 
styled, Cato had at the time a marvellous success — 
success in a great measure due to the popularity of its 
author, and to a determination of bifeth the great political 
parties to see in its sentiments an endorsement of thefr 
own principles. Cato was followed by more essays in 
the Ghiardian, a paper edited by Steele after the Spectator 
had ceased. These, however, were few in number ; and 
with a prose comedy called the Drvmmer, Addisbn’s 
purely literary career came to an end, though in 1715 
and 1716 he published fifty -five numbers of the Fr^ 
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holder^ a political paper written in defence of orthodox 
Whig principles. On the accession of George the First 
in 1714j Addison again became Chief Secretary 4br Ire- 
land, a post which in the following year he resigned for 
a seat a1^ the Board of Trade. In 1716 he married* the 
Countess of W^irwick, anji a year later became Secretary 
of State. His breaking health, however, obliged him to , 
abandon office after a tenure of ‘eleven months only, and 
*in his* retirement h6 again began to use his pen. He 
was anxious to complete a work on the evidences of the 
Christian religion, already begun ; but from this he was 
diverted by a controversy with Steele on tl^p subject of 
a Peerage Bill introduced by Sunderland, and so great 
was the acrimony inrported into the discussion that his 
last days were embittered by the complete rupture of a 
life-long friendship. For his end was now near at hand. 
Asthma, from which he had long suffered, was followed 
^ dropsy, and on the 17th of July, 1719, he died at 
Holland House. His body, after lying in state in the 
Jerusalem Chamber, was buried in Westminister Abbey, 
where, though only in recent years, a statue by West- 
mac^tt was erected to his memory in the south transept, 
near to the “ Poet's Corner." “ It represents him," says 
Macaulay, “as we can conceive him, clad in his dressing- 
gown, and freed fronr his wig, stepping from his parlour 
at Chelsea into his trim little garden, with the account 
of the Everlasting Club, or the lioves of Hilpa and 
Shalum, just finished for the next day’s Spectator, in his 
hand.^ Such a mark of national respect was due to the 
unsifllied statesman, to the accomplished scholar, to the 
master of pure English eloquence, to the consummate 
punter of life and manners. It was due, above all, to 
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the great satirist, who alone knew how to use ridicule 
without abusing it, who, without inflicting a wound, 
eflfecteck a great social refotm, and who reconciled wit 
and virtue, after a long and disastrous separation, durmg 
whifih wit had been led astray by profligacy, and virtue 
by fanaticism.” 

Besides the works already mentioned, Addison was the 
author of several Latin poems and translations from 
Latin pools, of a Discourse on Ancieift an(f Modern Learn-' 
ing, a poetical epistle to Halifax, contributions to the 
Whig Examiner, Dialogues on Medals, and some minor 
pieces. 

Previous to th« publication of The Toiler, the immediate 
forerunner of The Spectator, journalism in England had 
been of the most meagre and untrustworthy character. 
In its earliest days it confined itself chiefly to the pub- 
lication of news from abroad, home news of a political 
nature being forbidden. By the abolition of the ^ Star 
Chamb^ in 1641, a loose was given to the expression of 
political opinion, and various journals, representative of 
the royalist and /the republican causes, sprang into 
existence; but this freedom of ^speech, was quickly 
checked by a Licensing Act, passed in 1647, which 
virtually gave the Government complete control over 
the press. Shortly after the '^e^^iry of this Act, in 
1679, a fresh start was made, and among the ^variety 
of papers put into circulation were the London Gazette 
and the Observator,* Somewhat later, about 1710, ap- 
peared the Examiner, a Tory paper of which ^Swift 
was the mainstay, and the Whig Examiner, lafgely 
controlled by Addison. Besides these political organs 
were others of a more general character, “Men of 
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active and curious minds, with a little leisixre and a 
large love of discussion, loungers at Will’s or air the 
Grecian CoflFee-Houses, wera anxious^ to have* their 
doulSts on all subjects resolved by a printed oracle. 
Their tastes were gratified by the ingenuity of John 
Dunton, whose, str^inge account of his Life and En^ors 
throws a strong light on the literary history of this 
period. In 1690 Dunton published his Athenian^Gazette^ 
Uhe name of whic*li he "afterwards altered to the Athenian 
Mercury. The object of this paper was to answer 
questions put to the editor by the public. These were 
of all kinds on religion, casuistry, love, liteijfiture, and 
manners, no question being too subtler or absurd to 
^ extract a reply from the conductor of the paper. The 
Athenian Mercury ^eems to have been read by as many 
distinguished men of the period as Note^ and Queries in 
our own time, and there can be no doubt that the quaint 
humours, it originated gave the first hint to the inventors 
of The Tatler and The Spectator T ^ The Tatler, originally 
publishing advertisements and news, as well as papers of 
criticism, anecdote, original poetry, etc., gradually de- 
velopqfi into a series *of essays on books, morals, and 
manners ; and The Spectator^ brought out three months 
after the Tatler's disappearance, followed closely its later 
shape. The plan of The Spectator is undoubtedly Addi- 
son’s, and the portrait of its guiding spirit drawn by him 
in the first Number is in a measure a portrait of the 
painter. The club to wjiich he belorlgs is described by 
Steele in the next Number. Four of the club,” says 
Macaillay,2 ‘‘the templar, the clergyman, the soldier, 

c 

^Courthope, Addisoiiy English Men of Letters Series, pp. 87, 8. 

^ Essay on Addison. 
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and the merchant, were uninteresting figures, fit only 
for a'' background. But the ot]ier two, an old country 
barortet ^d an old town* rake, though not delineated 
with a very delicate pencil, hadT some good strokes. 
Addison took the rude outlines into his own hands, 
retouched them, coloured tlysm, and is in truth .the 
creator of the Sir Roger de Coverley and the Will 
Honeycomb with whom we are all familiar.” ^ The 
characters thus grouped ‘^represeflt considerable classed 
or sections of the community, and are, as a rule, men of 
strongly marked opinions, prejudices, and foibles, which 
furnish iu^^xhaustible matter of comment to the Spec- 
tator himself, who delivers tlie judgments of reason and 
common-sense. Sir Roger de Coverley, with his sim- < 
plicity, his high sense of honour, and his old-world 
reminiscences, reflects the country gentleman of the 
best kind ; Sir Andrew Freeport expresses the opinions 
of the enterprising, hard-headed, and rather hard-hearted 
monied interest; Captain Sentry speaks for the army; 
the Templar for the world of taste and learning; the 
Clergyman for theology and philosophy ; while Will 
Honeycomb, the elderly man of fashion, giv^s the 
Spectator many opportunities for criticizing the tra- 
ditions of morality and breeding surviving from the 

^CourChope, p. 174, describes these words as “a^very mis- 
leading account of the matter,” since it seems to suggest that 
Sir Roger was “merely the stray phantom of Steele’s imagina- 
tion,” whereas it “was from the first intended to be a iypt of'^a 
coimtry gentleman,” and was “so truly conceived as*^ lend 
itself easily to the treatment of writers who approached it with 
various conceptions and very, unequal degre^ of skill ” ; those 
writers being Addison, Steele, Budgell, and TickelL 
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days of the Restoration”^^ The success of The Specfaior 
was immediate and permanent. “ The number of copies 
daily distributed was at first Jihree thousand. It subse- 
quently increased, and had risen to near four thousand 
when the ^ stamp tax was imposed. That tax was fatal 
to a crowd of journals. The Spectator, however, stood 
its ground, doubled its price, ana, though its circulation 
fell "off, still yielded a large revenue to the state and to 
Ijhe authors. For particular papers the demand was 
immense ; of some, it is said, twenty thousand copies 
were required. But this was not all. To have the 
Spectator served up every morning with the J)o}iea and 
rolls was a luxury for the few. The*»majority were 
^ content to wait till essays enough had appeared to form 
a volume. Ten thousand copies of each volume were 
immediately taken off, and new^ editions were called 
for. It must be remembered, that the population of 
England was then hardly a third of what it now is. 
The number of Englishmen who were in the h^bit of 
reading, w^as probably not a sixth of what it now is. A 
shopkeeper or a farmer who found any pleasure in 
literature, was a rarity*. Nay, there was doubtless more 
than one knight of the shire whose country seat did not 
contain ten books, receipt books and books on farriery 
included. In these circumstances, the sale of the Spec- 
tator must be considered £ts indicating a popularity quite 
as great as. that of the most successful works of Sir 
Walter Scott and Mr. ^ Dickens in •our own time ”2 
Addison^s share in the work was nearly one half of the 

wholej'^is papers being 274 as against 236 contributed 
« 

^ C(^irthope, Addison, pp. 106, 7. 

^ Macaulay, Essay cm Addison. 
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by Steele, the remainder being made up by various 
writers, such as Hughes, Budgell, Tickell, Phillips, etc. 
But ttie mere pumber of« papers due to Addison is a 
wholly inadequate measure of their importance, i’hey 
ar^ not only incomparably superior to all the rest, but 
the very life and soul of the lyidcrtaking. They give to 
The Spectator the tone which runs through it from first 
to last. ^ They prescribe the area over which discussion 
shall range. Rigoroysly excepting everything of a party 
nature, Addison addresses himself to humanity as a 
whole. Nothing is too trivial for him, if so be that the 
men and women of his time may find a healthy interest 
in it ; if undef the mask of humour, banter, and irony 
he may expose the littleness of ambitions, the follies of 
fashion, the empty beliefs of a vacant mind ; if the 
foibles and eccentricities whether of town Or country life 
can be pressed into the service of a warm-hearted, 
uncensorious philosophy. Allegory and apologue, fajjle 
and anecdote, are as much the weapons of his warfare 
against evil as the more studied exercises of serious 
argument and lofty morality, and their efficacy without 
doubt much greater. It was his endeavour, he teih us, 
“ to enliven morality with wit, and to temper wit with 
morality, his ambition to have it said of him that he 
had ‘‘brought Philosophy out <5f closets and libraries, 
schools and colleges, to dwell in clubs and assemblies, at 
tea-tables and coffee-houses,” his belief that it was better 
“to amuse ourselves with auch% writings as tend to the 
wearing out of ignorance, passion, and prejudice than 
such as naturally conduce to inflame hatreds, ancf make 
enmities irreconcilable.” The catholic!^ of his spirit as 
regards the public whom he addressed has frequently 
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been pointed out. Swift, indeed, sneered at him for the 
prominence he gave to feminine affairs and the ftnport- 
ance he attached to enlisting the ir^erest of Vomen. 
But Addison knew his times. He knew, what is still 
better, how largely the purity and the dignity of st)cial 
life depend upon the pUce wjiich women hold in that 
life, how great the influence their cultivation has upon . 
the general cultivation, how varied the power ^which for 
good or evil they wield in the education of their child- 
ren ; while at the same time he had the good sense to 
recognize and the chivalry to avow, as had never before 
been recognized and avowed, the claims they can put 
forth to an equality of enjoyment of all that is elevated 
and noble in literature. If the tone of men^s society was 
to be raised, as Addison hoped to raise it, policy no less 
than justice demanded a change in the relations of the 
sexes, demanded that what was pure should also be 
enlightened, what was naturally refined and tender 
should l^e fitted to communicate that refinei»ent and 
tenderness. Hence no one will nowadays regret the 
share of The Spectator which falls to womanly pursuits 
and •concerns. Nor merely from the point of interest 

and enjoyment will there be any wish that that share 
had been less. For in none of the series is Addison^s 
play of fancy more delicate, in none his grace and pathos 
more g];aceful and pathetic. Party Patches and Ladies' 
Head-dresses may in themselves seem trifles too airy for 
robust consideration, the Dissection of a Coquette's 
Hear^. and the doubts and hesitations that perplexed 
Hilpa's choice, ^texts all too slight for the stern moralist ; 
yet none but temperament sullen and moody as Swift's 

would endure to lose the bright imagery with which 
• 1 . 
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they are lighted up, tiie geniality and picturesque 
setting* that Addison’s touch alone could bestow. All 
these chliracteristips in more or less prodigality aie tojbe 
seeji throughout his papers. But of the various gifts 
thWfitted him for his self-impcfeed task, the most perfect 
was his sense of humour, h^oaoty* that while free from all 
.bitterness was yet exquisitely penetrative* — a humour, 
like Jaqpes*af melancholy, “ compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects.” Amiable and ' 
urbane, l&ughing at his fellow-men but laughing with no 
scorn, — rather as one who understands and sympathizes, 
— with gentle pressure he puts^his finger on their foibles, 
and cajoles as mtfch as argues them out of their propen- 
sities. Popular superstitions, personal whims, caprices, 
idiosyncrasies, social mannem, pursuits, fashions, in their 
turn find themselves within his hold, to be examined, 
dandled, caressed, rebuked, sentenced. Irony, all-de- 
licious in its gravity, forms a large, perhaps the largest^ 
constituent of his humour ; pathqs of the truest ring is 
seldom far off. Argument is pointed by analogy and a 
sprightly cheerfulness quickens what is serious. Per- 
vading everything we have an^ imaginative faculty such 
as belongs to the poet mind alone, an appreciation of 
the ludicrous that must have demanded constant self- 
restraint, a delicacy of feeling that made coarseness as 
impossible to his use as it was painful to his own 
sensitive organization, an absolute purity of object, a 
far-seeing philanthropy, a serene dignity of soul and 
conduct. As regards Addison’s style, of no one copld it 
be more truly said that the style is the man. He* has 
a manner, but no mannerism. That manner many have 
striven to make their own, but have striven in vain. 
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For behind it stand the loving nature to which every- 
thing human is the object of affectionate concern ; the 
placid temper^ihat no pasjion could ruffle; a lif^ unsullied 
by excess; a deep yet simple piety; powers of observation 
ever on the" watch; the discipline of travel; an inherited 
love oTf letters to which the study of his country's master- 
pieces and Ihe models* of clissical refinement had given 
precision, freedom, grace of movement, aptness of illus- 
tration, sobriety v{ tone, unerring sense of proportion, 
Johnson may justly say tha^t “whoever wishes to attain 
an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentatious, must give his days and^ nights to the 
volumes of Addison.” tie must do ^o, however, with a 
contented foreknowledge that as easily may he imprison 
“ the viewless winds ” as catch the easy grace with which 
Mr. Spectator bears himself along. 

I have to offer my best thanks to Mr, Reginald Brimley 
Johnson. for having kindly undertaken to read the proofs 
of this volume, and for interesting information jon various 
points? also to Dr. J. A, H. Murray for an explanation 
of the term ‘paring-shovel.^ 




tHE Sl>ECTATOR 

I. THE SPECTATOR'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

No. 1.] Thursday, March 1, 1711. [Addison. 

Non fumum ex fulg^re, sed ex fiimo^^lare lucem 
Cogitat, ut gpeciosa dehinc miracula promat. 

Hor. A, P, 142, 3. 

One with a flash begins, and ends in smoke ; 

Another out of smoke brings glorious light, 

And (without raising expectation high) 

Surprises us with dazzling miracles. — Roscommon. 

1 HAVE observed, that a reader seldom peruses a bdok with 
pleasrire till he knows whether the writer of it be a black 
or a fair man, of a mUd or choleric disposition, married or 
a ba^elor, with other particulars of the like nature, that 10 
conduce very much to the right understanding of an author. 

To gratify this curiosity, which is so natural to a reader, I 
design this paper, and my next, as prefatory discourses to 
my following writings, and shall give some account in them 
of the sfiveral persons that are engaged in this work. As 
the chief trouble of compiling, digesting, and correcting will 
fall to my share, I must do myself the justice to open the 
work with my own history. 

I was born to^a small hereditary estate, which according ' 
to the tradition of the village where it lies, was bounded by 20 
the same hedges and ditches in William the Conquerors 

« A . 
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time that it is at present, and has been delivered down from 
father* to son whole and entire, witliout the loss or acquisi- 
tion a single field or meadow, during the space of six 
hundred years. •There runs a story in the family, ’^hat, 
some time before my birth, my mother dreamt that her 
• hflcl was to be a judge. Whether this might proceed 
from a law-suit which w^s theu depending in the family, 
or my fathei^’s being a justice of the peace, I cannot deter- 
mine ; f^r I am not so Vain as to think it presaged any 
10 dignity that I should jirrive at in Ay fiiture life, though* 
that was the interpretation which the neighbourhood put 
upon it. The gravity of my behaviour at my very first 
appearance in tlie world, and afterwards, seemed to .favour 
my mother s dret?m : for, as sl^ has often told me, I threw 
away ray rattle before 1 was two months old, and would not 
make use of my coral till they liad taken away the bells 
from it. 

As for the re^t of my infancy, there being nothing in it re- 
markable, I shall pass it over in silence. I find that, during 
20 my nonage, I had the reputation of a very sullen youth, but 
was always a favourite of my schoolmaster, who used %o 
say, th(U my parts were solid, and would ivear well. • 1 had not 
been long at the university, before I distinguished myself by 
a most profound silence : for, during the space of eight 
years, excepting in the public exercises of the colfege, I 
scarce uttered the quantity of an hundred words ; and 
indeed do not remember that T ever spoke three sentences 
together in my whole life. Whilst I was in this learned 
body, I applied myself with so much diligence to my studies, 
30 that there are very few celebrated books, either in the 
learned or the modern tongues, which 1 am not acquainted 
with. 

Upon the death of my father I was resolved to travel into 
foreign countries, and therefore left the^ university, with 
the character of an odd unaccountable fallow, that had a 
great deal of learning, if I would but show it. An insati-* 
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able thirst after knowledge carried me into all the countries 
of Europe, in which there was anything new or strange to 
be seen nay_, to such a degree was my curiosity raised, that 
havij^g read the controversies o? some gre^ft men concerning 
the antiquities of Egypt, I made a voyage to Grand Cairo, 
on purpose to take the measure of a pyramid ; and, as soon 
as I had set myaslf right in, that particular, returned to my 
native country with great satisfaction. 

I have passed my latter years *in this city, wbpre I am 
frequently seen in mo5t public places, though there are not 10 
above half a dozen of my select friends that know me ; of 
whom my next paper shall give a more particular account 
There is no place of general resort wherein I do not often 
make my appearance ; someymes T am se 4 ui tl^usting my 
head into a round of politicians at WilUs, and listening with 
great attention to the narratives that are made in those 
little circular audiences. Sometimes I smoke a pipe at 
Child’s and, while T seem attentive to nothing but the Pout- 
Man^ overhear the conversation of every table in the room. 

I appear on Sunday nights at St. James’s coffee house, and 20 
softietimes join the little committee of politics in the inner 
room, as otie who comes there to hear and improve. My 
face is likewise very well known at the Grecian, the Cocoa- 
Tree, and in the theatrc^p both of Drury Lane and the Hay- 
Mark ei. I have been taken for a merchant uj)on the Ex- 
change for above these ten years, and sometimes pass for a 
Jew in the assembly of stock-jobbers at Jonathan’s. Tn 
short, wherever I see a cluster of people, I always mix with 
them, though I never open my lips but in my own club. 

Thus I*live in the world, rather as a spectator of man- 30 
kind, than as one of the species ; by which means 1 have 
made myself a speculative statesman, soldier, merchant, and 
artizam# without ever meddling with any practical part in 
life. 1 am very ^ell versed in the theory of an husband, 
or a father, and^can discern the errors in the economy, 
business, and diversion of others, better than those who are 
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engaged in them ; as standers-by discover blots, which are 
apt to escape those who are in the game. - I never espoused 
any party with violence, and am resolved to observe an exact 
neutrality between the Whigs and Tories, unless I shaU be 
forced to declare myself by the hostilities of either side. In 
shori), I have acted in all the parts of my life as a 4ooker-on, 
which is the character I injend tg preserve ii^ this paper. 

I have given the reader just so much of my history and 
character,^ as to let him see I am not altogether unqualified 
10 for the business I have undertaken. As fof other particulars# 
in my life and adventures, I shall insert them in following 
papers, as I shall see occasion. In the meantime, when I 
consider how much I have seen, read, and heard, I begin to 
blame my 6wn taciturnity ^aivi since I have neither time 
nor inclination to communicate the fulness of my heart in 
speech, I am resolved to do it in writing ; and to print my- 
self. out, if possible, before I die. I have been often told by 
my friends that it is pity so many useful discoveries which 
I have made, should be in the possession of a silent man. 
20 For this reason, therefore, I shall publish a sheet full of 
thoughts every morning, for the benefit of my contempo- 
raries ; ‘‘and if I can any way contribute to the dcver^ion or 
improvement of the country in which I live, I shall leave it, 
when I am summoned out of it, with the secret satisfaction 
of thinking that I have not lived in vain. 

There are three very material points which I have not 
spoken to in this paper, and which, for several important 
reasons, I must keep to myself, at least for some time ; I 
mean, an account of my name, my age, and my lodgings. I 
30 must confess I would gratify my reader in anythirfg that is 
reasonable ; but as for these three particulars, though I am 
sensible they might tend very much to the embellishment of 
my paper, I cannot yet come to a resolution of communicat- 
ing them to the public. They would indeed draw me out 
of that obscurity which I have enjoyed for many years, and 
expose me in public places to several salutes and civilities, 
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which have been always very disagreeable to me ; for the 
greatest pain I can suffer, is the being talked to, and being 
stared at. It is for this reason likewise, that I keep my 
complexion and dress, as very ^eat secret* ; though it is not 
imppssible, but I may make discoveries of both in the pro- 
gress of the work I have undertaken. 

After havingtbeen thus particijlar upon myself, I shall in 
to-morrew’s paper give an account of those gentlemen who . 
are concerned with me in this wdrk. For, as I hjive before 
•intimated, a plan df ft is laid and^ concerted (as all other 10 
matters of importance are) in a club. However, as my 
friends have engaged me to stand in the front, those who 
have a mind to correspond with me, may direct their letters 
To the Spectator^ at Mr. Bugkley’s, in Littje Brttain. For I 
must further acquaint the reader that, thou^li our club meets 
only on Tuesdays and Tliursdays, we have appointed a com- 
mittee to sit every night, for the inspection of all such 
papers as may contribute to the advancement of the public 


weal. 


C. 


II. OF THE CLUB. 


No. 2.] 

Friday, March 2, 1711. 

[Steele. 


• 

Ast alii sex 

20 


Et plures uno conclamant ore. — Juv. vii. 167. 
Six more, at least, loin their consenting voice. 


The first of our society is a gentleman of Worcestershire, of 
ancient descent, a baronet, his name ^ Roger de Coverley. 
His great-grandfather was inventor oFthaOamous country- 
dance which is Ciilled after him. All who know that shire 
are veg’y well acquainted with the parts and merits of Sir 
Roger. He is g, gentleman that is very singular in his 
behaviour, but his singularities proceed from his good sens®, 
and are contradictions to the manners of the world, only as 3C 
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he thinks the world is in the wrong. ' However, this humour 
create# him no enemies, for he does nothing with sourness or 
obstinacy ; and his being unconfined to modes and forms, 
makes him but the readier and more capable to pleas% and 
oblige all who know him. When he is in town he lives in 
Soho Square : it is said, he keeps himself a bachelor by 
reason he was crossed in love by a perverse. beautiful widow 
of the next county to him. Before this disappointment, Sir 
Boger wjjs what you call a fine gentleman, had often supped 

10 with my Lord Eochester and Sir Ge<1rge Etherege, fought » 
duel upon his first coming to town, and kicked Bully Dawson 
in a public cofiee -house for calling him youngster. But 
l>eiiig ill-used by the above-mentioned widow, he was very 
serious for •a yea,r and a half ; ,and though his temper being 
naturally jovial,' he at last got over it, he grew careless of 
himself and never dressed afterwards ; he continues to wear 
a coat and doii|3letof the same cut that were in fashion at the 
time of his reputse, which, in his merry humours, he tells us, 
has been in and out twelve times since he first wore it. -He 

r - *• 

20 is now in his fifty-sixth year, cheerful, gay, and hearty, keeps 
a good house in both town and country ; a great lover of man- 
kind ; but there is such a mirthful cast in his behaviour, that 
he is rather beloved than esteemed.' His tenants grow rich, 
his servants look satisfied, all the yoiing women profess love 
to him, and the young men are glad of his company : when he 
comes into a house he calls the servants by their names, and 
talks all the way up stairs to a visit. I must not omit that Sir 
Roger is a justice of the quorum ; that he fills the chair at a 
quarter-session with great abilities, and three months ago, 

30 gained universal applause by explaining a passage in the 
Game-Act. 

The gentleman next in esteem and authority among us, is 
another bachelor, who is a member of the Inner Temple ; 
a man of great jnobity, wit and understanding ; but ^le has 
chosen his place of residence rather to obey the direction of 
an old humoursome father^ than in pursuit of his own inclin- 
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ations. He was placed there to study the laws of the land, 
and is the most learned of any of the house in those* of the 
stage. Aristotle and Longinus are much better understood 
by Jiim than Littleton or C^ke. The* father sends up 
every post questions relating to marriage-articles, leases, and 
tenures, ii> the neighbourhood ; all which questions he agfees 
with an attorney to answer and take care of in tlie lump. 

He is studying the passions themselves, when he should be 
inquiring into the debates among men which arise from them. 
•He knows the ai^umetit of each of the orations of Demos- 10 
thenes and Tully, but not one case in the reports of our own 
courts. No one ever took him for a fool, but none, except Ids 
intimate friends, know he has a great deal of wit. This tiirn 
makes him at once botli disinj^erested and a^eealfle ; as few of 
his thoughts are drawn from business, they •are most of tlumi 
fit for conversation. His biste of books is a little too just for 
the age he lives in ; he has read all, but approves of very 
few. His familiarity with the customs, manners, a(*ti()ns, 
and writings of the ancients, makes him a very dedicate 
observer of what occurs to him in the present world. FTe is 20 
ad excellent critic, and the time of the play is his hour of 
business ; g^xactly at five he passes through New Tun* cross(‘s 
through Tvussel Court; and takes a turn at Will’s, till the play 
begins ; he has his shoes rubbed and his ])erriwig i^owdered at 
the b^^ber’s as you go into the Rose. It is for the good of 
the audience when he* is at a play, for the actors have an 
ambition to please him. 

The person of next consideration is Sir Andrew Fi’eeport, 
a merchant of great eminence in the city of London : a per- 
son of indefatigable industry, strong reason, and great ex- 30 
perience. Ilis notions of trade are nob]e and generous, and 
(as every rich man has usually some sly way of jesting, which 
would 4pake no great figure were he not a rich man) he calls 
the sea the British common. He is acquainted with com- 
merce in all its j)arts, and will tell you it is a stupid and 
'barbarous way to extend dominion by arms ; for true power 
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is to be got by arts and industry. He will often argue, that 
if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain 
from one nation ; and if another, from another. T have 
heard h*im prove Uiat diligence makes more lasting acquisi- 
tions than valour, and that sloth has ruined more nations 
thati the sword. He abounds in several frugal, maxims, 
amongst which the greatest favourite is, penny saved 
is a penny got.* A general trader of good sense is pleasanter 
company tlian a general soholar ; and Sir Andrew having a 
10 natural unaffected eloquence, the perspicuity of his discourse i 
gives the same pleasure that wit would in another man. He 
has made his fortunes himself ; and says that England may 
be richer than other kingdoms, by as plain methods as he 
himself is riciier tl^an other men ;^though at the same time I can 
say this of him, tliat there is not a point in the compass, but 
blows home a ship in which he is an owner. 

Next to Sir Andrew in the club-room sits Captain Sentry, 
a gentleman of great courage, good understanding, but in- 
vincible modesty. He is one of those that deserve very well, 
20 but are very awkward at putting their talents within the 
observation of such as should take notice of them. He w^ 
some yedrs a captain, and behaved himself with great* gallantry 
in several engagements, and at several sieges ; but having a 
small estate of his own, and being next heir to Sir Roger, he 
has quitted a way of life in which no man can rise siiifably 
to his merit, who is not something of a courtier, as well as a 
soldier. I have heard him often lament, that in a profession 
where merit is placed in so conspicuous a view, impudence 
should get the better of modesty. When he has talked to 
30 this purpose, I never heard him make a sour expression, but 
frankly confess that ^e left the world, because he was not fit 
for it. A strict honesty and an even regular behaviour, are 
in themselves obstacles to him that must press tjjrough 
crowds who endeavour at the same end with himseft, the 
favour of a commander. He will, however, in this way of 
talk, excuse generals, for not disposing a^jcording to men’s 
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desert, or inquiring into it : for, says he, that great man who 
has a mind to help me, has as many to break through to eome 
at me, as I have to come at him : therefore he will conclude, 
tha^ the man who would nUtke a figure, especially in a 
military way, must get over all false modesty, and assist his 
patron against the importunity of other pretenders, by a 
proper assurance in his own vindication. He says it is a civil 
cowardice to be backward in asserting what you ought to ex- 
pect, as it is a military fear to be slow in attacking -when it is ’ 
your duty. With thift candour does the gentlemali speak of 10 
himself and others. The 8<ime franlfness runs through all his 
conversation. The military part of his life has furnished him 
with many adventures, in the relation of which he is very 
agreeable to the company ^ for he is never ^ver-bearing, 
though accustomed to command men in llie utmost degree 
below him ; nor ever too obsequious, from an habit of obey- 
ing men highly above him. 

But that our society may not appear a set of humourists 
unacquainted with the gallantries and pleasures of the age, 
we have among us the gallant Will. Honeycomb, a gentleman 20 
'^ho, according to his years, should be in the decline of his 
life, but Jiaving ever been very careful of his pei^on, and 
always had a very easy fortune, time has made but very little 
impression, either by wrinkles on his forehead, or traces in 
his l:y:uin. His person is well turned, and of a good height. 

He is very ready at that sort of discourse with which men 
usually entertain women. He has all his life dressed very 
well, and remembers habits as others do men. He can smile 
when one speaks to him, and laughs easily. He knows the 
history of every mode, and can inform you from which of the 30 
French king’s favourites our wives and daughters had this 
manner of curling their hair, that way of placing their hoods ; 
whose^ frailty was covered by such a sort of petticoat, and 
who^ vanity to show her foot made that part of the dress so 
short in such a** year. In a word, all his conversation and 
knowledge has teen in the female world : as other men of his 
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age will take notice to you what sueh a minister said upon 
such and such an occasion, he will tell you when the Duke of 
Monmouth danced at court such a woman was then smitten, 
another Vas taken with him al the head of his troop in ,the 
Park. In all these important relations, he has ever about 
the Same time received a kind glance, or a blow of a .fan, from 
some celebrated beauty, mother of the preseijt Lord such-a- 
one. If you speak of a young Commoner that said a lively 
thing in the House, he starts up, “ He has good blood in his 
10 veins, Tom Mirabell begot him, the rogue clffeated me in that 
affair ; that young fellow’s mother used me more like a dog 
than any woman I ever made advances to.” This way of 
talking of his very much enlivens the conversation among us 
of a more aeflate ^um ; and I Jnd there is not one of the 
company but myself, who rarely si^eak at all, but speaks of 
him as of that sort of man, who is usually called a well-bred 
fine gentleman. To conclude his character, where woinen are 
not concerned, he is an honest worthy man. 

' I cannot tell whether I am to account him whom I am 
20 next to speak of, as one of our company ; for he visits us but 
seldom, but when he does, it adds to every man else a ne\f 
enjoymefiX of himself. He is a clergyman, a very pVilosopliic 
man, of general learning, great sanctity of life, and the most 
exact good breeding. He has the misfortune to be of a very 
weak constitution, and consequently cannot accept of ^such 
cares and business as preferments’ in his function would 
oblige him to : he is therefore among divines what a chamber- 
counsellor is among lawyers. The probity of his mind, and 
the integrity of his life, create him followers, as being eloquent 
30 or loud advances others. He seldom introduces the subject he 
speaks upon ; but we a^e so far gone in years, that he observes 
when he is among us an earnestness to have him fall on some 
divine topic, wliich he always treats with much authority, as 
one who has no interests in this world, as one who is hastening 
to the object of all his wishes, and conceives hope from his 
decays and infirmities. These are my ordinary companions. R. 
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III. PUBLIC CREDIT, A VISION. 

Nc^ 3.] Saturday, Bareli 3, IVW [%ddison. 

^ Quoi quisque fere 8t\idio devinctus adhferet, 

Aut quibufi in reims multum sumus ant^ morati : 

Atqu^ in quA ratioin- fuit oontenta magia mens : 

In somnis eadem plerumque videmur oi)ire. 

‘ Lucr. 959-02. 

What studies please, what moat delight, 

And fill men’s thought, they dream them o’er at night. — Creech. 

In one of my late rambles, or rather speculations, I looked 
into the great hall where ^he bank is 1'^‘pL <'^id was not a 
little pleased to sec the directors, secretaries, and clerks, with 
all the other members of that wealthy corporation, ranged 10 
in their several stations, according to the j)arts they act in 
that just and regular economy. This revived in my memory 
the many discourses which I had both read and heard, con- 
cerning the decay of public credit, with tlm methods of 
1‘estoring it, and which, in my opinion, have always been 
defective^ because they have always been made witli an eye 
to sepal ate interests and party principles. 

The thoughts of the day gave my mind employment for the 
whoie night, so tliat I fell insensibly into a kind of methodical 
dream, which disposed all my contemplations into a vision or 20 
allegory, or what else the reader shall pdease to call it. 

Methoughts I returned to the great hall, where T had been 
the morning before, but to my surprise, instead of the com- 
pany that I left there, I sav^ towards the upper end of the 
hall a beautiful virgin, seated on a ^hrone of gold. Her. 
name (as they told me) was Public Credit. The walls, instead 
of being adorned with pictures and inaps, were hung with 
many Acts of Parliament written in golden letters. At the 
upper end of th^ hall was the Magna Charta, with the Act of 
Uniformity on the right hand, and the Act of Toleration on 30 
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the left. At the lower end of the hall the Act of Settle- 
ment, which was placed full in the eye of the virgin that sat 
upon the throne. Both the 'sides of the hall were covered 
with such Acts of Parliament as had been made for the eaJtab- 
lishment of public funds. The lady seemed to set an un- 
speakable value upon these several pieces of furniture, inso- 
much that she often refreshed her eye with them, and often 
, smiled with a secret pleasure as she looked upon them ; but, 
at the san^ time, showed a* very particular uneasiness, if she 
10 saw anything approachipg that mighf hurt them. She ap- * 
peared, indeed, infinitely timorous in all her behavioui; ; and, 
whether it was from the delicacy of her constitution, or that 
she was troubled with the vapours, as I was afterwards told 
by one who Pfound was none of her well-wishers, she changed 
colour and startled at everything she heard. She weis like- 
wise (as I afterwards found) a greater valetudinarian than 
any I had ever met with, even in her own sex, and subject to 
such momentary consumptions, that, in the twinkling of an 
eye, she would fall away from the most florid complexion, 
and the most healthful state of body, and wither into a 
skeleton. Her recoveries were often as sudden as her 
decays, insomuch that she would revive in a m(5nient out 
of a wasting distemper, into a habit of the highest health 
and vigour. , 

I had very soon an opportunity of observing these quick 
turns and changes in her constitution. There sat at her feet 
a couple of secretaries, who received every hour letters from all 
parts of the world ; which the one or the other of them was 
perpetually reading to her ; and according to the news she 
30 heard, to which she was exceedingly attentive, she changed 
colour, and discovered many symptoms of health or sickness. 

Behind the throne was a prodigious heap of bags of money, 
wliich were piled so high tlmt they touched the ceiling‘s The 
floor on her right hand, and on her left, was covered with 
vast sums of gold that rose up in pyramids on either side of 
her : but this I did not so much wonder at, when I heard. 
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upon inquiry, that^she had the same vi^e in her touch, 
which the poets tell us a Lydian king was formerly ppssesaed 
of ; ^nd that she could convert whatever she pleased into 
tha^ precious metal.' 

After a little dizziness, and confused hurry of thought, 
which a man often meets with in a dream, metlioughts*the 
hall was alarmed, the doorij flew open, and there entered half 
a dozen' of the moat hideous phantoms that I had ever seen 
(even in a dream) before that time. They came in two by 
two, though ma1ehed*in the moat dissociable manner, and 10 
mingled together in a kind of dance. It would be tedious to 
describe their habits and persons ; for which reason I shall 
only inform my reader that the first couple were Tyranny 
'fend Anarchy, the second yere Bigotry ^and ^^thmsnn the 
third* the Gemus of a Commonwealth, and a young fen of 
'^about twenty -two years of age, whose name I could not learn. 

He had a sword in his right hand, which in the dance he often 
brandished at the Act of Settlement ; and a citizen, who 
stood by me, whispered in my ear, that he saw a spo nge in 
his left hand. The dance of so many jarring natures put me 20 
fh mind of the sun, moon, and earth, in the Rehearsal, that 
danced tfl^ether for no other end but to eclipse one Another. 

The reader will easily suppose, by what has been before 
said, that the lady on the throne would have been almost 
frigl^ned to distraction, had she seen but any one of these 
spectres ; what then must have been her condition when she 
saw them all in a body ? She fainted and died away at the 
sight. 

Et neque jam color est mieto candore nibori ; 

Nec vigor, et vires, et quse modo visa placebant ; 30 

Nec corpus remanet.— Ov. Met. lib. iii. 

Her spirfts faint, 

Her blooming cheeks assume a pallid taint, 

And scarce her form remains. 

There was a great change in the hill of money bags and 
the ^aps of money ; the former sluinking, and falling into 
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80 many empty bags, that I now found not above a tenth 
part of them been filled with money. The rest that took 
up the same space, and made the same figure as the bags that 
j were really filled with money, *had been blown up with ^ir, 
and called into my memory the bags full of wind, which 
Horfier tells us hiS hero received as a present from ^olus. 
The great heaps of gold, on eithej* side the throne, now ap- 
peared to be only heaps of paper, or little piles of notched 
sticks, bound up together irt bundles, like Bath faggots. 

10 Wliilst f was lamenting this suddefi desolation that had 
been made before me, the whole scene vanished : in th^ room 
of the frightful spectres there now entered a second dance of 
apparitions very agreeably matched together, and made up of 
very amiable'^phaijtoms. The f\rat pair was Liberty with 
Monarchy at her ‘'right hand ; the second was Moderation 
leading in Religion ; and the third a person whom I had 
never seen, with the Genius of Great Britain. At their first 
entrance the lady revived ; the bags swelled to their former 
bulk ; the piles of faggots, and heaps of paper, changed into 

20 pyramids of guineas : and, for my own part, I was so trans- 
ported with joy that I awaked ; though, I must confess* 
1 would Tain have fallen asleep again to have closed my 
vision, if I could have done it. ^ 
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IV. POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 

No. ^7.] Thursday, M^ireh 8, 1711. [Addison. 

gomnia, terrores magicos, miracula, Sagas, 

Nocturnos lemures, portuntaque Thessala rides? 

Hor. 2 Ep. ii. 207, 8. 

Visions and magic spells cai\ you despise, 

And laugli at witches, ghosts, and prodigies ? 

CxOiNG yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, I had the 
misfortune to find his whole family very much dejected. 
Upon asking him the occasion of it, he told mo that his wife 
had dreamt a strange drea^ the night l^^fon^ which they 
were afraid portended some misfortune to •themselves or to 
their qhildreu. At her coming into the room, T observed a 
S£itl 6 dJ 33 .fel^lcholy in her countenance, which T should have 
been troubled for, had I not heard from whence it proceeded. 
We were no sooner sat down, but, after having looked upon 
me a little while, ‘‘My dear,” says she, turning to her hus- 
bhnd, “ you may now see the stranger that was in the candle 
last night#” vSoon after this, as they began to talk df family 10 
affairs, a little boy at the lower end of the tiible told her that 
he was to go into join-hand on Thursday. “Tluirsday,” 
says |he ; “ no, child, i?^ please God, you shall not begin 
upon Childermas-day ; tell your writing-master that Friday 
will be soon enough.” I was reflecting with myself on the 
oddness of her fancy, and wondering that anybody would 
establish it as a rule to lose a day in every week. In the 
midst of these my musinga she desired me to reach her a little 
salt upon the point of my knife, which \ did in such a trepi- 
dation and hurry of obedience that I let it drop by the way, 20 
at whi^h she immediately startled, and said it fell towards 
her. ^pon this I looked very blank ; and, observing the 
concern of the whole table, began to consider myself, with 
’ some confusion, as a person that had brought a disaster upon 
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the family. The lady however recovering herself, after a 
little Space, said to her husband with a sigh, “My dear, 
misfortjLines never come sin^e.” My friend, I found, acted 
but an under-part at his table, and being a man of wore 
good-nature than understanding, thinks himself obliged to 
fall in with all the passions and humours of his y^ke-fellow. 
“ Do you not remember, t?hild,”»says she, “ that the pigeon- 
. house fell the very afternoon that our careless wench spilt 
the salt ivpon the table?” ‘“Yes,” says he, “my dear, and the 
10 next post brought us account of £be battle of Almanza.’* 
The reader may guess at the figure I made after havingdone 
all this mischief. I dispatched my dinner as soon as I could, 
with my usual taciturnity ; when, to my utter confusion, the 
lady seeing me quitting my knife and fork, and laying them 
across one another upon my plate, desired me that I would 
humour her so far as to take them out of that figure, and 
place them side by side. What the absurdity was which I 
had committed I did not know, but I suppose there was 
some traditionary superstition in it ; and therefore, in 
20 obedience to the lady of the house, I disposed of my knife 
and fork in two parallel lines, which is the figure I shall 
always lay them in for the future, though I do not? know any 
reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see, that a person has con- 
ceived an aversion to him. For my own part I quickly 
found, by the lady’s looks, that she regarded me as a very 
odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate aspect : for which 
reason I took my leave immediately after dinner, and with- 
drew to my own lodgings. Upon my return home I fell 
3C^ into a profound contemplation on the evils that attend these 
superstitious folliesr of mankind ; how they subject us to 
imaginary afflictions, and additional sorrows, that do not 
properly come within our lot. As if the natural calamities 
f>f life were not sufficient for it, we turn the most indiflferent 
circumstances into misfortunes, and suffer as much from 
trifling accidents as from real evils. I have known the 
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ahooting of a star spoil a night’s rest ; and hare seen a man 
in love grow pale and lose his appetite upon the plucking 
a ni^rry-thought. A screech owl at midnight has alanned a 
family more than a band of robbers ; nay, the voice of a 
cricket hath struck more terror than the roaring of a lion. 
There is nbthing so inconsiderable which may not appear 
dreadful to an imagination .that is filled with omens and 
prognostics. (A rusty nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up into 
prodigies.) 

• An old maid, that is* troubled wit\^ the vapours, produces 10 
infinite disturbances of this kind among her friends and 
neighbours. I know a maiden aunt, of a great family, who 
is one of these antiquated sybils, that forebodes and pro- 
phesies from one end of the y§ar to the othej". Sfte is always 
seeing apparitions, and hearing death -watc}*es ; and was the 
other day almost frighted out of her wits by the great house- 
dog, that howled in the stable at a time when she lay.i^l of 
the tooth-ache. (Such an extravagant cast of mind eir^g^d 
multitudes of people, not only in impertinent terrors, but in 
suj)ernumerary duties of life, and arises from tliat fear and 20 
ignorance which are natural to the soul of m^n.) The horror 
with wliiclf we entertain the thoughts of death (or iiuleed of 
any future evil), and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a 
melancholy mind with, innumerable apprehensions and 
suspiciDns, and consequently dispose it to the observation of 
such groundless prodigies and predictions. For as it is the 
chief concern of wise men to retrench the evils of life by the 
reasonings of philosophy, it is the employment of fools to 
multiply them by the sentiments of superstition. 

For my own part, 1 should be very much troubled were I 30 
endowed with this divining quality, though it should inform 
me truly of everything that can befall me. I would not 
antici|^»te the relish of any happiness, nor feel the weight of 
any misery, before it actually arrives. 

I know but oqp way of fortifying my soul against these 
gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and that is by securing 
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to myself the friendship and protection of that Being who 
disposes of events and governs futurity. He sees, at one 
view, the whole thread of my existence, not only that part of 
it which I have already pass^ through, but that which^runs 
forward into all the depths of eternity. When I lay me 
down to sleep I recommend myself to His care, when I awake 
I give myself up to His dj^ectiop. Amidst all the evils that 
threaten me I will look up to Him for help, and question not 
but he w^U either avert them or turn them to my advantage. 

10 Though I know neither the time nor The manner of the death 
I am to die, I am not at all solicitous about it, becaqge I am 
sure that He knows them both, and that He will not fail to 
comfort and support me under them. C. 


V. REFLECTIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

No. 26. ] Friday, March 30, 1711. [Addison. 

Pallida rtiors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres, O beate Sexti, 

Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare loygam. 

J am tc premet nox, fabulseque manes 
Et domua exilis Plutonia. — Hor. 1 Od, iv. 13. 

With equal foot, rich friend, impartial fate 
20 Knocks at the college and the palace gate : 

Life’s span forbids thee to expand thy cares, 

And stretch thy hopes beyond thy years ; 

Night soon will seize, and you must quickly go 
To storied ghosts, and Pluto’s house below. — Creech. 

When I am in a serjous humour, I very often walk by myself 
in Westminster Abbey ; where the gloominess of the place, 
and the use to which it is applied, with the solemnity of the 
building, and the condition of the people who lie in it, are 
apt to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather 
30 tlroughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. I yesterday passed 
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a whole afternoon in the churchyard, the cloisttns, and the 
church, amusing myself with the tombstones and inscriptions 
that I met with in those severaj regions of the dead., (Most 
of tlfem recorded nothing else of the buried person, but that 
he was born upon one day, and died upon another j the 
whole history of his life being comprehended in those two 
circumstances, that are common to»all mankind.) I could not 
but look upon these registers of existence, whether, of brass 
or marble, as a kjnd of satire upon the departed^ persons ; 
Vho had left no other memorial of them, but that they were 10 
bom and that they died. They put me in mind of several 
persons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, who have 
sounding names given them, for no other reason but that 
they may be killed, and are oelebrated for nothing but being 
knocked on the head. 

rXa{)Kdv T< M^ovrd rt OiptrfXoxt^v tc. — Horn. 

OlaiLcumque, MedontaquCy Tkersilochumque, — Virg. 

The life of these men is finely described in holy writ by 
‘ the path of an arrow,’ which is immediately closed up 
and lost. 20 

Upon niy going into the church, I entertained myself with 
the digging of a giuve ; and saw in every shovelful of it that 
was thrown up, the fragment of a bone or skull intermixt 
with m kind of fresh mouldering earth, that some time or 
other had a place in the composition of a human body. Upon 
this I began to consider with myself what innumerable 
multitudes of people lay confused together under the pave- 
ment of that ancient cathedral ; how men and women, friends 
and enemies, priests and soldiers, monks and prebendaries, 
were crumbled amongst one another, and blended together in 30 
the same common mass ; how beauty, strength, and youth, 
with ^d age, weakness, and deformity, lay undistinguished 
in the same promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having, thus surveyed this great magazine of 
mortality, as it were, in the lump, I examined it more par- 
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ticularly by the accounts which I found on several of the 
monuments which are raised in every quarter of that ancient 
fabric. ^ Some of them were covered with such extravagant 
epitaphs, that, if it were possible for the dead person to 
he acquainted with them, he would blush at the praises 
wKich his friends have bestowed upon him. There are 
others so excessively modest, tfiat they dtliver the char- 
acter.of the person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by 
that mesons are not understood once in a twelvemonth. 
lO^In the poetical quarter, I found there were poets who* 
had no monuments, and monuments which had poets. 
1 olDaerved, indeed, tl^at tlie preaent war had hlled the 
church with many of these uninhabited monuments, which 
had been elected to the memory of person^ whose bodies 
were perhaps buried in the plains of Blenheim, or in the 
bosom of the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with several 
modern epitaphs, which are written with great elegance of 
expression and justness of thought, and therefore do honour 
20 to the living as well as to the dead. As a foreigner is very 
apt to conceive of the ignorance or politeness of*a 

nation from the i^iTof their public monuments arfd inscrip- 
tions, they should be submitted to the perusal of men of 
learning and genius, before they are^ put in execution. Sir 
Cloudesly S^vePs monument has very often given meigreat 
offence : instead of the brave rough English admiral, which 
was the distinguishing character of that plain gallant man, 
he is represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, dressed 
in a long periwig, and reposing himself upon velvet cushions 
30 under a caimpy of state. The inscription is answerable to the 
monument ; for instead of celebrating the many remarkable 
actions he had performed in the service of his country, it 
acquaints us only with the manner of his death, in which it 
was impossible for him to reap any honour. The Dutch, 
whom we are apt to despise for want of gepius, show an in- 
finitely greater taste of antiquity and politeness in their 
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buildings and works of this nature, than what we meet with 
in those of our own country. The monuments of their 
admirals, which have been erected at the public expense, re- 
present them like themselves ; *and are adorned with rostral 
crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful festoons of sea- 
weed, sheHs, and coral. 

But to return# to our subject. I^have left the repository of 
our English kings for the contemplation of another day, 
when I shall find my mind disposed for so serious an amusg- 
•ment. I know that entertainments of this nature are apt to 10 
raise dsf k and dismal thoughts in timorous minds and gloomy 
imaginations ; but for my own part, though I am al’vvays 
serious, I do not know what it is to be melancholy ; and can 
therefore take a view of nature in her deep and s#lemn scenes, 
with the same pleasure as in her most gay and delightful 
ones. By these means I can improve myself with those 
objects which others consider with terror. When I look 
upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy dies in 
me ; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every in-^ 
ordinate desire goes out ; when I meet with the grief of 20 
pS,rents upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts with compassion ; 
when I 8«e the tomb of the parents themselves, I •consider 
the vanity of grieving for those whom we must quickly 
follow ; when I see kings lying by those who deposed 
them^when I consider rival wits placed side by side, or the 
holy men that divided the world with their contests and dis- 
putes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the little 
competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. When I 
read the several dates of the tombs, of some that died yester- 
day, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great 
day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make our 
appeamnce together. 
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VT. FALSE AND HUMOUR. 

No. 35.] Tiie84ay, April 10, 1711. [Addison. 

' Risu inepto res ineptior nulla est. 

CatuU. Carm, 39, 16. 

Nothing 80 fooHeh as the laugh of fools. 

Among all kinds of writing, there is none in which authorsr 
are more apt to mi|^i*ry ftian in woyks of humour, as there 
is none in which they are more ambitious to excel. It is not 
an imagination that teems with monsters, an head that is 
filled with extravagant conceptions, which is capable of 
furnishing the wor ld with diversions of this nature ; and yet 
if we look into the jrroductions of several writers who set u p 
10 for men of humour, what wild irregular fancies, what un- 
natural distortions of thought do we meet with? If they 
speak nonsense, they Irelieve they are piking humour ; and 
when they have drawn together a scheme of absurd, incon- 
sistent ideas, they are not able to read it over to themselves 
without laughing. These poor gentlemen endeavour to gain 
themselves the reputation of Avits and humorists, by such 
.monstrous conceits as mostly qualify them for ^ gedla ip ; not; 
^nsidering that humour should always lie under the^check 
of reason, and that it requires the direction of the nic€ijt 
20 judgment, by so much the more as it indulges itself in the 
most boundless freedoms. There is a kind of nature that is 
to be observed in this sort of compositions, as well as in all 
other, and a certain regularity of thought which must dis- 
cover the writer to be a man of sense, at the sAme time that 
he appears altogether given up to caprice. For my part, 
when I read tlie delirious mirth of an unskilled author, I 
cannot be so barbarous as to divert myself with it, bht am 
rather apt to pity the man than to laugh at anything he 
writes. 
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The deceased Mr. Shadwell, who had himself a great deal 
of the talent which I am treating of, represents an .empty 
rake, in one^f his plays,, as very much surprised to hear one, 
say that breaking of windows was not humour ; and \ ques- 
tion not but several English readers will be as much startled 
to hear rile 'affirm that many of those raving incoher^it 
pieces, which ar« often sprej^ among us under^odd chimerical 
titles, are rather the offsprings of a distempered brain than 
works of humour. 

• It is indeed much dksier to describe what is not humour 1 0 
than wtat is ; and very difficult to define it otherwise than 
as Cowley has done wit, by negatives. Were I to give my 
own notions of it, I woidd deliver them after Plato’s manner, 
in a kind of allegory, and Ji)y supposing^liumf)ur to be a 
person, deduce to him all his qualifications* according to the 
following genealogy. Truth was the founder of the family, 
and the father of Good Sense. Good Sense was the father of 
Wit, who married a lady of a collateral line called Mirth, 
by whom he had issue Humour. Humour therefore being 
the youngest of this illustrious family, and descended from 20 
parents of such different dispositions, is very various and 
unequal ft) his temper ; sometimes you see him piftting on 
grave looks and a solemn habit, sometimes airy in his 
behaviour and fantastic in his dress : insomuch that at 
differtnt times he appears as serious as a judge, and as 
jrfcular as a merry-andrew. But as he has a great deal of the 
mother in his constitution, whatever mood he is in, he never 
fails to make his company laugh. 

But since there is an impostor abroad, who takes upon him 
the name of this young gentleman, and would willingly pass 30 
for him in the world; to the end that ^well-meaning pei*8ons 
may not be imposed upon by cheats, T would desire my 
readejiri, when they meet with this pretender, to look into his ’ 
parentage, and to examine him strictly, whether or no he be 
^remotely allied jjo Truth, and lineally descended from Good 
Sense ; if' not, they may conclude him a counterfeit. They 
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may likewise distinguish him by a loud and excessive 
laughter, in which he seldom gets his company to join with 
him. For, as True Humour generally looks serious, whilst 
everybody laughs about hiih ; False Humour is aljyays 
laughing, whilst everybody about him looks serious. I shall 
only add, if he has not in him a mixture of both parents, 
tliat is, if he would pass for the offspring, of Wit without 
Mirth, or Mirth without Wit, you may conclude him to be 
altogether spunous, and a cheat. 

10 The impostor of whom I am spealsftng descends originally* 
from Falsehood, who was the mother of Nonsense, who was 
brought to bed of a son called Frenzy, who married one of 
the daughters of Folly, commonly known by the name of 
Laughter, or: whom he begot that monstrous infant of which 
I have been here^speaking. I shall set down at length the 
genealogical table of False Humour, and at the same time 
place under it the genealogy of True Humour, that the 
reader may at one view behold their different pedigrees and 
relations. 

20 Falsehood. 

Nonsense. 

Frenzy. Laughter. 

False Humour. 

< 

Truth. 

Good Sense. 

W IT. Mirth. 

Humour. 

I might extend the allegory by mentioning several of the 
children of False Humour, who are more ih number than the 

30 sands of the sea, and might in particular enumerate the 
• many sons and daughters which he has begot in this .island. 
But as this would be a very invidious task, I shall only 
observe in general that False Humour differs from the True 
as a monkey does from a man. 
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First of all, He is exceedmgly given to little apish tricks 
and buifooneries. 

Secondly, He so much delights in mimicry that it is all 
one to hi m whether he expose? by it vice and folly, luxury 
and avarice ; or, on the contrary, virtue and wisdom, pain 
and poverty. 

Thirdly, He ii^ wonderfully unlucky, insomuch that he will 
bite the hand that feeds him, and endeavour to ridicule both 
friends and foes indifferently. For having but small talents 
he must be merry Vhert he caw, not where he should. 10 

Four^ly, Being entirely void of reason he pursues no 
point either of morality or instruction, but is ludicrous only 
for the sake of being so. 

Fifthly, Being incapable of^any thing but jnoci# representa- 
tions, his ridicule is always personal, and ainied at the vicious 
man or the writer, not at the vice or at the writing. 

I have here only pointed at the whole species of false 
humourists ; but as one of my principal designs in this 
paper is to beat down that malignant spirit which discovers 
itself in the writings of the present age, T shall not scruple 20 
fd^’ the future to single out any of the small wits that infest 
the world •A^ith such compositions as are ill-natured, itnmoral, 
and absurd. This is the only exception which I shall make 
to the general rule I have prescribed myself, of attacking 
multit%ides. Since every honest man ought to look upon him- 
self as in a natural state of war with the libeller and lam- 
pooner, and to annoy them wherever they fall in his way. 
This is but retaliating upon them, and treating them as they 
treat others. C. 
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VIL REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH BY THE INDIAN 
KINGS. 

Np. 50.] Friday, April 27, 1711. [Addison. 

Nunquam aliud ^^tura, aliud Sapientia dixit. 

Juv. Sat. xix. 32L 

Good taste and nature always speak ^he same. 

When the four Indian kings were in this country ^bout a 
twelvemonth ago, T often mixed with the rabble, and followed 
them a whole day together, being wonderfully struck with 
the sight of everything that i^ new or uncommon. I have, 
siiace their departure, employed a friend to make many 
inquii'ies of their landlord, the upholsterer, relating to their 
‘Planners and conversation, as also concerning the remarks 
10 which they made in this country ; for, next to the forming 
a right notion of such strangers, I should be desirous of 
learning what ideas they had conceived of us. 

The upholsterer, finding my friend very inquisitive about 
these his lodgers, brought him some time since a liWe bundle 
of papers, which he assured him were written by King Sa 
Ga Yean Qua Rash Tow, and, as he supposes, left behind by 
some mistake. These papers are now translated, and contain 
abundance of very odd observations, which I find this little 
fraternity of kings made during their stay in the isle of 
20 Great Britain. I shall present my reader with a short 
specimen of them in this paper, and may perhaps communi- 
cate more to him hereafter. In the article of London are 
the following words, which, without doubt, are meant of the 
Cliurch of St. Paul. 

“ On the most rising part of the town there stands huge 
house, big enough to contain the whole nation of which I 
am king. Our good brother, E Tow O Kpam, King of the 
Rivers, is of opinion it was made by the hands of that 
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gteat God to whom it is consecrated. The kings of Grana- 
jah and of the Six Nations believe that it was created with 
the earth, and produced on the same diiy with the sim and 
moon. But for my own part, l)y the best information that 
I could get of thLs matter, I am apt to think that this 
prodigious 'pile was fashioned into the shape it now beaVs 
by several tools, and in8truj;nentSj of which they liave a 
wonderful variety in this country. It was probably at first 
a huge misshapen rock that grew upon the top of the hill, 
which the natives of thfi country, after having cut ^t into a 10 
kind of ^regular figure, bored and hollowed with incredible 
pains and industry, till they had wrought in it all those 
beautiful vaults and ciiverns into which it is divided at this 
day. As soon as this rock ^as thus curiously scooped to 
their liking, a prodigious number of hands Inust have l>e^i 
employed in chipping the outside of it, which is now as 
smooth as the surface of a pebble ; and it is in several 
places hewn out into pillars that stand like the trunks of so 
many trees, bound about the top with garlands of leaves. 

It is probable that when this great work was begun, which 20 
mfist have been many hundi’ed years ago, there was some 
religion aAong this people, for they gave it the nafiie of a 
temple, and have a tradition that it was designed for men 
to pay their devotions m. And, indeed, there are several 
reasonif which make us think that the natives of this 
country had formerly among them some sort of worship, for 
they set apart every seventh day as sacred ; but upon my 
going into one of these houses on that day I could not observe 
any cmcumQtai].Qp of devotion in their behaviour. There 
was indeed a man in black who was mounted above the 30 
rest, and seemed to utter something ^ great deal of 

vehemence ; but as for those underneath him, instead of 
payin^«their worship to the deity of the place, they were 
most of them bowing and curtseying to one another, arid a 
considerable number of them fast asleep. 

“ The queen of the coimtry appointed two men to attend 
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us that had enough of our language to make themselves 
undeBstood in some few particulars. But we soon perceived 
these two were great enemies to one another, and did nob 
always agree in the same story. We could make a« shift 
to gather out of one of them, that this island was very 
nluch infested with a monstrous kind of aniiAals, in the 
shape of men, called Wlygs ; ^id he often told us that he 
hoped we should meet with none of them in our way, for 
' t^t if we did they would be apt to knock us down for 
10 being kings. 

“ Our other interpreter used to talk very much of a kind 
of animal called a Tory, that was as great a monster as the 
Whigs, and would treat us as ill for being foreigners. 
These two* creajbures, it seeivs, are born with a secret 
fi^tipathy to olie another, and engage when they meet as 
naturally as the elephant and the rhinoceros. But as we 
saw none of either of these species, we are apt to think that 
our guides deceived us with misrepresentations and fictions, 
and amused us with an account of such monsters as are not 
20 really in this country. 

“ These particulars we made a. shift to pick out from flie 
discourse of our interpreters, which we put togelfier as well 
as we could, being able to understand but here and there a 
word of what they said, and afterwtp^ds making up the mean- 
ing of it among ourselves. The men of the country a*e very 
Running and ingenious in handicraft works, but withal so 
'^very idle that we often saw young lusty raw-boned fellows 
'<^rried up and down the streets in little covered rooms by a 
couple of porters who are hired for that service. Their dress 
30 is likewise very barbarous, for they almost strangle them- 
selves about the neck, and bi))d their bodies with many liga- 
tures, that we are apt to think are the occasion of several 
distempers among them which our country is entii’^^ly free 
from. Instead of those beautiful feathers with which we 
adorn our heads, they often buy up a monstrous bush of hair 
which covers their heads, and falls down in a large fleece 
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below the middle of their backs, with whijh they walk up 
and down the streets, and are as proud of it as if it was of 
their own growth. 

“We were invited to one of tteir public diversions, Vhere 
We hoped to have seen the great men of their country run- 
ning down* a stag or pit ching a J>ar,. that we might ha^e 
discovered who were the parsons, of the greatest abilities 
amongj them ; but instead of that they conveyed us into a 
huge room lighted up with abundance of candles, where this 
lazy people sat still abofe three hours^to see several feats of 10 
ingenuity performed by others, who it seems were paid for it. 

“ As for the women of the country, not being able to talk 
with them, we could only make our remarks upon them at a 
distance. They let the hair^f their head^ grow to a great 
length ; but as the men make a great show v^th heads of ha^- 
that are not of their own, the women, who they say have very 
fine heads of hair, tie it up in a knot and cover it from being 
seen. The women look like angels, and would be more beau- 
tiful than the sun were it not for little black spots that are 
apt to break out in their faces, and sometimes rise in very 20 
o(fd figures. I have observed that those little blemishes 
wear off vA*y soon, but when they disappear in one ^jmrt of 
the face they are very apt to break out in another, insomuch 
that I have seen a spot ^ipon the forehead in the afternoon, 
which pvas upon the chin in the morning.^’ 

The author then proceeds to show the absurdity of breeches 
and petticoats, with many other curious observations, which 
I shall reserve for another occasion. I cannot, however, 
conclude this paper without taking notice that amidst these 
wild remarks there* now and then appears something very 30 
reasonable. I cannot likewise forbear* observing that we 
are all guilty in some measure of the same narrow way 
of thijyking which we meet with in this abstract of the 
Indian journal, when we fancy the customs, dress, and 
planners of other.countries are ridiculous and extravagant, if 
they do not resemble those of our own. C. 
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VIII. VISION QF.MARRATON. 

No. 56.] Friday, May 4, 1711. [AdHison. 

Felices errore gtio.^Lucan, 1. 454. 

Happy in their loistake. 

The Anjericans believe that all creatures have souls, not 
only men and women, Jbut brutes, vegetables, nay, ^ven the 
most inanimate things, as ^cks and stones. They believe 
the same of all the works of art, as of knives, boats, looking- 
glasses*: and that as any of these things perish, their souls go 
into anothef woijid, which is l^ibited by the ghosts of men 
and women. Edr this reason they always place by the corpse 
10 of their dead friend a bow and arrows, that he may make use 
of the souls of them in the other world, as he did of their 
wooden bodies in this. How absurd soever such an opinion 
as this may appear, our European philosophers have main- 
tained several notions altogether as improbable. Some of 
Plato's followers in particular, when they talk of the world 
of ideas, entertain us with substances and beiifgs no less 
extravagant and chimerical. Many Aristotelians have like- 
wise spoken as unintelligibly of their substantial forms. I 
shall only instance Albertus Magnus, who in his dissertation 
20 upon the loadstone, observing that fire will destroy its 
magnetic virtues, tells us that he took particular notice of 
one as it lay glowing amidst an heap of burning coals, and 
that he perceived a certain blue vapour to arise from it, 
which he believed might be the substantial form, that is, in 
our West Indian phrase, the soul of the loadstone. 

There is a tradition among the Americans, that one of 
their countrymen descended in a vision to the great* ^reposi- 
tory of souls, or, as we call it here, to the other world ; and 
that upon his return he gave his friends a distinct account of 
30 everything he saw among those regions of the dead. A 
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friend of mine, whom I have formerly mentioned, prevailed 
upon one of the interpreters of the Indian kings, to mquire 
of them, if possible, what tradition, they have ampng them of 
this ^[latter ; which, as yreU as Ife could learn hy thosS many 
questions which he asked them at several times^ was in sub- 
stance as fellows. 

The visionary ^ whose nanje was Marraton, after having 
^ travelled for a long space under an hollow mountain, arrived 
at length on the confines of this world of spirits ; but could 
not enter it by reason (rf a thi<5k forest made up o? bushes, 10 
brambles, and pointed thorns, so perplexed and interwoven 
with one another that it was impossible to find a passage 
through it. Whilst he was looking about for sonle track or 
pathway that might be wojn in any part of* it, he saw 
an huge lion couched under the side of it, who kept his eye 
upon him in the same posture as when he watches for his 
prey. The Indian immediately started back, whilst the lion 
rose with a spring, and leaped towards him. Being wholly 
destitute of all other weapons, he stooped down to take up an 
huge stone in his hand ; but to his infinite aur])riHe grasped 20 
nothing, and found the supposed stone to be only the appari- 
tion of oitb If he was disappointed on tliis aide, lit? was as 
much pleased on the other, when he found the lion, which 
had seized on his left shoulder, had no power to hurt him, 
and w^s only the ghost of that ravenous creature which it 
appeared to be. He no sooner got rid of his impKitent enemy, 
Imt he marched up to the wood, and after having surveyed it 
for some time, endeavoured to press into one part of it that 
was a little thinner than the rest ; when, again to his great 
surprise, he found the bushes made no resistance, but that he 30 
walked through briers and brambles w^th the same ease as 
through the open air ; and, in short, that the whole wood was 
nothing else but a wood of shades. He immediately con- 
cluded that this huge thicket of thorns and brakes was 
designed as a kind of fence or quick-set hedge to the ghosts 
it enclosed ; and that probably their soft substances might 
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be tom by these subtle points and prickles, which were too 
weak to make any impressions in flesh and blo^. With this 
thought he resolved to travel through this intricate wood ; 
when % degrees he felt a gale of perfumes breathing ^pon 
him, that grew stronger and sweeter in proportion as he 
advanced. He had not proceeded much farther when he 
observed the thorns and J)riers^to end, and give place to a 
thousand beautiful green trees covered with blossoms of the 
finest scents and colours, that formed a wilderness of sweets, 
10 and were a kind of lining to those ^gged scenes which he 
had before passed through. As he was coming out^ of this 
delightful part of the wood, and entering upon the plains it 
enclosed, he saw several horsemen rushing by him, and a 
little while ^^,fter ^heard the cry^of a pack of dogs. He had 
not listened long' before he saw the apparition of a milk-white 
steed, with a young man on the back of it, advancing upon 
full stretch after the souls of about an hundred beagles that 
were hunting down the ghost of an hare, which ran away 
before them with an unspeakable swiftness. As the man on 
20 the milk-white steed came by him, he looked upon him very 
attentively, and found him to be the young prince Nicharagita, 
who died about half a year before, and by reason his great 
virtues was at that time lamented over all the western parts 
of America. 

He had no sooner got out of the wood but he was rf nter- 
tained with such a landscape of fiowery plains, green meadows, 
running streams, sunny hills, and shady vales, as were not to 
be represented by his own expressions, nor, as he said, by the 
conceptions of others. This happy region was peopled with 
30 innumerable swarms of spirits, who applied themselves to 
exercises and diversions according as their fancies led them. 
Some of them were tossing the^figiirejof^a quoit ; others were 
pitching the shadow of a Bar^ ; others were breaki^ig the 
apparition of a horse ; and multitudes employing themselves 
upon ingenious handicrafts with the souls of departed 
utensils ; for that is the name which in the Indian language 
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they give their tools when they are burnt or broken. As he 
travelled through this delightful scene, he was very often 
tempted to pluck the flowers that rose everywhere about him 
in tl^e greatest variety and profusion, having never seen 
several of them in his own country ; but he quickly found, 
that though they were objects of his sight, they were nht 
liable to his touch. He at length ^me to the side of a great 
river, and being a good fisherman himself, stood upon the 
banks of it some time to look upon an angler that Ijad taken 
a great many shapes of fishes, whicl^ lay flouncing up and 10 
down bx him. 

I should have told my reader, that this Indian had been 
formerly married to one of the greatest beauties of his 
country, by whom he had several children. This couple 
were so famous for their love and constanc/ to one another, 
that the Indians to this day, when they give a married man 
joy of his wife, wish that they may live together like 
Mar ra ton and Yaratilda. Marraton had not stood long by 
the fisherman when he saw the shadow of his beloved Yara- 
tilda, who had for some time fixed her eye upon him, before 20 
he* discovered her. Her arms were stretched out towards 
him ; floo(^ of tears ran down her eyes ; her looTcs, her 
hands, her voice called him over to her ; and at the same 
time seemed to tell him that the river was impassable. Who 
can de^ribe the passion made up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, 
astonishment, that rose in the Indian upon the sight of his 
dear Yaratilda ? he could express it by nothing but his tears, 
which ran like a river down his cheeks as he looked upon her. 

He had not stood in this posture long, l^fore he plunged into 
the stream that lay before him ; and finding it to be nothing 30 
but the phantom of a river, stalked on ^he bottom of it till 
he arose on the other side. At his approach Yaratilda flew 
into his^rms, whilst Marraton wished himself disencumbered 
of that*body which kept her from his embraces. After many 
questions and endearments on both sides, she conducted him 
to a bower which she had dressed with her own hands with 

c 
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all the ornaments that could be met with in those blooming 
regions. She had made it gay beyond imagination, and wjis 
every day adding something new to it. As Man aton stood 
astonished at the unsp^kabfe beauty of her habitatioi^, and 
ravishetl with the fragi’ancy that came from every part of it, 
'Yaratilda told him that she was jn^aring this boVer for his 
reception, as well knowing that» ti^prefyA pdiis God, and his. 
faithful dealing towards men, would certainly bring him to 
that happy place, whenever his life should be at an end. She 
10 then brought two of her children to him, who died some 
years before, and resided with her in the same dglightlul 
bower ; advising him to breed up those others which were 
still with him in such a manner, that they might hereafter 
all of them hieet together in this happy jdace. 

This traditioii tells us further, that he had afterwards a 
sight of those dismal habitations which are the portion of ill 
men after death ; and mentions several molten seas of gold, 
in which were plunged the souls of liarbaraus Europe'aiis, 
who put to the sword so many thousands of poor Indians for 
20 the sake of that precious metal : but having already touched 
upon the chief points of this tradition, and exceeded flie 
measui’e of my paper, I shall not give any further account 
of it 
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IX. VISIT TO THE ROYAX. EXCHANGE.* 

No. 69.] Saturday, May 19,1711. [Addison. 

segotes, illic veniunt felicius uvee : 

Arborei fa3tu8 alibi, atque injussa virescunt 
Gramina* Nonnc vide^, crocef>B ut Tmolus odores, 

India mitt it ebur, moUes sua thura Sabaii? 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pontus 
Caatorea, iJliadurft palmaa Epii'ua equarum ? 

^Contiiiuo haa leges aetemaquo fcedera certis 
Impoauit Natura locis. — Virg. Georg. 1. 54. 

This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres suits ; 

That other loads the trees with happy fruits, • ’ 10 

A fourth with grass, imbidden decks the ground : 

Thus Tmolus is with yellow saffron crown’d ; 

India black ebon and white iv’ry bears ; 

And soft Idume weeps her od’rous tears : 

Thus Pontus sends her beaver stones from far : 

And naked Spaniards temper steel for war : 

Epirus for th’ Elean chariot breeds 

(In hopes of palms) a race of running steeds. 

Tl|is is th’ original contract ; these the laws 

Imposed by nature, and by nature’s cause. — Dryden. 20 

There is no place in tjie tjown which I so Iniich love to 
frequent as the Royal Exchanga It gites me a secret 
satisfaction, and, in some measure, gratifies my vanity, as I 
am an Englishman, to see so rich an assembly of countrymen 
and foreigners consulting together upon the private business 
of mankind, and making this metropolis a kind of emporium 
for the whole earth. I must confess I*look upon high-change 
to be a great council, in wh^ch all considerable nations have 
their representatives. {^Factors in the trading world are what 
ambasgmdors are in the politic world^ they negotiate affairs, 
conclude treaties, and 'maintain a good correspondence 
between those wqp-lthy societies of men that are divided from 
OTip another hv seas and oceans, or live on the different 
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extremities of a continent. I have 6ften been pleased to 
hear disputes adjusted between an inhabitant of Japan and 
an alderman of London, or to see a subject of the Great 
Mogul entering into lefigue with one of the Czar of 
Muscovy. I am infinitely delighted in mixing with these 
several ministers of commerce, as they are distinguished by 
their different wa^ks and^differ^iit languages : sometimes I 
am jostled among a body of Armenians ; sometimes I am 
lost in a jrowd of Jews ; and sometimes make one in a group 
10 of Dutclimen, (I am. a Dane, Swtde, or Frenchman at 
different times ; or rather fancy myself like thejol^ 

^pher, who upon being asked what countryman he was, 
.replied that he was a citizen of the world.) 

Though* ]• very frequently yisit this busy multitude of 
people, I am kftown to nobody there but my friend Sir 
Andrew, who often smileS upon me as he sees me bustling in 
the crowd, but at the same time cQnnixes at my presence 
without taking any further notice of me. There is indeed a 
merchant of Egypt, who just knows me by sight, having 
20 formerly remitted me some money to Grand Cairo ; but as I 
am not versed in the modem Coptic, our conferences go no 
further \han a bow and a grimace. 

^ * This grand scene of business gives me an infinite variety of 
solidahJ sufistantial entertainments As I am a great lover 
oT^mankind, my heart naturally overflows with pleaiiiire at 
the sight of a prosperous and happy multitude, insomuch, ths^' 
at many public solemnities I cannot forbear expressing my 
with tears that have stolen down my cheeks. For this reason 
I am wonderfully delighted to see such a body of men thriv- 
30 ing in their own private fortunes, and at the same time pro- 
moting the public stock ; or, in other words, raising estates for 
their own families, by bringing into Jheir country whatever 
is wanting, and carrying out of it whatever is superflwpus. 

Nature seems to have taken a peculiar care to disseminate 
the blessings among the different regions qf the world, witji 
an eye to this mutual intercourse and trafiic among mankind, 
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that the natives of the several parts of the globe might have 
a kind of dependence upon otie another, and be .united 
together by this comijion interest. Almost every degree 
prod^ices something peculiar t<f it The food often ^ows in 
one country and the sauce in another. The fruits of Portugal 
are co ixec ted byjbhe product s of Barbadoesj the infusion of 
a China plant sweetened wjth the pith of an Indian oane. 
The Philippic Islands give a flavour to our European bowls. 
The single dress of a woman of quality is often the product 
of a hundred climates. • Tlie muflf and the fan comS together 10 
from tl^e different ends of the earth. Tlie scarf is sent from 
the torrid zone, and the tippet from beneath the pole. The 
brocade petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, and the 
xiiaraond necklace out of the bowels of Indostan* 

P If we consider our own country in its tiatural prospect, 
without any of the benefits and advantages of commerce, 
what a barren, uncomfortable spot of earth falls to our snare 1 
Natural historians tell us, tliat no fruit grows originally 
among us besides hips and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, with 
other delicacies of the like nature ; that our climate of itself, 20 
afid without the assistance of art, can make no further advances 
towards % plum than to a sloe, and carries an apple to no 
greater a perfection tlian a c rab : that our melons, our 
peaches, our figs, our apricots, and cherries, are strangers 
jyoiong us, imported in different ages, and naturalized in our 
English gardens ; and that they would all degenerate and 
fall away into the trash of our own country, if they were 
wholly neglected by the planter, and left to the mercy of our 
sun and soil. Nor has traffic more enriched our vegetable 
world, than it has improved the whole face of nature among 30 
us. Our Ships are laden with the harvest of every climate : 
our tables are stored with spices, and oils, and wines ; our 
rooms^are filled with pyrami^ of China, and adorned with 
the workmanship of Japan ; our morning’s draught comes to 
us from the remotest corners of the earth ; we repair our 
bodies by the drugs of America, and repose ourselves under 
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Indian candies. My friend Sir Andrew calls the vineyards 
of Frauce oiir gardens ; the spice^islands our hot-beds ; the 
Persians our silk- weavers, and the Chinese our potters. 
Nature'indeed furnishes us with the bare necessaries of, life, 
but traffic gives us a great variety of What is useful, and at 
the same time supplies us with everything that is convenient 
and ornamental. Nof is it the le^t part of tli^s our happiness, 
that while we enjoy the remotest products of the north and 
south, we are free from those extremities of weather which 
10 give them birth ; that our eyes are refreshed with the green 
fields of Britain, at the same time that our palates are,f easted 
with fruits that rise between the tropics. 

For these reasons there are not more useful members in a 
commoiiweakh than merchants^. They knit mankind to- 
gether in a mutual intercourse of good offices, distribute the 
gifts of nature, find work for the poor, and wealth to the 
rich, and magnificence to the great. Our English merchant 
converts the tin of his own country into' gold, and exchanges 
his wool for rubies. The Mahometans arp clothed in our 
20 British manufacture, and the inhabitants of the fro^n zone 
warmed with the fleeces of our sheep. • 

When^I have been upon the C^nge, I have oft^n fancied 
one of our old kings standing in person, where he is repre- 
sented in effigy, and looking down upon the wealthy concourse 
of people with which that place is every day filled. this 
case, how would he be surprised to hear all the languages of 
Europe spoken in this little spot of his former dominions, 
and to see so many private men, who in his time would have . 
been the vassals of some powerful baron, negotiating like 
30 princes for greater sums of money than were formerly to be 
met with in the roygil treasury 1 Trade, without enlarging 
the British territories, has given us a kind of additional 
empire : it has multiplied the number of the rich, ma^e our 
landed estates infinitely more valuable than they were 
formerly, and added to them an accession of other estates as, 
valuable as the lands themselves. 
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X. ACCOTTNT OF THE EVERLASTING CL¥B. 

No. 7^.] Wednesday, May 23, 1711. [ilPddison. 

^ Gem 13 immottale manet, miiltosquc per annos 

Stat foi tuna domus, et avi numeraiitiir avonim. 

Virg. Ocorg. iv. 2()8. 

Til’ immortal line in sure succession reigns, 

The foi tui>%of the family remains, 

And giandsires’ grandsons the long list contains. — Dryden. 

• 

Having already given iny reader an account of several 
extraordinary clubs, both ancient and modern, I did not 
design to have troubled him with any more Aianatives of 
this nature, but I have lately received infoMuation t>f a club 
which I can call neither ancient nor modern, that I daresay 10 
will be no less surprising to my reader than it was to myself, 
for which reason I shall communicate it to the public as one 
of the greatest curiosities in its kind. 

A friend of mine complaining of a tradesman who is re- 
lated to him, after having represented him as a very idle 
worthlesS^fellow who neglected his family, and spenf most of 
his time over a bottle, told me, to conclude his character, 
that he was a member of the Everlasting Club. So very odd 
a titl% raised my curiosity to inquire into the nature of a 
club that had s uch a sou nding name^ upon which my friend 20 
gave me the following account ; — 

The Everlasting Club consists of a hundred members, who 
divide the whole twenty-four tours among them in such a 
manner that the club sits day and night from one end of the 
year to another, no party presuming to^rise till they are re- 
lieved by those who are in course to succeed them. By this 
mean8#a member of the Everlasting Club never wants com- 
pany, for though he is not upon duty himself he is sure to 
jind some who are ; so that if he be disposed to take a w|^t, 
a nooning, an evening^s draught, or a bottle after midnight, 30 
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he goes to the club and finds a k^t of friends to his 
mind. ^ 

^t is a maxim in this club that the steward never dies ; for 
as they succeed one another By way of rotation, no mantis to 
quit the great elbow chair which stands at the upper end of the 
tsfble, until his successor is in a readiness to fill if, insomuch 
that there has not been a se(^ vacante iDf^ihe memory of 
man. 

This club was instituted towards the end (or, as some of 
] 0 them say, about the middle) of the civil wars, and continued 
without interruption till the time of the great fire, which 
burnt them out and dispersed them for several weeks. The 
steward at that time maintained his post till he had like to 
have been blown up with a neighbouring house (which was 
demolished in order to stop the fire), and would not leave the 
chair at last till he had emptied all the bottles upon the 
table, and received repeated directions from the club to with- 
draw himself. This steward is frequently talked of in the 
, club, and looked upon by every member of it as a greater 
20 man than the famous captain mentioned in my Lord Claren- 
don, who was burned in his ship because he would not quit' it 
without” orders. It is said that towards the closfe of 1700, 
being the great year of jubilee, t he club had it under con- 
sideration whether they should break up or continue their 
session ; but after many speeches and debates it was at 
length agreed to sit out the other century. This resolution 
passed in a general club wemme contradicente. ^ 

Having given this short account of the institution and 
continuation of the Everlastiag Club, I should here endea- 
30 vour to say something of the manners and characters of its 
several members, wjliich I shall do according to the best 
lights I have received in this matter. 

It appears by their books in general that since their first 
institution they have smoked fifty tons of tobacco, drank 
thirty thousand butts of ale, one thousand fiogsheads of red 
port, two hundred barrels of brandy, and a kilderkin of 
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small beer. There has been likewise a great consumption of 
cards. It is also said that they observe the law in Joii- 
^n*3 Club, which orders the fire to be always kept in 

esto) as well for the convenience of lighting their 
pipes, as to cure the dampness of the club-room. They have 
an old worflan in the nature of a vestal, whose business it is to 
cherish and perpetuate the fiye wh^ch burns from generation 
to generation, and has seen the glass-house fires in and out 
above an hundred times. 

The Everlasting Club* treats all other clubs with an eye of 10 
contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat and October as of a 
couple of upstarts. Their ordinary discourse (as much as I 
have been able to learn of it) turns altogether upon such 
adventures as have passed in^their own as^rabiy ; of mem- 
bers who have taken the glass in their turnS for a week to- 
gether, without stirring out of their club ; of others who 
have smoked an hundred pipes at a sitting ; of others who 
have not missed their morning^s draught for twenty years 
together ; sometimes they speak in raptures of a run of ale 
in King Charles’s reign ; and sometimes reflect with astonish- 20 
mJiit upon games at whisk which have been miraculously 
recovered •by members of the society, when in all* human 
probability the case was desperate. 

They delight in several old catches, which they sing at all 
hours io encourage one another to u^isten theit clay, and 
grow immortal by drinking, with many other edifying exhor- 
tations of the like nature. 

There are four general clubs held in a year, at which times 
they fill up vacancies, appoint waiters, confirm the old fire- 
maker or elect a new one, settle contributions for coals, pipes, 30 
tobacco, and other necessaries. 

The senior member has outlived the whole club twice over, 
and ha« been drunk with the grandfathers of some of the 
present sitting members. C. 
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XI. PARTY PATCHES. 

Xo. 8E] Saturday, •Jtine 2, 1711. [Addison. 

Qxialis ubi audito venantum murmure Tigris, 

Horruit in maoulas. — Stat. Theh, ii, 128. 

As when the tigress hewfi* the hunter’s Ain, 

Dark angry spots distain .her glossy skin. 

About tte middle of last winter I went to see an opera at 
the theatre in the Haymarket, where I could not but take 
notice* of two parties of very fine women, that had placed 
themselves in the opposite side boxes, and seemed drawn up 
in a kind olP battle-array one against another. After a short 
10 survey of them,'*! found they were patched differently ; the 
faces, on one hand, being spotted on the right side of the 
foreliead, and those upon the other on the left. I (quickly 
perceived that they cast hostile glances upon one another ; 
and that their patches were placed in those different situa- 
tions as party signals to distinguish friends from foes. In the 
middle boxes, between these two opposite bodies, were several 
ladies ^ho patched indifferently on botli sides of Uieir faces, 
and seemed to ait there with no other intention but to see 
the opera. Upon inquiry I found that the body of Amazqnf 
20 on my right hand were Whigs, and those on my left Jories ; 
and that those who had placed themselves in the middle 
boxes were a neutral party, whose faces had not yet declared 
themselves. These last, however, as I afterwards found, 
diminished daily, and took their party with one side or the 
other insomuch that I observed in several of them the 
patches, which were before dispersed equally, are now all gone 
over to the Whig or ihe Tory side of the face. The cen- 
sorious say that the men whose hearts are aimed at gre very 
often the occasions that one part of the face is thus dis- 
30 honoured, and lies under a kind of disgrace, while the other 
is so much set off and adorned by the owner ; and that the 
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patches turn to the right or to the left, according to the prin- 
ciples of tlie man who is moat in favour. But whatevejr may 
be the motives of a few fantastical coquettes, who do not 
patch ^f or the public good so mutfh as for their own jJrivate 
advantage, it is certain that there are several women of 
honour wh« patch out of principle, and with an eye to th« 
interest of their country. Na^, I am informed that some of 
them adhere so steadfastly to their *party, and are so far from 
sacrificing their zeal for the public to their passions for any 
particular person, ftiat irta late draught of marriage* articles 10 
a lady has stipulated with her husband that whatever his 
opinions are, she shall be at liberty to patch on which side 
she pleases. ^ 

I must here take notice that Rosalinda, a hiinous Whig 
partisan, has, most unfortunately, a ^y beautiful mole on the 
Tory part of her forehead, which being very conspicuous, has 
occasioned many mistakes, and given an^ handle to her 
enemies to misrepresent her face, as thouglTitniaJ revolted 
from the Whig interest. But whatever this natural patch 
may seem to insinuate, it is well kno^^ tliat her notions of 20 
government are still the same. This unlucky mole, however, 
has misled* several coxcombs ;fand like the hanging out of 
false colours, made some of them converse with Rosalinda in 
what they thought the spirit of her pj^rty, when on a sudden 
she hag given them an imexpected fire, that has sunk them 
all at once^ If Rosalinda is unfortunate in her mole, Nigra- 
mlla is as unhappy in a pimple, which forces her, against her 
inclinations, to patch on the Whig side. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who formerly have 
been taught to believe that this artificial spotting of the face 30 
was unlawful, are now reconciled by a zeal for their cause, to 
what they could not be prompted by a concern for their beauty. 
This way of declaring war upon one another puts me in mind 
of whaJ is reported of the tigress, that several spots rise in 
her skin when she is angry ; or, as Mr. Cowley has imitated 
the verses that stantl as the motto of this paper, 
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'—She Bwells with angry pride, 

^ And calls forth all her spots on every side. 

When I was in the theatre the time above-mentioned, I 
had the curiosity to count <>the patches on both sides, and 
found the Tory patches to fee about twenty stronger than the 
WTiig ; but to make amends for this small ineqi:^aiity, I the 
next morning found the whole j)uppet-show filled with faces 
spotted after the Wliiggish manner. Whether or no the 
ladies had retreated hither in order to rally their forces I 
10 cannot telt, but the next night they^came^in so great a body 
to the opera that they outnumbered the enemy. 

This account of party patches will,. I am afraid, appear im- 
probable to those who live at a distance from the fashionable 
world ; butias it is a distinction of a very singular nature, 
and what perha^)S may never meet with a parallel, I think I 
should not have discharged the office of a faithful Spectator 
had I not recorded it. 

I liave endeavoured to expose this party rage in women, as 
it only serves to aggravate the hatred and animosities that 
20 reign among men, and m a great measure deprives the fair 
sex of those peculiar charms with which nature has endowed 
them. ♦ 

When the Romans and Sabines were at war, and just upon 
the point of giving battle, the women who were allied to both 
of them interposed with so many 'tears and entreaties that 
they prevented the mutual slaughter which threatened both 
parties, and united them together in a firm and lasting peace. 

I would recommend this noble example to our British 
ladies, at a time when their country is torn with so many un- 
30 natural divisions, that if they continue, it will be a misfor- 
tune to be born in it. The Greeks thought it so improper for 
women to interest themselves in competitions and conten- 
tions, that for this reason, among others, they forbade them, 
under pain (^f death, to be present at the Olympic games, 
notwitlistaiiding these were the public diversions of all 
Greece. 
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As our English women excel those of all nations in beauty, 
they should endeavour to outshine them in all other accom- 
plishments proper to the sex, and to distinguish themselves 
as teller mothers and faithful wives, rather than as furious 
partisans. Female virtues are of a domestic turn. The family 
is the proper province for private women to shine in. K 
they must be shewing their z^l fo^ the public, let it not be 
against those who are perhaps of the same family, or at least 
of the same religion or nation, but against those who are the 
open, professed, undoutffced enemies of their faith, liberty, 10 
and country. When the Romans were pressed with a foreign 
enemy, the ladies voluntarily contributed all their rings and 
jewels to assist the government under ^e public e xigence. 
which appeared so laudable ^n action in Uie eyes of their 
countrymen, that from thenceforth it was permitted by a law 
to pronounce public orations at the funeral of a woman in 
praise of the deceased person, which till that time was 
yeguliar to men. 

Would our English ladies, instead of sticking on a patch 
against those of their own country, show themselves so truly 20 
piiblic-spirited as to sacrifice every one her necklace against 
the commcfti enemy, wlmt decrees ought not to be Wde in 
favour of them ? 

Since I am recollecting upon this subject such passages as 
occur to my memory out of ancient authors, I cannot omit a 
sentence in the celebrated funeral oration of Pericles, which 
he made in honour of those brave Athenians that were slain in 
a fi^t with the Lacedaemonians. Aiter having addressed him- 
selTfo the several ranks and orders of his countrymen, and 
shown them how they should behave themselves in the public 
cause, he turns to the female part of hii^ audience : “ And as 
for you (says he), I shall advise you in very few words : 
aspire^^nly to those virtues that are peculiar to your sex ; 
follow your natural modesty, and think it your greatest com- 
Eiendation not be talked of one way or other.’^ 
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XII. LADIES’ HEAD-DRESSES. 

No. 96.] Friday, Jane 22, 1711. [Addison. 

Tanta eat qunerendi cura decoris. — Juv. vi. 500. 

So studiously their jj^rsons they adorn. 

TheHB is not so variable a thing in nature as a lady’s head- 
dress : within my own memory I hjrve known it rise and fall 
above thirty degrees. About ten years ago it sho^ up to a 
very great height, insomuch that the female part of our 
species were much taller than the men. The women were of 
such an enoTmous stature, that we appeared as grasshoppers 
before them”:* at present the whole sex is in a manner 
10 dwarfed and shrunk into a race of beauties that seems almost 
another species. I remember several ladies, who were once 
very near se^en foot high, that at present want some ir^hes 
of five : how they came to be thus curtailed I cannot learn ; 
wh^er the whole sex be at present under any penance 
, which we know nothing of, or whether they have cast their 
head-dresses in order to surprise us with somethhjg in that 
kind which shall be entirely new ; or whether some of the 
tallest of the sex, being too cunning for the rest, have con- 
trived this method to make themselves appear sizeable, is 
2Q still a secret ;fthough I find most are of oi)inion,(they are at 
present like trees new lopped and pruned, that wUl certainly 
sprout up and flourish with greater heads than before^ For 
my own part, as I do not love to be insulted by women who 
are taller than myself, I admire the sex much more in their 
present humiliation, which has reduced them to their natural 
dimensions^ than when they had extended their persons, and 
lengthened themselves out into ’formidable and gigantic 
figures. I am not for adding to the beautiful edifice of 
nature, nor for raising any whimsical superstructure upop 
' her plans : I must, therefore, repeat it, that 1 am highly 
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pleased with the coifeure now in fashion, and think it shows 
the good sense which at present very much reigns amopg the 
valuable part of the sex. One may observe, that women in 
all agps have taken more pahis than men to adorn the ftutside 
of their heads ; and, indeed, I very much' ad mire^ that those 
female arcltitects, who raise such wonderful structures out #f 
ribbons, lace, ai^d wii^e,. have not been recorded for their 
respective inventions. It is certain there have been as many 
orders in these kinds of building, as in those which have been 
made of marble :*some4imes they riso in the shSpe of a 10 
pyrami(^ sometimes like a tower, and sometimes like" a 
steeple. In Juvenal’s time the building grew by several 
orders and stories, as he has very humorously described it. 

• 

Tot premit ordinibus, toif adhuc corapagil^s altum 

.^dificat caput : Andromachen a fronte viSebis ; 

Post minor est : aliam credas. — Juv. 501-3. 

With curls on curls they build her head before. 

And mount it with a formidable tow’r ; 

A giantess she seems ; but look behind, 

And then she dwindles to the pigmy kind. — Dry den. 20 

But I (k) not remember, in any part of my reading, that 
the head-dress aspired to so great an extravagance as in the 
fourteenth century ; when it was built up in a couple of 
cones yr spires, which stood so exces-si vely high on each side 
of the head, that a woman who was but a Pigmy without her 
head-dress, appeared like a Colossus upon putting it on. 
Monsieur Paradin says, “That these old-fashioned f ontan ges 
rose an ell above the head ; that they were pointed like 
steeples, ^d had long loose pieces of ejage fastened to the 
tops of them, which are curiously frinpd, and hung down 30 
their backs like streame rs.” 

The p"omen might possibly have carried this G^hi^build- 
ing much higher, had not a famous monk, Tliomas Connecte 
name, attacked it with great zeal and resolution. This 
holy man travelled from place to place to pre^h down this 
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monstrous comujoda.; and succeeded so well in it, that as the 
magic^ns sacrificed their books to the flames upon the 
preachipg of an apostle, many of the women threw down 
their head-dresses in the mMdle of his sermon, and made a 
bonfire of them within sight of the pulpit. He was so 
renowned, as well for the sanctity of his life as hi» manner of 
preaching, that he had often a congregation of twenty 
thousand people ; the men placing themselves on the one 
side of his pulpit, and the women on the other, that appeared 
10 (to use the similitude of an ingenioi?6 writer) like a forest of 
cedars with their heads reaching to the clouds. ^ He so 
warmed and animated the people against this monstrous 
ornament, that it lay under a kind of persecution ; and 
whenever it^ appeared in public, was pelted down by the 
rabble, who flung atones at the persons that wore it. But 
notwithstanding this prc^gy vanished while the preacher 
was among them, it began to appear again some mouths after 
his departure ; or, to tell it in Afonsieur Paradin’s own 
words, “ Tlie women, that, like snails in a fright, had drawn 
’ 2(1 in their horns, shot them out again as soon as the danger was 
over.” This extravagance of the women^s head-dresses 'In 
that ag& is taken notice of by Monsieur D’Argeiitre in his 
History of Bretagne, and by other historians as well as the 
person I have here quoted. 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is the only time 
for the making of laws against the exorbitance of power ; in 
the same manner^ an excessive head-dress may be attacked 
the most effectually when the fashion is against it. I do, 
therefore, recommend this“ paper to my female readers by 
30 way of prevention. 

I would desire the fair sex to consider how impossible it is 
for them to add anything that can be ornamental to what is 
already the masterpiece of nature. The head has t^e most 
beautiful appearance, as well as the highest station, in a 
human figure. Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying 
the face : she has touched it with vermilion, planted in it a 
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double row of i^ry, made it the seat of smiles and blushes, 
lighted it up and enlivened it with the brightness the 
eyes, hung it on each side with curious organs sense, given 
it airg and graces that -cannot Ife described, and surrftunded 
it with such a flowing shade of hair as sets all its beauties 
in the most agreeable light ;^in short, she seems to lia\>e 
designed the he^d as the cuycua to the most glorious of her 
works ; and when we load it with such a pile of super- 
.^wmerary ornaments, we destroy the symmetry of the human 
figure, and foolishly contrive ^to cal^off the eye frSm great 10 
and real^beauties, to childish g^^gW8,w>bons, and bone-lace.} 


XIII. EXERCISE OF THE FAN* 

No. 102.] Wednesday, June 27, 1711. [Addison. 

Lusus animo debent aliquando dari, 

Ad cogitandum melior ut redcat Bibi^ 

Pbeedr. Fah, xiv. 3. 

•The mind ought sometimes to be diverted, that it may return the 
better to thanking. 

I DO not know whether to call the following letter a satire 
upon coquettes, or a representation of their several fantastical 
accomf)lishments, or what other title to give it ; but as it is 
I shall communicate it to the public. It Wtll sufficiently ex- 
plain its own intentions, so that I shall give it my reader at 20 
length, without either preface or postscript 

‘‘Mr. Spectator, 

“ Women are armed with fans as men with swords, 
and sometimes do more execution with them. To the end, 
therefcyre, that ladies may be entire mistresses of the weapon 
w'hich tliey bear, I have erected an Academy for the training 
of young wonjen in the Exercise of the Fan, according to 
the most fashionable airs and motions that are now practised 

D ‘ 
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at court. Th^ ladied who carry fans under me are drawn up 
twice ^ day in my great hall, where they are instructed in 
the use of^, t]^r arms« and exercised by the following words 
oi comfoand’ 

Handle*your Fans, 

Unfurl your Fans, 

Discharge your Fans, 

GrouiSd your Pans, 

Recover your Fans, 

2Q ^ Flutter your Faps. 

By the right observation pf these few plain words of com- 
mand, a woman of a' tolerable 'genius who will apply herself 
diligently to her exercise fop the space of one half year, shall 
be able to give her fan all the graces that can possibly enter 
into that little modish machine. 

“ But to thfe end that my readers may form to themselves 
a right notion of this exercise, I beg leave to explain it to 
them in all its parts. When my female regiment is drawn 
up ill array, every one her weapon in her hand, upon 
26 nay giving the word to Handle, their Fans, each of them 
shakes her fan at me with a smile, then gives her right-hatid 
woman u tap upon the shoulder, then presses be» lips with 
the extremity of her fan, then lets her arms fall in an easy 
motion, and stands in readiness to receive the next word of 
command. All this is done with a close fan, and is generally 
learned in the first '^eek. 

“ The next motion is that of Unfurling the Fan, in which 
are comprehended several little flirts and vibrations, as also 
gradual and deliberate openings, with many voluntary fallings 
30 asunder in the Fan itself, that are seldom learned under ^ 
month’s practice. This part of the exercise pleases the spec- 
tators more than aiiy other, as it discovers on a sudden an 
infinite number of Cupids, garlands, altars, birds, ^^beasts, 
rainbows, and the like agreeable figures, that display *^tliem- 
selves to view, whilst every one in the regiment holds a 
picture in her hand. 
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“ Upon my giving the word to Discharge their Fans, they 
give one general crack, that may be heard at a eon^iderable 
distance when the ^nd sits fair. HiiS is (j||e o£ the most 
difijcult parts of the exerciibe f but I have seveW ladies with 
me, who at their first 'entrance could not give a pop loud 
enough to be heard at the further end of a room, who can 
now Discharge a Fan in suph a manner, tha^ it shall make a 
report like a pocket-pistol. I have likewise taken care (in 
order to hinder young women from letting off their fans in 
wrong places of unsuitable occasions) to show ^pon what 10 
subje(;t the crack of a' fan may/ come in properly. I have 
likewise invented a fan, With which a girl of sixteen, by the 
help of a little wind which ia enclosed about one of the 
largest sticks, can make loud a crack as a woman of fifty 
with an ordinary fan. 

“ When the fans are thus discharged, the word of command 
in course is to Ground their Fans. This teaches a lady to 
quit her fan gracefully when she throws it aside, in order to 
take up a pack of cards, adjust a Curl of h|^r, replace a fallen 
pin, or apply herself to any other matter of importance. 20 
*This part of the exercise, as it only consists in tossing a fan 
with aif air upon a long table (which stands by for that pur- 
pose) may be learnt in two days’ time as well as in a twelve- 
month. 

^‘^When my female regiment is thus disarmed, I generally 
let them walk about the room for time ; when on a 
sudden (like ladies that look upon their watches after a long 
visit) they all of them hasten to their arms, catch them up in 
a hurry, and place themselves in thefr, proper stations upon 
‘ my calling out Recover your Fans. This part of the exercise 30 
is not difficult, provided a woman applies her thoughts to it. 

“The Fluttering of the Far^ is the last, and, indeed, the 
masterpiece of the whole exercise ; but if a lady does not 
misspend her time, she ma;^ make herself mistress of it in 
three months^ I generally lay aside the dog-days and the 
hot time of the summer for the teaching of this part of the 
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exercise ; for ^ soon as ever I pronounce Flutter your Fans, 
the pla4^ is filled with so many zephyrs and gentle breezes as 
are very refr^iahing in that season of the year, though they 
might bb dangerous to ladies 6f a tender constitution in^ny 
other. 

^ There is an infinite variety of motions to be made use of 
in the Flutter of a Fan : ther^ is the ang^y flutter, the 
modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the confused flutter, the 
merry flutter, and the amorous flutter. Not to be tedious, 
10 there is scarce any emotion in the mind which does not pro- 
duce a suitable agitation in the* fan j insomuch, that if^I only 
see the f^ of a disciplined lady, I know very well whether 
she laughs, frowns^ or blushes. I have seen a fan so very 
angry, that would have been dangerous for the absent 
lover who provoked it to liave come within the wind of it ; 
and at other times so ve^ languishing, that I have been glad 
for the lady^s sake the lover was at a sufficient distance from 
it. I need not add, that a fon is either a prude or a coquette, 
according to the nature of the person who bears it. To con 
20 elude my letter; I must acquaint you, that I have from my 
own observations compiled a little treatise for the use of mf 
scholars, tsntitled, The Passions of the Fan, which I will 
communicate to you, if you think it may be of use to the. 
public. I shall have a general review on Thursday next, to 
which you shall be very welcome if you will honour it jvith 
your presence. — I am,” etc. 

*^RS . — T teach young gentlemen the whole art of gallanting 
a fan. 

— I have ^veral little plain fans made for this use, to 
30 avoid expense.” 
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XIV. SIR ROGER Alt MOME: 

No. i 06 .] Monday, J3ly 2, 1711. [Addison. 

Hinc tibi Copia 
Manabit ad plenum, benigno 
Ruria hono^um^)pulel•ta oomu.—- Hor. 1 0<L 14. 

Here Plenty’* liberal horn shall pour 
Ofcfruits |or thee a copious shoi^^r, 

Rich honours of th^ quiet plain. 

Having often received an inv^ation from my friend Sir 
Roger de Cdverley to pass away a month w^ith him in the 
country, I last week accompanied him thither, a^id am settled 
with him for some time at his country-hftuse, where I in- 10 
tend to form several of my ensuing speculations. Sir Roger, 
who is very well acquainted with my humour, lets me rise 
and go to bed when I please ; dine at his own table, or in my 
chamber, as I think fit ; sit still, and say nothing, without 
bidding me be merry, When the gentlemen of the country 
come to see him, he only shows me at a distance. As I have 
been wafking in his fields, I have observe^ them pealing a 
sight of me over an hedge, and have heard the knight desir- 
ing them not to let n^e see them, for that I hHted to be 
stared at. 20 

I am the more at ease in Sir Roger^s family, because it con- 
sists of sober and gt^aid for as the knight is the best 

master in the world, he seldom changes his servants ; and as 
he is beloved by all about him, his servants never care for 
leaving him : by this means his domegtics are all in years, 
and grown old with their master. You would take his va^et 
de chambre for his brother ; his butler is grey-headed ; his 
groo^is one of the gravest men that I have ever seen ; and 
liis coachman has the looks of a privy -councillor. You see 
fhe goodness of»the master evfen in the old house-dog ; and 30 
in a gray pad, that is kept in the stable with great care and 
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tendernesa out of regard to Jiia jMiat ^feryices, though he has 
been useless for several years. 

I could PjOt'^but observe With a great deal of pleasure, 
the joy ^that Appeared in the®,^unte^ances of these ancient 
domestics upon, my friend’s arrival at l^eountry-seat. Some 
of them wuld not refrain from tears at the sight of their old 
master ; every <ine of them^ preset forward to do something 
for hirii, and seemed diacOurajged if they were not employed. 
At the same time the good old knight, with a mii^ure of the 
1 0 father an3 the master of thoafamily, temper^ the inquiries 
after his own affairs ivith;eei;^6ral kind questions relying to 
themselves. This humanity and ^ good -nature engages every- 
body to him, so'^that W^en 'he is pleasant upon any of them, 
all his family* are in good, humoijr, and none so much as the 
person whom he diverts himself with : on the contrary, if he 
coughs, or befrjiys ani" i^fi™ity of old age, it is easy for a 
stander-by to ob^iefve a secret concern in the^ looks of all his 
servants. 

My worthy friend has pht me under the particular care of 
20 his butler, who is 4* very prudent man, and, as well as the 
rest of his fellow-servants, woliderfully desirous of pleasing 
me, becdi^se Hiey have often heard their master talk* of me as 
of his partic^Rr friend. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roper is diverting himself 
in the woods or th© fields, is a very venerable man^ v^ho is 
ever with Sir^ Roger, and haS lived at his house in the nature 
^f a chap lain above thirty years. Thisjgentleman is a person 
qf^ good sense, and some learning, of a very regular life, and 
gbli^ing cony^^tigpt he heartily loves Sir Roger, and knows 
30 that he is very-much in the old knight’e esteem ; so that he 
lives in the family rafher as a relation than a dependent. 

I have observed in several of‘ my papers, that my friend 
Sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is something of an 
humourist ; and that his virtues, as weU as imperfections, 
are, as it were, tinged by a certain ext mvag ayce, which make? 
them particularly his, and distinguishes them from those of 
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other men. This cast of mind, aa it ia generally vary inno- 
cent ill itself, so it renders his conversation highly agFeeable, 
and more delightful th^oi the same degree of sense and virtue 
would appear in their common And ordinary colouri As I 
was walking with him last night, he asked me how I liked 
the good man whom I have just How mentioned ; and, without 
staying for my answer, told# me, he was afraid of being 
insulted vsdth Latin and Greek at his own table ; for which 
reason, he desired^a particular friend- of his at the University, 
to find him oul^ja clerg^an rather of plain sense tlian much 10 
learning, of a good aspect, a cleat voice, a sociable temper, 
and, if possible, a man that understood a little of backgain- 
mon. My friend (says Sir Roger) found ‘me out this gentle- 
man, who, besides the endowments required him, is, they 
tell me, a good scholar, though h e do^ not* show it. I have 
given him the parsonage of the parisli ; and because I know 
his value, have settled upon him a good atonuity for life. If 
he outlives me, he shall find tliat he was higher in my esteem 
than perhaps he thinks he is. He has now been with me 
thirty years ; and, thouglr he does not knpw I have taken 20 
notice of it, has never in all that time asked anything of me 
for himself, though he is every day solicitina^me ^or sorue- 
tliing in behalf of one or other of^my tenantijpis parishion- 
ei s. There has not beey a law-suit in th^arish since he has 
livock among them : if any dispute arisas^they apply them- 
selves to him for the decision ; if they do riot acquiesce in his 
judgment, which T th^nk never, happened above once, or 
twice at most, they appeal to me. At his first settling with 
me, I made him a present of all the good sermons which 
have been printed in English, and only begged of him that 30 
every Sunday he would pronounce one/>f them in the pulpit. 
Accordingly lie has digested them into such a series, that 
they^ follow one another naturally, and make a continued 
system of practical divinity. 

As Sir Rogeiiwas going on in his story, the gentleman we 
were talking of came up to us ; and upon the knight’s asking 
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him preached to-morrow (for it was Saturday night), 
told u^, the Bishop of St. Asaph in the morning and Dr. 
South in the afternoon. He then showed us his list of 
preachers for the whole year,® where I saw with a greai^ deal 
of pleasure, Archbishop Tillbtson, Bishop Saunderson, Doctor 
Barrow, Doctor Calamy, with several living authors who 
have published discoutses of practical divinity. I no sooner 
saw this venerable man in the pulpit, but I very much 
approved of my friend’s insisting upon the qualifications of a 
10 good aapSct and a clear voice ; for i was* charmed with 
the gracefulness of his figure and delivery, as well as Jbhe dis- 
courses he pronounced, that I think I never passed any time 
more to my satisfaction. A sermon repeated after this 
manner, is like the composition of a poet in the mouth of a 
graceful actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country clergy would 
follow this examine, and, instead of wasting their spirits in 
laborious compositions of their own, would endeavour after a 
handsome elocution, and all those other talents that are 
20 proper to enforce what has been penned by greater masters. 
This would not only be more easy to themselves, but mofe 
edifymg^fco the people. 


XV. WILL, WIMBLE. 

No. 108.] Wednesday, July 4, 1711. [Addison. 

Gratis anbelans, mulU agendo nihil agens.— Phaedr. Fab, v. 2. 

Out of breath to no purpose, and very busy about nothing. 

As I was yesterday morning walking with Sir Roger 
before his house, a country fellow brought him a huge fish, 
which, he told him, Mr. William Wimble had caught that 
very morning ; and that he presented it with his service t^ 
him, and intended to come and dine with him. At the same 
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time he delivered a letter, which my friend read to me as 
soon as the messenger left him. 

“Sir Eoger, 

I desire you to accept of a jack, which is the t)est I 
have caught this season. I intend to come and stay with 
you a weekt and see how the p erch bite in the Black river. 

I observed with ^ome concen:^ the last time I saw you upon 
the bowling-green, that your whip wanted a lash to it : I 
will bring half a dozen with me that I t\^ted last week, 
which I hope wilf servo you all the time you are in the 10 
country. ^ I have not been out of the saddle for six days last 
past, having been at Eaton with Sir John^s eldest son. He 
takes to his learning hugely. 

' “ I am. Sir, your humble Servant, • 

“WiZL. Wimble.’^ 

This extraordinary letter, and message that accompanied 
it, made me very curious to know the character and quality 
of the gentleman who sent them ; which I found to be as 
follows. Will. Wimble is younger brother to a baronet, and 
descended of the ancient fanuly of the Wimbles. He is now 20 
between forty and fifty ; but being bred to no business, and 
born to no® estate, he generally lives with his elder brother 
as superintendent of his game. He hunt^i a p4ck of dogs 
better than any man in the country, and is very famous for 
finding^ out a hare. He is extremely well versed in all the 
little handicrafts of an idle man ; he makes a May-fly to a 
mii^le ; and furnishes the whole country with angle-rods. 

As he is a good-natured, officious fellow, and very much 
esteemed upon account of his family, he is a welcome guest 
at every house, and keeps up a good correspondence among 30 
all the gentlemen about him. He carrieg a tulip root in his 
pocket from one to another, or exchanges a puppy between a 
couple friends that live perhaps in the opposite sides of 
the county. Will, is a particular favourite of all the young 
heirs, whom he frequently obliges with a net that he has 
weaved, or a setting dog that he has made himself ; he 
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now and then presents a pair of garters of his own knitting 
to their mothers or ^ters ; and raises a great deal of mirth 
amon^ them, by inquiring, as oft^ as he meets them, ‘ how 
they wear ? ^ These gentleman-like tnanufactures, and oblig- 
ing little humour^, make Will, the darling of the country. 

Sir Roger was proceeding in the character of Itim, when he 
saw him make up to us yith two or three diazel-twigs in his 
liand, that he had cut in Sir Roger woods as he came 
through them in his way to the house. I was ver} mucli 
10 pleased to observe on one side thb hearty and sincere wel 
come with wbi<?h Sir Roger received him, and on the other, 
the secret joy whitjRhia guest discovered at sight of the good 
old knight. After the first .salutes were over, Will desired 
Sir Roger \o le^nd him one^of his Servants to cany a set of 
shuttle-cocks, lie had with liim in a little box, to a lady that 
lived about a mik offi to w^om it seems he had promised 
such a ptesent for? above this half-year. Sir Roger’s back 
was no s^ner turned, but honest Will, began to tell me of a 
large cock pheasant that he had sprung in one of the neigh- 
20 bouring woods, with two or three other adventures of the 
same nature. Odd and uncommon characters are the game 
that I *luok for, and most delight in ; for which reason I was 
as much pleased with the novelty of the person that talked 
to me, as he could be for his liff with the springing of a 
pheasant, and therefore listened to him with more than 
ordinary* aittention. 

In the midst of his discourse t^e bell rung to dinner, where 
the gentleman 1 basve been speaking of had the pleasure of 
seeing the huge jack, he had caught, served up for the first dish 
30 in a most sumptucfiis mafuier. Upon our sitting down to it, 
he gsuve us a long account hoV he had hooked it, played 
with it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon the bank, 
with several other particulars, that lasted all the firr-t course. 
A dish of wild fowl, that came afterwards, furnished con- 
versation for the rest of the dinner, which concluded wifti a 
late invention of Will’s for improving the quail-pipe. 
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Upoij withdra^\ing into my room after dinner, I was 
secretly touched with compas^on towar4$ the honest g^tle- 
man tliat had dined with us ; and could not but consider, 
with a^reat deal of concern, l^ox^so good an heart, and^such 
busy hands, were wholly employed in trifles ; that so much 
^ humanity shbuld be so little beneficial to others, and so much , 
industry so little ^vantageous^to himself. The same temper 
of mind, and application to affairs, might have recommended 
him to the public esteem, and have raised his fortune in 
another station of fife. What good to his country, 8r him- 10 
self, migljt not a trader or merchant have done with such 
useful, though ordinary, qualifications ? 

Will. Wimble^s is the case of many a younger brother of a 
great family, who had rather see their children ^starve like 
gentlemen, than thrive in a trade or profession that is 
beneath their quality. This humour fills several parts of 
Europe with pride and beggary. It is thfe happiness of a 
trading nation, like ours, that the yoilnger sons, though 
incaj)able of any liberal art or profession, may be placed in 
such a way of life, as may |:^rhaps enable them to vie with 20 
the^best of their family : accordingly, we find several citizens 
that were faunched into the world with narrow fcjr tunes, 
rising by an hone.st industry to greater estates than those of 
their elder brothers. It is not improbable but Will, was 
formerly tried at divinity* law, or physic ; and that finding 
his genius did not lie that way, his parents gave Jiim up at 
length to his own inventions. But certainly, however 
improper he might have beeh for studies^ of a higher nature, 
he was perfectly well turned for the occUpations^of trade and 
commerce. 30 
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XVI. RURAL MANNERS. 

No. 119.] Tuesday” 17, 1711. [Ajjldison. 

r 

Urbem quam diount Roman, Melibcne, putavi, 

Stultua ego huio noatrae similem. —Virg. Ed. i. 20. 

^ The city men caR'Rome* unskilful oIoto, 

I thought resembled this our humble town. — Warton. 

The first and most obvious reflections wtiich arise in a man 
who changes the city for the country, are upon th^ different 
manner of the people whom he meets with in those two 
differeni^ scenes of life. By manners I do not mean morals, 
but behaviour and good '^eed|pg, as they shew themselves in 
10 the town and iii the country. 

And here, in the first place, I must observe a very great 
revolution that has happened in this article of good-breeding. 
Several obliging deferences, condescensions, and submissions, 
with many outward forms and ceremonies that accompany 
them, were first of all brought up among the politer part of 
mankind, who lived in courts and cities, and distinguished 
themselves from the rustic part of the species ^who on all 
occasions acted bluntly and naturally) by such a mutual 
complaisance and intercourse of civilities. These forms of con- 
20 versation by degrees multiplied and grew troublesome ; the 
modish world found too great a constraint in them, and have 
therefore thrown most of them aside. Conversation, like the 
Eoiuish religion, was so encumbered with show^ 
mony, that it stood in need of a reformation to retrehcb its 
superfluities, and restore its natural good aud |)^uty. 

At present, therefore, an unconstrained carn age, and a 
certain openness of behaviour, are the height of good-breeding. 
The fashionable world is grown free and easy ; our ..manners 
^it more loose u pon ; nothing is so modish as an agreeable 
30 negligence. In a word, good-breeding shows itself ihost, 
where to an ordinary eye it appears the least. 
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If after this we look on the of mode in the country, 

we find in them the manners of the last age7 They haw no 
sooner fetched themselves up to the fashion of a polite world, 
but the^ town has dropped them, ^nd are nearer to the •first 
stage of nature, than to those refinements which formerly 
reigned in tlte court, and still prevail in Ihe country. One 
may now know a that nevpr conversed in the world by 
his excess of good-breeding. A polite country squire shall 
make you as many bows in half an hour, as would serve a 
courtier for a week. There is infinitely more to do* about 10 
place and precedency in a meeting of justice’s wives, than in 
an assembly of duchesses. 

This rural politeness is very troublesome to a man of my 
temper, who generally takes the cliair that is ne]it me, and 
walks first or last, in the front or in the r«ar, as chance 
directs. I have known my friend Sir Roger’s dinner almost 
cold before the qpmpany could adjust the ceremonial, and be 
prevailed upon to sit down ; and have heartily pitied my old 
friend when I have seen him forced to pick and cull his 
guests, as they sat at the sev^sral parts of his table, that he 20 
might drink their healths according to their respective ranks 
and qualiti^. Honest Will. Wimble, who I should have 
thought had been altogether uninfected with ceremony, 
gives me abundance of trouble in this particular. Though he 
has been fishing all the morning, he will not help himself at 
dinner till I am served. When w’e are going out of the hall, 
he runs behind me ; and last night, as we were walking in 
the fields, stopped short at a stile till I came up to it, and 
upon my making signs to him to get over, told me, with a 
serious smile, that sure I believed they had no manners in 30 
the country. 

There has happened another revolution in the point of 
good-brewing, which relates to the coliyersation among men 
of mode, and which I cannot but look upon as very extra- 
ordAary. It was jertainly one of the first distinctions of a 
well-bred man, to express everything that had the most 
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remote appearagice of being obscene in modest terms and dis- 
tant phrases ; whilst the clown, wh6 had no such delicacy of 
conception a^d expressing ^clothed his ideas in those plain 
homely terms that are the Aost obvious and natural. This 
kind of good manners was perhaps carried to an excess, so as 
to make ccpversation^too stiff, formal, and precise ; for which 
reason (as hypocrisy in oner age is generally succeeded by 
atheism in another) conversation is in a great measure re- 
lapsed^ into the first extreme ; so that at present several of 
KJ our men of tho town, and particularly those who have been 
polished in France, make use of the most coarse omcivilized 
words in our language, and utter themselves often in such a 
manner as a clown would blush to hear. 

This infamous piece of good-breeding, which reigns among 
the coxcombs' of the town, has not yet made its way into the 
country ; and as it is impossible for such an irrational way of 
conversation to last long among a people that makes any 
profession of religion, or show of modesty, if the country 
gentlemen get into it, they will certainly be left in the lurch, 
20 Their good-breeding will conle too late to them, and they 
will be thought a parcel of lewd clowns, while they fancy 
themselves talking together like men of wit an(f pleasure. 

As the two points of good-breeding, which I have hitherto 
insisted upon, regard b^ainour and conversation, there is a 
third which turns i^n^d^ss. In th^is too the country are 
very much behindhand The rural beaus are not yet got out 
of the fashion that took place at the time of the Revolution, 
but ride about the country in red coats and laced hats ; while 
the women in many parts are still trying to outvie one 
30 another in the height of their head-dress^. 

But a friend of. mine, who is now upon the western circuit, 
having promised to give me an account of the several modes 
and fashions that prevail in the different parts of ^he nation 
through which he passes, I shall defer the enlarging upon 
this last topic till I have received a letter from him, wMch I 
expect every post. 
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XVII. SIR ROGER AT THE A^SI^ES. 

No. 128.] Friday, Jtify 20, 1711. [AddiBon. 

Comes jmcuudus in via pro vehiculo e«t. — PubL Syr. frag. 

An agreeable coyipanion upon Jhe road is as good aSfa coach. 

A man’s jSrst care should be to avoid thrf reproaches of his 
own heart ; his ne^ft, to ejcape the censures of the wOrld : i^^ 
the last interferes with the former, it ought to be entirely 
neglected ; but otherwise there cannot be a greater satisfac- 
tion to an honest mind, than to see those approbations which 
it gives itself seconded by the applauses of the pul)lic : a man 
is more sure of his conduct, wlten theVerdicjVl^ich he passes 
upon his own behaviour is thus warranted and confirmed* by 10 
the opinion of all that know him. 

My worthy friend Sir Eoger is one of those who is not 
only at peace within himself, but beloved and esteemed by 
all about him. He receives a^uitable tribute for his universal 
beiK'volence to mankind, in the returns of affection and good- 
will which tire paid him by every one that lives within his 
neighbourhood. I lately met with two or three odd instances 
of that general respect which is' shown to the good old 
knight. He would needS carry Will. Wimble and myself 
with him to the country assizes : as we were upon the road, 20 
Will. Wimble joined a couple of plain men who rid before us, 
and conversed with them for some time ; during which my 
friend Sir Roger acquainted me with their characters. 

The first of them, says he, that hath a spaniel by his side, 
is a yeoman of about a hundred pounds a year, an honest 
man : he is just within the game act, an(f*(ju^ified to kill an 
hare or ^ pheasant : he knocks down a dinner with his gun 
twice fir thrice a week ; and by that means lives much 
ch^per than those who have not so goo.4 an estate as him- 
self. He would l?e a good neighbour if he did not destroy 30 
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so loany p^trtridgesVi^i’^'ahc^, he Js/»Tery sensible man ; 
sj^te flyiug ; and has been several tunes foreman of the 
peti/-ju1^: 

Th€ other that rides 'wifh'rhim is Tom Touchy, fellow 
famous for taking the la^ of e)j^^ybody.“ There is not one 
in the town w^ere he lives that be has not sued kt a quarter- 
sessions. 'rtle rogue had onc^ the impudence to go to law 
with the Widow. His hepd is full of costa, damages, and 
ejectments : he plagued a couple of honest gentlemen so long 
10 for a trespass in breaking one of hin hedges, till he was forced 
to sell the ground it endosed to defray the charges of the 
prosecution. His father left him fourscore pounds a year ; 
but he has cast and been cast so often, that he is not now 
worth thirty. I suppo^afe is^oing upon the old business of 
the willow- tree. 

AlS Sir Roger was giving me this account of Tom Touchy, 
Will. Wimble and his two companions stopped short tiU we 
came up to them. After having paid their respects to Sir 
Roger, Will, told him that Mr. Touchy and he must appeal to 
20 him upon a dispute that arose between them. Will., it 
seems, had been giving his fellow-travellers an account of his 
angling one day in such a hole ; when Tom Touchy, instead 
of hearing out his story, told him, that Mr. such an one, if 
he pleased, might take the law of him for fishing in that part 
of the river. My friend Sir Roger heard them both„ upon a 
round trot, and after having paused some time, told them, 
with an air of a man who would not give his judgment rashly, 
that much might be said on both sides. They were neither 
of them dissatisfied with the knight’s determination, because 
30 neither of them found himself in the wrong by it : upon 
which we made the^best of our way to the assizes. 

The court was sat before Sir Roger came, but notwith- 
standing all the justices had taken their places upon the 
bench, they* made room for the old knight at the bead of 
them ; who, for his reputation in the country, took occa^on 
to whisper in the judge’s ear that he was glad his lordship 
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had met with so mticti gdodf^eatther iji bis cimiit I was 
listening to the proc^ediiijgs of the eotUrb With'^hatj^ gitten- 
tion, and infinitely pleasfe^.^ith that great of 

solemnity which so proger][y« aecsompa^e^ SuA ‘Jpnblic 
administration of our la^j/Whto, aflet' abop an hotuys 
sitting, I observed, to my ^eat sn^}:^ inipie midst of a 
trial, that my friend Sir Eoger was getting speak. I 
was in some pain *f or him,, till t foiuJd»hp had acquitted him- 
self of two or three sentences, with a look of much business 
and great intrepidity- JO 

Upon his first rising the court was hiii^^d, and a general 
whisper ran among the country p4opl^ thit Sir Iloger was 
up. The speech he made was so little to tfio ^purpose, that I 
shall not trouble my readers with an account o£ it ; and I 
believe was not so much designed by the kfi^ght himself to 
inform the court, as to give him a^figure in my eye, and keep 
up his credit in the country. 

I was highly delighted, when the Qourt rose, to see the 
gentlemen of the country gathering al;)©ut' my old friend, and 
striving who should complin^nt him most ; at the same time 20 
that the ordinary people gazed upon hini at a distance, not 
a little admiring his courage, that was not praid to speak to 
the judge. , 

In our return home we met with a very odd accident ; 
which I cannot forbear relating, because it shows how desir- 
ous all who know Sir Eoger are of giving him marks of their 
esteem. When we were arrived upon the verge of his estate, 
we stopped at a little inn to rest ourselves and our horses. 
The man of the house had, it seemi^ been formerly a servant 
in the knight’s family ; and to do ^lOn0t^r to his old master, 30 
had some time since, unknown to Sir S^gei^ put him up in a 
sign-post before the door ; so that^The, Kuight’s Head had 
hung out upon the road about a week before he himself knew 
anything of the matter. As soon as Sir Eoger was 
acq^ftaiiited with it, finding that his servant’s indiscretion 
proceeded wholly from affection and good-will, he only told 

£ 
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him that J^e had made him too high a compliment: and when 
,^he fellow seemed to think that cou]^ hardly be, added with 
a more deceive look, that it was too great an honour for any 
man ^ ]t)Ut toM hhn^.at the same time, Jhat it 

might be aiteri^ mth touches, and that he him- 
self Accordingly they got a 

paui|ier, bj^tlK^irighV&^^ect^ons^to add ^ pair of whiskers 
to the face, and^ hy a*" little aggravation of the features to 
change it into the Saracen’^, Head. I should not have known 
10 this 'story had pot the inn-keJstw, upon Sfi* Roger^s alighting, 
told him in nis Honour^s head wag brought 

back last night, alterations that he had ordered to 

be mad^ in it. ^ Hppn this my friend, with his usual cheer- 
fulness, related the pa^culars above-mentioned, and ordered 
the head to berfirought into tke room. I could not forbear 
discovering greater expressions of mirth than ordinary upon 
the appearance of tl4$ fnce, under which, notwith- 

standing it was inad^^tP frowii and stare in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, discover a distant resemblance 

2t) of my old friend.^ ^gcr, upon seeing me laugh, desired 
me to tell him truly^i^ T thought it possible for people to 
know him in that disguise. I at first kept my u^al silence ; 
but upon the conjuring me to tell him whether it 

was not still morO l&ke *himself than a Saracen, I composed 
my countenance in th^ bept manner I could, and replied, 

That much might Ibc wid on both sides.’’ 

These several adventpres, with the knight’s behaviour in 
them, gave me as plea^J|j a day as ever I met with in any of 
my travels. 
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XVIII. DIFFEEENCfi'OF TEMPERS IN TfiS SflXES. 

No. 128.] Friday, July 27, 1711. {A^disbn. 

Concordia HucfLn, i. 9%''. 

Haitaonious difoocd. 

Women in their nature ai*© much mere gay aoH joyohs lhan 
men ; whether it be that their blood is more refined, their 
fibres more delicate, and^ their ^imal spirits more light and 
volatile j or whether, as some ha^e imagfh<^, there may not 
be a kind of sex in the very soul, i^pt pretend to 

determine. As vivacity is the gift of wdijien, gravity is that 
of men. They should each of them therefore keep a watch 
upon the particular bias whicli nature £a6 fixed in their mind, 10 
that it may not draw too much, and lead them out of the 
paths of reason. This will certeinly happen, if the one in 
every word and action afi^ects 1;he ,c|^aracter of being rigid 
and severe, and the other of being ^ brisk and airy. Men 
should beware of being capj)ivated bya kind of savage philo- 
sc^hy, women by a thoughtless gallsbtry. ^Where these pre- 
cautions afre not observed, the man o^ten degenerate into a 
cynic, the woman into a coquette j tl^p mSto grows sullen and 
morose, the woman impertinent and {^jftptical. 

By what I have said,*we may coacmde, men and women 20 
wei e made as counterparts to one another, that the pains and 
anxieties of the husband might be relieved by the spnghtli- 
nesa and good humour of the wife. * WJhen these are rightly 
tempered, care and cheerfulness gp^hahd in hand ; and the 
family, like a ship that is duly trimm^ Wants neither sail 
nor ballast. 

Natural historians observe (for Whilst I ata in the country 
I must fetch my allusions from thenci) that only the male 
birds^ have voices ; that their Bong^;l)6gin a little before 
br4eding-time, and end a little after ; thit whilst the hen is 30 
covering her eggs, tlie male generally takes his stand upon a 
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»eigliboH||Sf»j|,bo«gli WifjUn hef bearing ; and by timfc meaaa 
looses h6r bis songf dwring tile tibole time 

M longer than till a br(K>d 
^“^ihg m the feathered kind, 

niemed state, if I tsay so caB 
it, 1$4 ifeii(i^6.' On th^ contrary, as in 

om^ipyoea ahd tlpi6 «bman are joined together for 

life^d^the ma^biipden r^ts upon th^ fc^merj natu?»btB 
10 glreii all* the little^»rts t^jaootidu^juid b&ndishment to the 
female, that 8he''mliy (^i^«^i^,^imate her compaipon h^ a 
constant aiH to the making a proviBion 


constiaut aiid ^ making a provisioii 

for his family atnjt w mncatin^ of their common children 
This however is nojt to he taken jm^Btrictly as if the same 
duties were no# oflieii^ reciprocal, ahd incumbent on both 
parties ; but only to eot forth what seems to have been the 
general intention of nature^ m the different inclinations and 
endowments which are beetoyred on the different sexes. 

But whatever was the reason that man and woman were 


20 made with this varict^^^f, )jeni{^) if we observe the conduct 
of the fair sex, wSp fin^ tmdi they choose rather to associcCte 
themselves with a J^rsqp i^tro^resiWnbles them in lihat light 
and volatile natural to them, than to such 

as are qualified ^94 counter-balimoe It. It has 

been an old Bor:^mb parries it with them 

before the mto p| Wh^u we see A fellow loud and 

talkative, full of Isughtpr, we tnay venthreT to 

pronounce him a f i n^^isS and fiutter are Stich 
accomplishments as tiiey^rinot withstand. To be short, the 
30 passion of an ordin^eO^, woman for a man is nothing else 
but self-love diverted upon another object ^ she would have 
the lover a woman in everything but the sex. I do not know 
a finer piece of satire un this part of womankind, than those 


lines of Mr Dryden, 


Our thoughtleM sex is caught hy outwaad form 
And empty noise, anddoves itself in man. 
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Tliis is a scarce it 

frequently joini ifedMfeilte 

as 6ne creatures a^ 
humeured, serve onif' 
follies, and aggravate 

The 8aihe_ female l&fiisy is 
marriage than f>efore ^ r^preft^ts 
the faithful, prudenj? bM all $sid 

d<^e8tic ailimal ; and tc^ th^ 'thougl]i%‘^^pnn tK^ 
g^tleman that \augh% iduigst S^iaak so mu(dt iiiore 10 
agreeably. 

As this irregular vivadty the hearts 

of ordinary women in the ohoictidif Were and the treat- 
ment of their husband^ it qperate«^ safne pernicious 

influence towards their children^Vhd^ taiight to accomplish 
themselves in all those $uhlime''p0tfh<!^ons that appear cap- 
tivating in the eye of their njothe^ She admires in her son 
what she lov-ed in her gallM ; :£nk % that means contributes 
all she can to perpetuate herself ^ iWorthless progeny. 

Th^e younger Faustina waA a 'tiy^lylnstance of this sort of 20 
woman. Notwithstanding she Was to Marcus 

Aurelius,* one of the greatest, Wisest^ and best of tfle Roman 


Emperors, she thought ^ commoirglfi 
r gentleman ; and had 
Commodus according to 
when he adcended the<^ih|x^^^P^ 
most foolish and abandone^y^^l^ 
the head of the Roman 
but the flghtmJI^ 

As he had no 


the prettier 
mocomplish her son 
pfW ^Sne man, that 
he became the 
^"waaeyer placed at 
Oit^hpuself in nothing 
brains. 

30 


and statues, w^oh an 

Hercules with a 

I have been le^ into this speeplal^^h^ the characters I 
have heard of a -country gentleman atfq his lady, Who do not 
live many miles»from Sir Roger/ Tke wife is an old coquette, 
that is always hankering after the diversions of the town ; 
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the Jiushand, a morose rustic, that .frowns and frets at the 
n&ta^ of i|L The wife ^ ij. g |:ey-run with aff ectation, the 
hush^mci iBunk into hrut^ity : Jhe lady cannot bear the noise of 
the larks and ni^htinjjales, l^ates your ^dious summerMays, 
and shady woods and purling streams ; 

the ht^band wonders how jfuiy one can be pleased with the 
, fooleries of plays aiM operas, and rails from fiiorning to night 
at essenc^ fobs and taudrr courtiers. The children are 
educated, in. these oifforent imtions of th^ir parents. The 
10 sons follow the^^tther about bis groifnds, while the daughters 
read volumes of loye-lOtters ^d romances to their •mother. 
By this means it cdpaefe to pass, that the girls look upon their 
father as a clown, and the boys think their mother no better 
than she should 

How different* are ^he lives of Aristus and Aspasia ’ the 
innocent vivacity of the one is tempered and composed by 
the cheerful gravity of th^ -j^ther. The wife grows wise by 
the discourses of the husband, and the husband good- 
humoured by the conversations, of the wife. Aristus would 
20 not be so amiable were it not fbr his Aspasia, nor Asjm^a 
so much esteemed were it nbt for her Aristus Th^ir virtues 
are blended in their children, and diffuse through the whole 
family a perpetual pf benevolence, complacency, and 

satisfaction. 

XIX. SIR BOGIER yUSTD THE GIPSIES. 

No. 130.] MPUds.y, July 30, 1711. [Addison. 

Semperque recentes 
Conveckare jurat praedas, et vivere rapto. 

Virg. Mn. vii. 748. 

A plundering race, still eager to invade, 

On spoil they live and make of theft a trade. 

\ 

As I was yesterday riding out in tUo field® with my friend 
30 Sir Roger^ we saw at a little distance from us a troop of 
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gipsies. Upon tlie first discovery of them, my frien4i,w^ in 
some doubt whether he should not exei:i the justice of. j^ce 
upon such a band of lawless VJigrants ^ bu^'not halving his 
clerk# with him, .who is a nehe^ry Soufisellor on* these 
occasions, and fearing , that his poul^y might faVe the 
worse for if, he let the thought drop ; 'ttA at the aatoe time 
gave me a particular account pf the misch^ew-they^db in the 
country, in stealing people’s goods, and j^ilihg their ' 
servants. “ If a stray piece of linen h^^gs upon an h^edge 
(says Sir Eoger), they are surb to have it ; if a hog loses his 10 
way in tlie fields, it is ten to one but lie becomes their prey : 
our geese cannot live in peace for .If a^n prosecutes 

them with severity, his hen-roost is surb to pay for it. They 
generally straggle into thesj parts about this •time of the 
year ; and set the heads of our servant-maids so agog for 
husbands, that we do not expect to have any business done 
as it should be, whilst they are^in the country. I have an 
honest dairy -maid who crosses their ’hands with a piece of 
silver every summer ; and never faiU being promised the 
handsomest young fellow i» the paj^sh for her pains. Your 20 
friend the butler has been fool enough to be seduced by 
them ; ancl though he is sure to lose/ a kiiife, a fdrk, or a 
spoon, every time his ^fortune is^^tol^ him. generally shuts 
himself up in the pantry ^with an folrabout half an 

hour once in a twelvemontW v S^Vfeetheairo' afe the things 
they live upon, which they besfdw plentifully upon all 
those that apply themselves to them. > You see now and then 
some handsome young jades among the^; the sluts have very 
often white teeth and black eye^*^ 

Sir Roger, observing that I I&fened^ith great attention 30 
to his account of a people who weire so^ entirely new to me, 
told me, that if I would, they should ‘teU us our fortunes. 

As I was very well pleased with the knight’s proposal, we 
ri(^ up and communicated our hands tb them. A Cassandra 
of the crew, aft^ having examined my lines very diligently, 
told me that I loved a pretty maid in a comer, tliat I was a 
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good woman’s man, with some othjr particulars, winch I do 
not think proper to relate. My friend Sir Roger alighted 
from hw horse, and exposing his palm to two or three that 
stpod ^ hiixy they erumple^ it into all shapes, and diligently 
scaijn^ey^ wy^le that eotijid be made in it; when one of 
^li^'^9i^^jraaJ»t^a^i9QOreenn>burnt than the rest, told 

hi« line of life# upon which the 
ihijgbf ^ou ai^ an idle baggage ; and at the 

same tiipe 8m0S^ uj^n me. The gipsy, Jnding he was not 
10 displeas^ in h|S he^ told him, after a further inquiry into 
his hand, that Ibis true love was constant, and that she should 
dream of him to-nigh^ My old friend cried pish, and bid 
her go on. The gipsy told him that he was a bachelor, but 
would not he so^long ; and th^t he was dearer to somebody 
than he thought. The knight still repeated, she was an idle 
baggage, and bid her go on. “ Ah, master (says the gipsy), 
that roguish leer of yours makes a pretty woman’s heart 
ache ; you ha’n’t that simper about the mouth for nothing.” 
The uncouth gibberish with which all this was uttered, like 
20 the darkness of an oracle, made us the more attentive to it 
To be short, the knight left the money with her that he had 
crossed her hand with, and got up again on his horse. 

As we were riding away, Sir Roger told me, that he knew 
several sensible people who believed these gipsies now and 
then foretold very strange things ; and for half an hour 
together appeax;ed mpre jocund than ordinary. In the height 
of this good humour, meeting a common beggar upon the 
road who was no conjurer, as he went to relieve him, he 
found his pocket was picked ! that being a kind of palmistry 
30 at which this race of vermin are very dexterous. 

I might here entejjrtain my reader with historical remarks 
on this idle, profligate people, who infest all the countries of 
Europe, and live in the midst of governments in a kind of 
commonwealth by themselves. But, instead of entering ^pto 
observations of this nature, I shall fill the remaining part of 
my paper with a story which is still fresh in Holland, and 
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was printed in one of o.iy monthly accounts about twenty 
years ago. “ As the Trek schuyt, or Hackney-boat, ‘which 
carries passengers from Tijeyden^to^miSerilam, 
off, a boy running along, the side^of the canal^ desired^ to be 
taken in ; which the master of the boat re^u^d because the 
had not quite money enoughiti;»|)AyjljMTiii9tttd.f^ 
eminent merchai?t beihg pleased ^ith th;e'Jod^u3^the‘'b6y, 
and secretly touched with compassion^ towards him!, paid the 
money for him, %nd ordered him to bb^takeh oi^ board. 
Upon talking with him afterwards, he^found that he could 10 
speak readily in three or foqr languages, and learned, upon 
further examination, that he bad beeif stolen away when he 
was a child by a gipsy, and had rambled ever since with a 
gang of those strollers up an4down several ^mrts of Europe. 

It happened that the merchant, whose hear! seems to have 
inclined towards the boy by a secret kind of instinct, had 
himself lost a child some years before. The parents, after a 
long search for him, gave him for drowned in one of the 
canals with which that country abounds ; and the mother 
w£^ so afflicted at the loss bf a fine boy. Who was her only 20 
son, that s]ie died for grief of it. Upon laying together all 
particulars, and examining the several moles and marks by 
which the mother used to describe the child when he was 
first missing, the boy proj^ed to be the sou of the merchant, 
whose heart had so unaccountably melted at the sight of him. 
The lad was very well pleased to find ai father who was so 
rich, and likely to leave him a good estate : the father, on the 
(jther hand, was not a little delighted to see a son return to 
him, whom he had given for lost, with such a strength of 
constitution, sharpness of understanding, and skill in 30 
languages.” Here the printed story leawes off ; but if I may 
give credit to rejwrts, our linguist having received such 
extraq^fiinary rudiments towards a good education, was after- 
wa^s trained up in everything that becomes a gentleman ; 
wearing off, by little and little, all the vicious habits and 
nractices that he had been used to in the course of his ryere- 
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grinations : nay, it is said, that he has /<ince been employed 
in foreign courts upon national business, with great reputa- 
tion to himself, and honour to those who sent bin), and tliat 
he hfil^ visited several countries as a public ministei , iik which 
he formerly wandered as a gipsy. 


XX. THE VISION OF MIRZA. 

No. 159] Saturday, September 1, 1711. [Addison. 

Qmnjm quae nunc obducta tucnti 
Mortales hcbetat visus tibi, et humida circiim 
Caligat, nubera eripiam. — Virg, ^n. ii. 604. 

The clp’iid, which, inter^pting the clear light, 

10 Hangs o’er thy eyes, and blunts thy mortal sight, 

I will remove. 

Whkn I was at Grand Cairo I picked up several oriental 
manuscripts, which I hate still T>y me. Among others I met 
with one enfeti^The Visions ef Mizp, which I have read 
over with I intend tp give it to the public 

wh^n I* for them* and shall 

begin with vision, ’^ich^ h^ve translated word for 

word 

“ On' the day of mOon, which according to the 
20 custom of niy|ior^|hg|!ft‘’I dways kept holy, after having 
washed my$elf,^t|||tia!H^^^j^^^ my morning devotions, I 
ascended th^%igh hillif in order to pass the rest of 

the day in llpc^^tation oiid prayer. A s I was here airing my- 
self on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound con- 
templation on the yanity of human life ; and passing from 
one thought to another/ surely, said I, man is but a shadow 
and life a di^tn. Whilst I waf thus musing, I ca^t *iiy eyes 
towards the summit of a rock that was not far froln. me, 
where I discovered one in the habit of a^ shepherd, witli a 
30 musical instrument in his liand. ^ As I looked upon him he 



applied it to liis lips'^nd began 
of it was exceeding sweet, 

tunes that were inexpressibJy melpdfoiW, ftO« >'‘^ t,': j 

ent frdni anything I had ever he^d., They put^llie^v?®^^^ 
of those lieaveiily airs that are played .'to th6 
of good men upon their first arrival in p^r^lse, td wear:OUt' 
the impi essioiis rff their last tigonits, and qualify them for 
the pleasures of that happy place. My heart melted away in 
secret ra])tures. 

“ I had been often told that the rock before me was the 10 
haunt of* a genius ; and that several had been entertained 
^ with music who had passed by it, but never heard that the 
musician had before made himself visible. When he had 
raised my thoughts, by tlioje transporting; airS which he 
played, to taste the pleasures of his conversatton, as I looked 
upon him like one astonished, he becl^:^d to me, and by 
the waving of his hand directed me to approach the place 
where^e sat. I drew near with that reverence which is due 
to a superior nature ; and as my heart was entirely subdued 
by^the captivating strains 1 had heard, down at his 20 

feet and v^pt The genius smiled updn i^e with k look of 
compassion and affability that faiAiliai^^ him *to my 
imagination, and at once dispelled all thft apprehen- 
sions with ^hich I appro^ch^ lopn. me from the 

ground, and taking me by tlte haiid,f‘Miria,^wfd he, ‘I have 
heafd thee iii thy soliloquies, folk>w‘B;i^S 

“ He then led me to the highest pintfitW'nf the rock, and 
placed me on the top of it. Clast thy, eyes east^jfffd, said he, 
and tell me what thou seest. : I Se'*^ said^ T, a valley and 
a prodigious tide of water roljihg tlprough it. The valley 30 
that thou seest, said he, is the vale of misery, and the tide of 
water that thou seest is part of,. the gr^t tidejof eternity. 
What^if the reason, said I, that the tide I see rW out of a 
thiqjf mist at one end, arid again loses itself in a thick mist at 
the other? Wliat thou seest, sayri he, “is that portion of 
eternity which is called time, measured out by the sun, and 
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reaching ftom the beginning, pf the world to its consumma- 
tion. Examine now, said h®) this sea that is thus bounded 
with ^r]^e8s aj both ends, and tell me what thou discover- 
^ I, see a bridge^""sa'!d I, standing in the midst of the 

tide. The bridge thou seest7 said he, is human li^e ; consider 
it attentively. Upon a more leis^ejy survey of it, I found 
that it consisted ol threescore and ten entire arches, with 
several broken a rches,^ which added to those that were entire 
made up the number ^bout an hundred. As I was counting 
10 the arches the genj|us tpl^^ me^^t thie bridge consisted at 
first of a thousand arctei ; liut that a gr^t jibod swept away 
the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now 
beheld it. But tell me, further, said he, what thou discover- 
est on it. see multitudes of people passing over it, said T, 
and a l^ck clcud hanging on each end of it. As I looked 
more attentively, I saw several of the passengers dropping 
through the bridge, into the great tide that flowed under- 
neath it ; and upon further examination, perceived there 
were innumerable tra p-doo rs that lay concealed in the bridge, 
20 which the passengers no sooner trod upon, but they fell 
through them into the tide and immediately disappeared. 

, These hidden pit-falls were set very: thick at the‘‘ entrance of 
the bridge, so, that, throngs of people no sooner broke through 
the cloud, but many of them fell into them. They grew 
thinner towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer 
together towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

There were indeed some persons, but their number was 
very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, being quite 
30 tired and spent with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful 
structure, apd the great variety of objects which it presented. 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy to see several 
dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and jollit^'^ and 
catching at everything that stood by tl\em to save them- 
selves. Some were looking up towards the heavens in a 
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thoughtful posture, and in the midst of speculation stumbled 
and fell out of sight, hfultitudes were very busy in the 
pursuit of Rubles that glittered in their eyes and danced be- 
fore tl^m, but often when they* thought themselves ifithin 
the reach of them, their footing failed and down they sunk. 

In this confusion of objects, I observed some with scimitars 
in their hands, whp ran to and Jro upon t&e bridge, thrusting 
several persons upon trap-doors which (hd not seem to lie in 
their way, and which they might have^ escaped, had they not 
been thus forced upon them. 10 

“The ^nius seeing me indulge rpyself in this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it : take thine 
eyes off the bridge, said he, and tell me if thou seest anything 
thou dost not comprehend. Upon looking up, what mean, 
said I, those great flights of birds that are perpetually hover- 
ing about the bridge, and settling upon it from time to time ? 

I see vultures, harpies, ravens, wimorants, and among many 
other feathered creatures, sever^ little winged boys, that 
perch in great numbers u|) on the middle arch^ These, said 
the genius, are envy, avaMce, superstition, despair, love, 20 
wi^h the like cares and passions,, thi^t infect human life. 

“ I here fetched a deep sigh ; alas, said I, man was Aiade in 
vain ! How is he given away to mise^. apd mortality ! 
tortured in life, and swallowed up in death 1 The genius, 
being moved with compassion towards^me, bid me quit so 
uncomfortable a prospect. Look no n^^re>^8aid he, on man 
in the first stage of his existence, in hia eter- 

nity ; but cast thine eyes on that thick mist into which the 
tide bears the several generations of mortals that' fall into it. 

I directed my sight as I waS ordered, and (whether or no the 30 
good genius strengthened it with any 8Uj)ematural force, or 
dissipated part of the mist that was before too thick for the 
eye to penetrate) I saw the valley opening at the farther end, 
and ^reading forth into an immense ocean, that had a huge 
rock of adamant Tanning through the midst of it, and divid- 
ing it into two equal parts. The cloud still rested on one 
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half^'of it,‘ intfomujjlt 'that I <!ould diapoVer nothing in it : but 
tlie ofher fo'ine a vaat ohedp planted with innumer- 

ffcble ^Islands, tha^'^wiere co-^ered with* fruits and flowers, and 
^botisaind little shining seas t^jat ran 
among Ch^ai^^!<|!6uld dressed in glorious habits 

Twith" garfiuida ^eir heads;* passing among the trees, 
lying down b^the^yides'of the fountains, or resting on beds of 
flowers ; and could heii,r 'a confused harmony of singing birds, 
falling waters, ^ htikian voices, and musical instruments. 
10 Gladness grew in upon the discovery of so delightful a 
scene. I wished ^orme -v^gs'of'an eagle, that I^might fly 
away to those happy seats ; but the genius told me there was 
no passage to them, except through the gates of death that I 
saw openii^g every moment upon the bndge. The islands, 
said he, that }>3 so fresh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as far as 
thou canst see, are more in number than the sands on the 
sea-shore ; there are myriads of islands behind those which 
thou her^ disco verest, reaching farther than thine eye, or 
20 even thine imagimtion, can extend itself. The^e are the 
^ mansions- men after '‘'death, Who, according to ^the 
degree^ and kindi^| virtue in whi<jh they excelled, are distri- 
buted among SoVeral islands, which abound with 

pleasures ,|[i;^|^1^|ind*'and degrees, suitable to the 
relishes and those who are settled in them : 

every island accommodated to its respective 

inhabitants. thesei^ Mir^ habitation^ worth con- 
tending for? appear miserable, that gives thee 

opportunitilfes of |nich a reward? Ts death to be 
30 feared, that will cdh'^ey thee ^ to so happy an existence ? 
'Think not man made in Vain, who has such an eternity 
reserved for him. J g^uz«i with inexpressible pleasure on 
these happy islands^ At length, said I, show me^ now, I 
beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid under those dark'^doiids 
which cover the ocean 6n the other side of the ro^ of 
adamant. The genius making me no answer, I turned about 
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ha address myself to him a second but I* found that he 
iiad left me. I then turned again^to the^yiaii^ which I had 
been so long contemplating, but, inst^ of ;the 'polling tide, 
the arched bridge, and the happy nothing Jb^t 

the long hollow valley of Bagdtt, witli WW 0 h€Peo/ aiid 
3amels .grazing upon the sidc^ of 


XXI. ,ON THE WHIMS OF LOTTEIOr^^VENTHIlEIlS. 

No. 191.], Tuesday, Octol?CT .9, Kit ^ (Addison. 

otXov 6ycipov. 

, Deluding vision of thought.— Pope. 

Some ludicrous ^hqplni_^ have put the, case, tnat if an ass 
were placed between two bundles 6f hay, which affected his 10 
senses equally on each side,, and tempted him in the very 
same degree, whether it would be possible fm* him to eat of 
either. They generally determine this qu^itiori to the dis- 
advantage of the ass, who th ^ say wquld iu- the midst 

of plenty, jib not having a single g rain pf^^w ill to determine 
him more to the one than to" the othei^i 
on either side striking his sight and 
portion, would keep, him in a 
two magnets which, , travellers ha^^j 
them in the roof, and the oth^i^ih 
Burying-place at Mecca, ^ajnd bjr^t^at ^ ^ 

the impostor’s iron coffin with such ^ e^ijfiw^ttraction, that it 
hangs in the air between both ol thslJl. ‘As for the ass’s 
behaviour in such nice circumstance^, whether, he would 
starve sooner than violate his neutrality® to the two bundles 
of hay, I shall not presume to determine ; but only take 
noticiy of the conduct of our own specie^ in the same per- 
ple^^ity. When a msm hw a mind to venture his money in 
a lottery, every 'figure of it appears equally alluring, and 



bundle of hay 
the same pro- 
le, like the 
placed one of 
of Mahomet’s 20 
^ say they, pull 
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as likely to sti/5oeed as any of its fellows. They all of them 
have the Aeime pretensio];wB to good luck, stand upon the 
Same foot of competition, and no manner of reason can be 
giVen^^why a man should prefer one to the other before the 
lottery m drawn.^^^In this'fiase, therefore, caprice ver^^ often 
aots in ths "pl$ce teason, and forms to itself some ground- 
less imaginary motwre, where r^l and substantial ones are 
wanting, I know a well-toekning man that is very well 
pleased to risk his good fortune upon the number 1711, 
10 because^t is the Lord. I am ^acquainted with a 

tacker that^ould, giWa good deal for the number 134. On 
the contrary I have been told of a certain zealous dissenter, 
who being a great enemy to popery, and believing that bad 
men are the most fortunate in this world, will lay two to 
one on the number 666 agains'^ any other number, because, 
says he, it is the number of the beast. Several would prefer 
the number 12000 before any other, as it is the number of 
the pounds in the great prize. In short, some are pleased to 
find their Own age in their number ; some that they have 
20 got a number which makes a pretty appearance in the 
ciphers, and others, because it^ is the same number that 
succeed^ in tLe Ifwt^ lottery Each of these, upon no other" 
grounds, thinks he Stands fairest for the great lot, and that 
he is possessed^ of wVa't may not be improperly called the 

These principleii^O^ are the pastimes and extra- 
vagancies of vrhicl^ is of so busy a nature, 

that it will be exWing itself in the meanest trifles and 
working evett wheh it wants materials. The wisest of men 
30 are sometimes acted' by such unaccotm table motives, as the 
hfe of the fool and the superstitious is guided by nothing 
else. 

I am surprised tliat none of the fortune-tellers, or, as the 
French call them, the Avanture^^ who publish 

their |:)jlla in every quarter ofrab town, have not turned our 
lotteries to their advmitage ; did any of them set up for a 
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carter of fortunate dgures, what might he ilot get by his 
pretended discoveries and*predictions ? 

I remember among the advertisements' in the Post-Bo}) 
of September the 27 tb, I was smrprised to see the following 
one : — 

This is to give notice, that ten shillings over and above 
the market-price will be given for the ticket in the £1600000 
Lottery, No. 13^, liy Nath, fcliff, the Bible and Three 
Crowns in Cheapside.” 

Tliis advertisement has given great^matter of spdtulation 10 
to coffee-house theorists. Mr. Cliff s principles ahd conversa- 
tion have been canvassed upon this occasion, and various con- 
jectures made why he should thus set his heart upon number 
132. I have examined all the power! in tho^e numbers, 
broken them into fractions, Extracted the ^fluare and cube 
root, divided and multiplied them all ways, but could not 
arrive at the secret till about three days ago, when I received 
the following letter from an unknown hand, by which I find 
that Mr. Nathaniel Cliff is only the agent, and not the 
principal, in this advertisement. 20 

^‘Mr Spectator, 

I am tli^ person that lately advertised i would give ten 
sliillings more than the current price for the ticket No. 132 
in the lottery now drawing ; which is a secret I have 
communicated to some friends, who rally me incessantly on 
that account. You must know I have but one ticket, for 
which reason, and a certain dream I have lately had more 
than once, I was resolved it should be the number I most 
approved. I am so positive I have pitched upon the great 
lot, that I could almost lay all I am worth of it. My visions 30 
are so frequent and strong upon this occasion, that I have 
not only possessed 'the lot, but disposed 6f the money which 
in all probability it will sell for. Tliis morning, in particular, 

I se^up an equipage \^hich f look upon to be the gayest 
in the town. The liveries are very rich, but not gaudy. 

I should be very glad to see a speculation or two upon 
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lottery subjectfe, in which you would oblige all people con- 
cerned, and in particular 

Your most humble servant, 

‘George Gosling. 

“P.S.-^Dear Sp^c^ if 'I %et tlie 15000. pound, I'll make 
thee a handsome present.” ' /V 
After having wished my correspondent good luck, and 
thanked him for his initehded kindness, I shall for this time 
dismiss the subject of the lotte^, and only observe that 
10 the greatest part of :jgankind are in som6 degree guilty^ of 
my friend C^osHnjg’s^^jr^ys-gan We are apt to rely upon 
future prospects, and become really expensive while we are 
only rich in posaibilii^. We live up to our expectations, not 
to our possessions, and make a figure proportionable to what 
we may be, npt wh4t we are. We out-run our present 
income, as not doubting to disburse ourselves out of the 
profits of some future place, project, or reversion, that we 
have in view. It is through this temper of liiind, which is 
so common among uS, that we see tradesmen break, who 
20 have met with no misfortunes in their business ; and men of 
estates reduoijid to poverty, who have never suffered from 
losses or repaire, tenants, taxes, or law-suits. In ^hort, it is' 
this foolish safiguine temper, this depending upon contingent 
futurities, that occasions romantic generosity, chimerical 
grandeur, senseless ostei^tation, and generally ends in beggary 
and ruin. The man, who yriU live above his present circum- 
stances, is in great danger.^, of living in a little time much 
beneath them, or, as the Italian proverb runs, the man wj^ 
hunger. 

30 It should be an indispensable rule in life, to contract our 
desires to our present condition, and whatever may be our 
expectations, to live within the compass of what we actually 
possess. It will be tiipe enough to enjoy an estate when it 
comes into our hands ; but if we anticipate our good ^o^^ne, 
we shall lose the ple^ure pf it when it arrives, and may pos- 
sibly never possess what we have so foolishly^ counted upon. L. 
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XXII. THE TRUNK-MAKER AT THE PI^AY, 

No. 235. J Thursday, Noven^)er 29. 1711. [^ddison. 

Populares 

Vincentom etrepitus. — Hor. A A Poet. 81. 

Awes the tumultuous noises of th^pit,-;--Ro8cominon. 

There is nothing Vhich lies more within the province of a 
Spectatof than public shows and diversions ; and as among 
these there are none which can pretend to vie with those 
elegant entertainments that are exhibited in our theatres, I 
think it particularly incumbent on me to take notice of 
everything that is remarkable in such num^ous and refined 
assemblies. ] 0 

It is observed, that of late years there has been a certain 
person in the upper gallery of the play-house, who, when he 
is pleased with anything that is acted upon the stage, 
expresses his approbation by a loud knock upon the benches 
or'the wainscot, which may be heard over the whole theatre. 
This person is commonly known by the name of the • Trunk 
maker in the upper gallery.” Whether it be, that the blow 
he gives on these occasions resembles that which is often 
heard in the shops of such artisans, or that he was supposed 
to have been a real trunk-maker, who, after the finishing of 20 
his day’s work used to unbend his mind at these public 
diversions with his hampaer in his hand, I cannot certainly 
tell. There are some, I know, who have beep foolish enough 
to imagine it is a spirit which haunts the upper gallery, and 
from time to time makes those strange noises, apd the rather, 
because he is obserVed to be louder than ordinary every time 
the gh(^t of Hamlet appears. Others have reported that it 
is a >?limb man, who has chosen this way of uttering himself, 
when he is trai^ported with anything he sees or hears. 
Others will have it to be the play-house thunderer, that 30 
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exerts himself after this manner i;i the upper gallery, when 
he has nothing to do upon the roof. 

But having made it my business to get the best informa- 
tion f cguld in a matter pf this moment, I find that the 
Trunk-maker, as he is commonly called, is a large black man, 
whom nobody know^. He generally leans forward on a huge 
oaken plant, with great attention to everything that passes 
upon the stage. He is 'never seen to smile ; but upon hear- 
ing anytj;iing that pleases him, he takes upjhis staff with both 
10 hands, and lays it upon the xjext piece of timber that stands 
' in his way with exceeding vehemence : after which* he com- 
poses himself in his former posture, till such time as some- 
thing new sets him again at work. 

It has been o^erved, his bl9w is so well timed, that the 
most judicious iSritic could never except against it. As soon 
as any shining thought is expressed in the poet, or any un- 
common grace appears in the actor, he smites the bench or 
wainscot. If the audience does not concur with him, he 
smites a second time ; and if the audience is not yet awaked, 
20 looks round him with great wrath, and repeats the blow a 
third time, which never fails to produce the clap, fie 
sometimes lets the audience begin the clap of themselves, 
and at the conclusion of their applause ratifies it with a single 
thwack. 

He is of so great use to the play-house, that it is said a 
former director of it, upon his not being able to pay his 
attendance by reason of sickness, kept one in pay to officiate 
for him till such time as he recovered ; but the person so 
employed, though he laid about him with incredible violence, 
30 did it in such wrong places, that the audience soon found out 
that it was not thein old friend the Trunk-maker. 

It has been remarked, that he has not yet exerted himself 
with vigour this season. He sometimes plies at the' opera ; 
and upon Nicolini’s first appearance, was said to have, de- 
molished three benches in the fury of his applause. He has 
broken half a dozen oaken plants upon Hogget ; and seldom 
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goes away from a tragedy of Shakespeare, -^rithout leaving 
the wainscot extremely scattered. 

The players do not only connive at this his obstrep erous 
apprcjjbation, but very cheerfiilly repair at their own cost 
whatever damage he makes, lliey had once a thought of 
erecting a kind of wooden, anvil for his use, that should be 
raa^e of a very sounding plank, in ordei^to render his strokes 
more deep and mellow ; but as this might not have been dis- 
tinguished from the music of a kettle-drum, the project was 
laid aside. * * 1 0 

In tl^ mean while I cannot but take notice of the great 
use it is to an audience, that a person should thus preside 
over their heads, like the director of a concert, in order to 
awaken their attention, and beat time to their a 4 )plau 8 e 8 ; or, 
to raise my simile, I have sometimes fanciedT the Trunk-maker 
in the upper gallery to be like VirgiPs' ruler of the wind, 
seated upon the top of a mountain, who, when he struck his 
sceptre upon the side of it, rouSfed an hurricane, and set the 
whole cavern in an uproar. 

It is certain the Trunk-njaker has saved many a good play, 20 
ahd bro\ight many a graceful actor into reputation, who 
would not otherwise have been taken notice of. lit is very 
visible, as the audience is not a little abashed if they find 
themselves betrayed into a clap, when their friend in the 
upper gallery does not come into it ; so the actors do not 
value themselves upon the clap, but regard it as a mere 
l^tum fulmen^ or empty noise, when it has not the sound of 
the oaken plant in it. I know it has been given out by those 
who are enemies to the Trunk-maker, that he has sometimes 
been bribed to be in the interest of a bad poet, or a vicious 30 
player ; but this is a surmise which has no foundation ; his 
strokes are always just, and his admonitions seasonable ; he 
do^r^t deiil about his blows at random, but alway’s hits tKe 
nail upon the head. That inexpressible force where- 
with he lays them on, sufficiently shows the evidence and 
- strength of his conviction. His zeal for a good author is in- 
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deed outrageous, and breaks down every fence and partition, 
every board and plank, that stands within the expression of 
> his applause. 

As I do not care for .^terpiinating my thoughts, in barren 
speculations, or in reports of pure matter of fact, without draw- 
ing something from them for the advantage of my countrymen, 
I shall -take the liberty ^to make an humble proposal, that 
whenever the Trunk-m^ker shall depart this life, or whenever 
he shall ^have lost the spring ^)f his arm by sickness, old age, 
10 infirmity, or ^ like, some ^.blerbodied critic should be 
advanced to this post, and have a competent salary settled 
on him for life, to be furnished With bamboos for operas, 
crab-tree cudgels for Comedies, and oaken plants for tragedy, 
at the publi6 expense. And to Jhe end that this place should 
be always disposed of according to merit, I would have none 
preferred to it, who has not^ given convincing proofs both of 
a sound judgment and a strong arm, and who could not, 
upon occasion, either knock-down an ox, or write a comment 
upon Horace’s Art of Poetry. In short, I would have him a 
20 due composition of Hercules and Apollo, and so rightly quali- 
fied for tliis important office, that the Trunk-maker may not 
be miss^ by our posterity. 


XXIII. VARIOUS WAYS OF MANAGING A DEBATE. 

. No. 239.] Tuesday, December 4, 1711. [Addison. 

Bella, horida bella !— Virg. jEn. vi. 86. 

Wars, horrid wars ! 

I HAVE sometime^ amus^ myself with considering the several 
methods of managing a debate which have obtained in the 
world. 

The first races of mankmd used to dispute, as our ordinary 
, ' j people do now-a-4ay8, in a kind of wild Iqgic, uncultivated 
30 by rules of art. 
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Socrates introduced a c ateche tical method df arguing.^ He 
would ask his adversary ‘^leation upon question, till he had 
convinced him out of his own mouth that his opinions yrere 
wrong. This way of debating drives an enemy uj)» into a 
corner, seizes all the passes through which’ he can^make an 
escape, and forces him to surrender at discretion.* 

Aristotle chained this method of at^ck, and in'^nted , 9 . 
great variety of little weapons, calied syllogisms^ aS in the 
Socratic way of dispute you a^ree to everything which .your 
opponent advances, in the Anstotelic you are stilf denying 10 
^aiid contradicting some part or other of what he says. 
Socrates conquers you by stra^^gem, Aristotle by force : the 
one takes the town ^ sa{^ tRe pth^^^prd.in hand. 

The Universities of Europe, for Vnaidy year^, carried on 
their debates by syllogism, msomuch that^je see the know- 
ledge of several centuries laid out into objections arid answers, 
and all the good sense of the age cut and mincejd into almost 
an infinitude of distinctions. 

When our universities found that there was no end of 
wrangling this way, they; invented a kind of argument, 20 
wliich is not reducible to any mood or figure, in Aristotle. 

It was dllled the J rffume ntum _ BmsMwoi (others* write it 
Bacilinuw, or Baculmum) which is pretty well expressed in 
our English word ‘cluWaw.’ When they were not able to 
confute their antagonist, they knocked fiim down. It was 
their method in these polemical de^t^j first to discharge 
their syllogisms, and afterwards to betake themselves to their 
clubs, till such time as they had one way or other confounded 
their gainsayers. There is in Oxford a narrow defile (to 
make use of a military term), where the partizans used to 30 
encounter, for which reason it still retains the name of Logic 
Ijane. I have heard an old gentleman, a pfiysician, make his 
boasts^that when he was a young fellow he marched several^ 
tim^ at the head of a troop of Scptis te, and cudgelled a body } 
of Smiglesians half the length of High-street, till they had 5 
dispersed themselves for shelter into their respective garrisons. 
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Thiis humouf, I find, went very far in Erasmuses time. 
For that author tells us, that ^on^the^r^vivsl^ 
letters, inost Eiirope wer e <^ vided,into 

The Matter were those who Ijore a 
moHaf ^hmity to t^^ of the Grecians, insomuch 

that if thJ|^ met with any who understood it, they did not 
fail to treat him as'a foe. Eijismus himself had, it seems, 
the mieforlune to fall into the hands of a party of Trojans, 
who -laid him on with so blows and buffets tliat he 

10 never f of got their hostilities to his dying day. 

There is a way of managing an argument not muqji unlike 
the former, jvhich is made use of by states and communities, 
when they draw up a hundred thousand disputants on each 
side, and convince one. another by dint of sword. A certain 
grand monarch ijs^as so sensible of his strength in this way of 
reasoning, ' i^t he wrote upon his great guns —Raiz o ultirm 
Regiim, ^^lx)gic of Kings : but, God be thanked, he is now 
pretty well .^tfied at his own weapons. When one ^ to do 
with a philosopher of this kind, one should remember the old 
20 gentleman’s saying, who had be^ engaged in an argument 
with one of the Roman Emperors. Upon his friends telling 
him, thaA he wondered he would give up the question, when 
he had visibly the better of the dispute ; “ I am never 
ashamed,” sa^s he, to be confuted by one who is master of 
fifty legions.” 

I shall but just mention ai^ther kind of reasoning, which 
may be called arguing b ^ ^^g^l ; an^ another which is of equal 
force, in which wagers a re made us„e of as arguments, ac- 
cording to the celeSratodline in Hzvdihras. 

30 But the most notable way of managing a controversy, is 
that which we m^ call A r^uirm by Tortu re, This is a method 
of reasoning which has been made use of with the poor 
refugees, and which was so fashionable in our country .during 
the reign of Queen Mary, that in a passage of an ailthor 
quoted by Monsieur Bayle, it is said that t^e price of wood 
was raised in England, by reason of the executions that were 
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made in Smithfield. '^ese disgatante convince their adver- 

The 

is also a kind of syllogism haa^. boon with 

good effect, and has made muttitRdes of'^cohverts. Meif were 
formerly disputed out pf their ddubts^ to fruth by 

force of reason, and won .oVer to opinions by ^ thtf candour, 
sense, and ingenuity of thos^ who had^the right on their 
side ; but this method of convictiow operaited too slowly. 
Pain was found to be much mo|*e enlightening than reason. 
Every scruple was looked upon as obstinacy, and not to be 10 
removed Jbut by several engines invented for that purpose. 

In a word, the application of whips, racks, gibbets, gallies, 
dungeons, fire and faggot, in a dispute, may be looked upon 
as popish refinements upon the old heathsn logic. ♦ 

There is another way of reasoning which seldom fails, 
though it be of a qu ite different hature to that I "have last 
mentioned. I mean, convincing a man by ready money, or, 
tis it is ordinarily called, bribing a man to an opinion. This 
method has often proved successful, when all the others have 
been made use of to no purpose. (A man who is furnished 20 
iwifti argufiSents fron^the mint "will convince his antagonist 
much sooner than one who draws them from reaion and 
philosophy.) Gold is a wonderful cl^re^of the underatanding ; 
it dissipates every doubt and scruple in an instant ; accom- 
modates itself to the meanest capacities ; silences the loud 
and clamorous, and brings over the most obstinate and 
inflexible. Philip of Macedon was a man of most invincible 
reason this way. He refuted by it all the wisdom of Athens, 
confounded their statesmen, struck their orators dumb, and 
at length argued them out of all their liberties. 30 

Having here touched^upon the several methods of disputing, 
as they iliavjt prevailed in different ages of the world, I shall 
ve my reader an account of the whole art of 
cavil&ng ; |whicK. shall be a full and satisfactory answer to all 
such papers and j^amphlets as have yet appeared against the 
Spectator. C. 
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XXIV. LONDON OKIES. 

No. aJilJ Tuesday, December 18, 1711. [Addison. 

Linguae centum sunt, oraque centum, 

Ferrea vox.^Vir^. vi. 625. 

A hunted mouths, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of brass inspired with iron lungs.— Dryden. 

There is nothing which more astonishes a fore^ner and 
frights a country squire, than 'the Cries of London. My 
good friend Sir Roger often declares, that he cannot get them 
out of his head, or^go to sleep for them, the first week that 
he is in town. #0n the cAitrary, Will. Honeycomb calls them 
10 the Ramage de la Ville^ aild prefers them to the sounds of 
larks and joightingales, with all the music of the fields and 
woods. I have lately received a letter from some very odd 
fellow upon this»subject, which I shall leave with my reader, 
without saying anything further; of it. 

“Sir, 

T am a man out of all business, and would willingly 
turn my head to anything for an honest livelihood T have 
invented several projects for raising many millions of money 
without burthening the subject, but I cannot get the parlia- 
20 ment to listen to me, who look upon me, forsootli, as a crack 
and a projector ; so that, despairing to enrich either myself or 
my country by this public-spiritedness, I would make some 
proposals to you relating to k design which IJiaye Y^y much 
q-t heart, and which may procure me an handsome subsistence, 
if you will be pleased to recommend it to the cities of 
London and Westminster. ^ 

“ The post I would aim at is to be Comptroller-gqiieral of 
the London Cries, which are at present under no maimer of 
rules or discipline. I think I am pretty ^well qualified for 
30 this place, as being a man of very strong lungs, of great in- 
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sight into all the branches gf our British trades and manufac- 
tures, and of a competent skill in music. 

“ Tlie Cries of London may he divided into vocal and 
instniiAental. As for tlie latter, tliey are at present ^nder a 
very great disorder. A freeman of London hafitthe privilege 
of disturbing a whole street, for an hour together, with the 
twanking of a braiss-kettle or a fryi 4 g-pan. The watchman’s 
thump at midnight startles us in oui^ beds as much as the 
breaking in of a thief. The sow-gelder’s horn has. indeed 
something musical in it, but this is seldom heard within the 10 
liberties. • I would therefore propose, that no instrument of 
this nature should be made t^e of, which I have not tuned 
and licensed, after having carefully examined'in what manner 
it may affect the ears of her IVJajesty’s liege '^bje^ts. 

“ Vocal cries are of a much larger extent, ^nd, yideed, so 
full of incongruities and barbarismB, that we appear a 
distracted city to foreigners, who do not compuehend the 
meaning of such enormous outcries. Milk is generally sold 
in a note above ela^ and it sounds so exceedingly shrill, that 
it pften sets our teeth on ^dge. The chimney-sweeper is 20 
confined to^iio certain pitch ; he sometimes utters himself in 
the deepest bass, and sometimes in th^ treble*; some- 

times in the highest, and sometimes %4he lowest note of the 
ganiut. The same observation might B^ijaQade on the retailers 
of small coal, not to mention broken glasses or brick-dust. 

In these, therefore, and the like cases, it should he my care 
to sweeten and mellow the voices of these itinerant trades- 
men, before they make their appearance in our streets, as 
also to accommodate their cries to their respective wares ; 
and to take care in particular that those may not make the 30 
most noise who have the least to sell, whicf is very observable 
in the vendors of cardiinatches, to whom I cannot but apply 
that old*proverb of ‘ Much cry, but little wool,’ 

“ Some of these last-mentioned musicians are so very loud 
in the sale of tliese trifling manufactures, that an honest 
spl^etic gentleman of my acquaintance bargained with one 
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of them never to come into the street where he lived : but 

o 

what was the effect of this contract ? why, the whole tribe of 
card-match-makers which frequent the quarter, passed by his 
door ‘tl^ very next day, in ^opes of being bought off after the 
same manner, 

“ It is another great imperfection in our London cries, that 
there is no just time npr measure observed in them. Our 
news should, indeed, be published in a very quick time, be- 
cause it is a commodity that will not ke^p cpld. It should 
10 not, however, be cried with the same precipitation as ‘fire’ : 
yet this is generally the case. A bloody battle a>!arms the 
town from one end to another in an instant. Every motion 
of the French is published in so great a hurry, that one 
would thiifk the enemy were at our gates. This likewise I 
would take upon me' to regulate in such a manner, that there 
should be some distinction made between the spreading of a 
victory, a march, or an encampment, a Dutch, a Portugal, or 
a Spanish mail. Nor must I omit under this head, those 
excessive alarms with which several boisterous rustics infest 
20 our streets in turnip,season; and which are more inexcusable, 
because these are wares which are in no danger of cooling 
upon their hands. 

“ There are others" who affect a very slow time, and are, in 
my opinion, much more tuneable than the former ; the cooper, 
in particular, swells his last note in an hollow voice, that is 
not without its harmony : nor can I forbear being inspired 
with a most agreeable melancholy, when I hear that sad and 
solemn air with which the public is very often asked, if they 
have any chairs to mend ? Your owm memory may sug- 
30 gest to you many other lamentable ditties of the same 
nature, in which tlie music is wonderfully languishing and 
melodious. 

“ I am always pleased with that particular time of the year 
which is proper for the pickling of and cucumbers ; but, 
alas, this cry, like the song of the nightingale, is not heard 
above two months. It would, therefore, be worth while to 
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consider whether the same air might not in some cases be 
adapted to other words. 

“ It might likewise deserve our most serious consideration, 
how fay, in a well-regulated cityfjhose humourists are •to be 
tolerated, who, not contented with the traditional ^ries of 
their forefathers, have invented particular songs and tunes of 
their own : such ^ was, not jjiany yeaA since, the pastry - 
man, commonly known by the name oi the colly-moUy-pufF ; 
and such as is at this day the vendor of powder and w^h- 
b^ls, who, if I am rightly informed, goes under the name of 10 
Powder Watt. 

I must not here omit one particular absurdity which runs 
through this whole vociferous generation, and which renders 
their cries very often not onlj incon^odious, bu# altogether 
useless to the public ; I mean that idle accomi^ishment which 
they all of them aim at, of crying so as not to be understood. 
Whether or no they have learned this from several of our 
affected singers, I will not take upon me to say ; but most 
certain it is, that people know the wares they deal in rather 
by their tunes than by thebr words ; insomuch, that I have 20 
sometimes seen a country boy run, out to buy apples of. a 
bellows-mender, and ginger-bread from a grinder of* knives 
and scissors. Nay, so strangely infalgi^ted are some very 
eminent artists of this particular grace in a cry, that none but 
their acquaintance are able to guess at their profession ; for 
who else can know that, ‘Work if I had it,* should be the 
signification of a com-cutter. 

“ Forasmuch, therefore, as persons of this rank are seldom 
men of genius or capacity, I think it would be very proper, 
that some man of good sense and sound judgment should 30 
preside over these public cries who should permit none to 
lift up their voices in our streets, that have not tuneable 
thioats,«and are not only able to overcome the noise of the 
crowd and the rattling of coaches, but also* to vend their 
respective merchandises in apt phrases, and in the most dis- 
tinct and agreeable sounds. I do therefore humbly recom- 
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mend myself as a person rightly qualified for this post : and 
if 1 meet with fitting encouragement, shall communicate 
some other ptojects which T have "by toe, that may no less 
condince to the emolument <jf the public. 

“ I am, air, &c., 

“Ralph Crotchet.” 


XXV. DISSECTION OF^A BEAU’S HEAD. 

No. 276.] Tuesday, Janua^ 15, 1712. ‘[Addison. 

Tribus Anticyris caput insauabile. — Juv. 

A head no hellebore can cure. 

I WAS yelsterday engaged in an assembly of virtuosos, where 
10 one of them produced many curious observations which he 
had lately made in the anatomy of a human body. Another 
of the company communicated to us several wonderful dis- 
coveries, which he had also mgde on the same subject, by 
the help of very fiiS glasses." This gave birth to a great 
variety# of uncommph remarks, and furnished discourse for 
the remaining part ^;the day. 

The different oph^i;^^*which were started on this occasion 
presented to my h^Sfgixiation so many new ideas, that by 
mixing with thosO^iAlch' W^e already there, they emjiloyed 
20 my fancy all the la^ night, and composed a very wild, extra- 
vagant dream. 

I was invited, toethought, to the dissection of a beau’s 
head and of a coquette’s heart, which were both of them laid 
on a table before ys. An imaginary operator opened the 
first with a great deal of nicety, which, upon a cursory and 
superficial view, appeared like the head of another ni;^n ; but 
upon applying our glasses to it, we made a very odd dis- 
covery, namely, that what we looked upon as brains, were 
not such in reality, but an heap of strange materials wound 
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up in that shape and texture, and packed together with 
wonderful art in the sevefal cavities of the skull. For, as 
Homer tells us, that the blood of the gods is not real blood, 
but on]y something like it ; so found tliat the brain of 
a beau is not a real brain, but only something lij:e it.^ 

The pineal gland, which many of otir modern p^iilosophers 
suppose to be the seat of the soul, smelt very strong of 
essence and orange -flower water, an^ jvas encompassed with 
a kind of horny substance, cut into a thousand little faces 
or mirrors, which were imperceptible ta the naked eye ; in- 10 
somuch, t^at the soul, if there had ^been apy here, must have 
been always taken up in contemplating her own beauties. 

We observed a large antrum or cavity* in t}ie sinc^ut, that 
was filled with ribbons, lace, and embroidery, wrought to- 
gether in a most curious piece* of network, thh, parts of which 
were likewise imperceptible to the naked eye. Another of 
these antrums or cavities w^ stuffed 'with invisible billet- 
doux, love-letters, pricked dances, and other truinpery of the 
same nature. In another we found a kind of powder, which 
set the whole company a sne^ng, and by the scent discovered 20 
itself to be right Spanish. The severalnther cells were stored 
with comn/odities of the same kind,j.M wjpuch it wsuld be 
tedious to give the reader an exact in ywErotT * 

There was a large cavity on each ijM^p^ihe head which I 
must not omit. That on the right^id^ v^p^ed with fictions, 
flatteries, and falsehoods, -vows, pronijj4|^ptyd protestations ; 
that on the left with oath§ and impfeCi^ohii. There issued 
out a duct from each of these cells, whicmfeh into the root of 
the tongue, where both joined together, ^nd passed forward 
in one common duct to the tip of it. We discovered several 30 
little roads or canals running from the ear into the brain, and 
took particiilar care to trace them out through their several 
passage^. One of them extended itself to a bundle of sonnets 
and little musical instruments. Others ended in several 
bladders, which were fiyed with wind or froth. But the 
large canal entered into a great cavity of the skull, from 
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whe|i<^ <ii6re '^ent another canal into the tongue. This great 
Cayity Wijts with a kind of spongy substance, which 

the anatomists call galimatias ; and the English, 

nonsettse. 

•^The skins of flie forehead were extremely tough and thick, 
and what very much surprised' us, had not ih them any single 
blood-vessel that we were able to discover either with or 
without our glasses ; *.frbm whence we concluded, that the 
party, when alive, must have been entirely deprived of the 
10 faculty of blushing. 

The 08 criMforme was exceedingly stuffed, an(^ in some 
places damaged with snuffl We could not but take notice in 
particular of that sm^l muscle, which is not often discovered 
in dissectiovs, and draws the nose upwards, when it expresses 
the contempt 'v^hich the owner bf it has upon seeing anything 
he does n6t like, or hearing anything he does not understand. 
I need not tell my learned reader, that this is that muscle 
which performs the motion so often mentioned by the Latin 
poets, when they talk of a man’s cocking his nose, or playing 
20 the rhinoceros. 

We did not find^' anything very remarkable in the e^e, 
saving enly that the m\^<ruXi amatorii, or, as we m^y translate 
it into English, th^^^Ung muscles, were very much worn 
and decayed with^i;»Jj!^ whereas, on the contrary, the elevator^ 
or the muscle which? thrns the eye towards heaven, did not 
appear to have beep at all. * 

1 have only inentiolied in this dissection such new dis- 
coveries as we workable to make, and have not taken any 
notice of those parffl which are tq be met with in common 
30 heads. As for the skiill, the face, and indeed the whole out- 
ward shape and figure of the head, we could not discover any 
difference from whAt we observe in the heads of other men. 
We were informed, that the person to whom this head be 
longed, had passed for a man above five-and-thirty years ; 
during which time he eat and drank like other people, dressed 
well, talked loud, laughed frequently, and on particular oc- 
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casions had acquitt^ ata ; 

to which one of 

l^ies took him 

age bf the blow of a 

an eminent citizen'“a»Al 

wife. 

When we hack thoroughly wamined thJi’"|i|pSd>with ail its 
apartments, and its sev^rkinds of flirnittt^ we put up the 
brain, such as it ^as, into its proper pl^a<^ aud laid it aside 
under a broad piece of Icarlet doth, ha 6rd^ to be prepared, 10 
and kept in a great repository of ctop^f^ons j our operator 
telling us, that the preparation woui^ tiot' be so difficult as 
tliat of another brain, for that he had observed several of the 
little pipes and tubes whidi ran thpjuglj the brain were 
already filled with a kind of mercui^l eubfttance^ which he 
looked upon to be true quicksilver. 

He applied himself in the next-pljOce^to the coquette’s 
heart, which he likewise laid open^'^th great dexterity. 
There occurred to us many partlculant|§^|p this dissection ; 
but being unwilling to bur^n my rea^Uj^jm^mory too much, 20 
I shall reserve this subject for the^^^|gf^T|<tion of another 
day. 

XXVI. DISSECTION OF HEART. 

No. 281.] Tuesday, 'JanuaTJ^l^^^^^fr’- ^ [Addison. 

Pectoribus inhians spirantia consulit iv« 64. 

Anxious the reeking entrails be oonStUts. 

Having already given an account of ^the d®sction of a 
beau’s head, with the several discoveries made on that oc- 
casion, J shall here, according to mjr promise, enter upon the 
dissection of a coquetted heart, and 'communicate to the 
public such j^articii lari ties as we ob^rved in that curious 
piece of anatomy. 30 


G 
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1 should, periv^ps, have Waived thi^ undertaking, had not 
I been pift in mlia of pcxy promise by ^e^eral of my unknown 
coireBpohdents,^ whjb^ are vary impOrtnuate with me to make 
an ^Xainpl^^ of tho/ *<30<JUe!|^ ^ I 'liave already done of the 
beau. It is, 'In <?bmplian<je with the request of 

friends^, that I J(ftVe looked OT^r^tb^'^Bauintes of my former 
dream, in order"*, to ^ive the pnbiic'an exact relation of it, 
whlfii I shall' ehtejr upon without further preface. 

Our operator, before he engaged in this visionary dissection, 
10 told us, that there was nothing in ,hii|^rt more difficult, than 
to lay open the fieart qf a ^dquette, by reason of the many 
labyrinths and wWoh am to be found in it, and 

which do not appear % the heart of any other animal. 

He desired us first of all to observe the pericar^iu'my or 
outward case oh the heart, which we did very attentively ; 
and, by the hplp glasses, disoerned in it millions of 

little scarS, which S^S^ed to haye been occasioned by the 
points of inntimn^^l% Arts and arrows, that from time to 
time had outv^rd coat ; though we could 

20 not discover tbe?^^^^^^^Oirifice,,by which any of them had 
entered and pi^^mpira^ward substance. ' 

Every’ knows, that this pericardium^ 
or cas^ of , tjii^ ^ reddish liquor, 

supposed tb^^b&^H^HMP^^^.vapours wliich exhale out of 
the heart, aii^^g^^^^gPJvhery, are condensed into this 
watery eubste i^HI^^SP^ ^iLanuning this liquor, we found 
that it ha^ of ^t spirit which is made 

use of in the ^ show the change of weather. 

Nor must am 'expeii!|ient one of the company 

30 assures us )3A had with this liquor, which he 

found in quantity aboub the heart of a coquette whom 
he had fom^rly directed. He affirm^W to us, that he had 
actually aucloeed it m a sma^ tpba 'ip^eWter the majmer of 
a weather-glass j but tlAt^ , instead of Aequainting him with 
the variations of the atmosphere, it'shejved ^him the qualities 
of those persons^ who entered the rooni where it stood. He 
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affirmed also, that it rose at the approaclT of ^ pltime of 
feathers, an embrOKjteato^ coat, or a jpair gloves , 

and thit it fell a» sobn as an jll^l|aped a clumsy 

pair of shoes, or an tmfashiona] 3 ^ 90 ^t^(;a^ house 

nay, he proceeded Iso far a|»jtO‘'TOE^ Uj|j upon his 

laughing aloud when he stood by it, th^ liq^^ mounted 
very sensibly, and immediately sijnk again upon his looking 
serious In short, ho told us, that he knew very well lathis 
invention whenever he had a man of sensOor a co^ccomb in 
his room ^ 10 

Having cleared away the pendcta diuni^ or the case and liquor 
above mentioned, we came to the hea^ltpelf^ The outward 
surface of it was extremely shppery^ a$d the mucrOy or point, 
so very cold withal, that upon endeavouring tft "iffirfoid of 
it, it glided through the fingers like f ^unooih piece bf ice 
The fibres were turned and t\!^^d in a more mtricate 
^ and perplexed manner than they jhs^lly found in othei 

wound up to 
Vtoiy irregular 
^ m its vital 20 

One thing we thought very nh ^ifl^e | TO £|mttnAtv. that upon 
exammiug all the Vessels wllu^l^»a^|||B^ or issued out of 
it, we could not discover it had with 

the tongue 

We could not but take of those 

little nerves in the heart whibh sentiments 

of love, hatred, and other pa^ona^||^^^ descend to this 
before us from the bram, but; muscles which lie 

about the eye ^ 30 

Upon weighing the heart lU my Ib^d, *I fiound it to be 
extremely light, and cona^qUuntly very hollow, which I did 
not wonder at, whe^r hpoh Idbkiug mtO the inside of it, I 
saw multitudes of cella ^md pavities running one within 
another, as oun histoiians describe the apartments of Rosa 
iPqwfir. Several 6f th^ little hdflSws wer^ stuffed 


hearts , insomuch, that the whoi^i^ 
gether like a Qmdiaq^jkggt’ 
and unequal motions, whilst 
Junction- 
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witli imiumerable sorts of trifles, which I shall forbear giving 
any particular account of, and shall, therefore, only take 
iiotice of what lay first and uppermost, which, upon our 
unfolding it, 4nd applying cgjf microscope to it, appeared to 
be a flame-eoloured hood. 

We wer# liifoltned that the lady of this heart, when living, 
received the addresses of several who made Jiove to her, and 
did }|bt only give each • of them encouragement, but made 
every one she conversed with believe that she regarded him 
10 with an eye Of kindness : for which reason, we expected to 
have seen the impression of multitudes of faces among the 
several plaits and foldings of the heart^; but, to our great 
surprise, not a single, print of this nature discovered itself, 
till we came into the very core and centre of it. We there 
observed a little ^figure, which, upon applying our glasses 
to it, appealed dressed in a very fantastic manner. The more 
I looked upon it, the iriore I thought I had seen the face 
before, but could not^odribly recollect either the place or 
time ; when at of the company, who had examined 

20 this figtire more the rest, showed us plainly ^ 

the mak ^ of it^ several turns of its featured, 

that the little thus lodged in the very middle 

of the heart, was beau, whose head I gave some 

account of in 

A^ soon ajs our dissection, we resolved to 

make an erperirifa mBaS ^ heart, not being able to determine 
among ourselv«s^^ffi|wial^ of its substance, which differed 
in so many parti^ffiSR^^that of the heart in other females. 
Accordingly we iM^fptnto a pan of burning coals, when we 
30 observed in It a oertam ^ ^Ja^pdrine jauality^ that made it 
capable of living in the midst of fire and flame, without being 
consumed, ok So thucK as singed. 

As we Were admiring thia strange pheenomenoiv and 
standing rohnd the heart in the cirdlej it gave a most pro- 
digious sigh, or rather crack, and disperse^ all at once in 
smoke and rapour. This imaginary noise, which mcthought 
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was louder than the burst' of a cannon, product such a 
violent shake in my briin, that it dis ripat ed the' fumes Qf 
sleep, and left me in an instant broad awake. 


XXVIL VISIT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

No. 329.] Tuesday, Starch*!^ 1712. [Addison. 

* 

Ire tam%n resiat, Kama quo devenit et Anoxia. 

Hor. Epod. vi. 27. 

With Ancufl, and with Numa, kings of Borne, 

We must deaoend into the ail^t tpmb. 

My friend Sir Roger de Coverley told me th^ other night, 
that he had been readiiig my paper Upon Westminster 
Abbey, in which, says he, there are a great many ingenious 
fancies. He told me at the same iime, that he observed I 10 
had promised another paper upon- ^0^ tombs, and that he 
should be glad to go and see them*«mth me, not having 
visited them since he liad, read could not at first 

Imagine how this came into tJie l^nig]6^^ head, till I recol- 
lected tfiat he had been very sumjner upon 

Baker’s Chronicle, which he has times in his 

dispute with Sir Andrew last coming to 

town. Accordingly I called Hhfi next morning, 

that we might go together to th0f>iAniwf1 

I found the knight under hands, who always 20 

shaves him. He was no sooner he called for a 

glass of the widow Trueby^a water, wHj^ he told me he always 
drank before he went abro^ He recommended to me a 
drum of it at the same time, with so much ’heartiness, that I 
umld not forbear drinking it. As sood as I had got it down, 

1 foiyul it very unpalatable ; upon which the knight observ- 
ing that I had made several VrV faces, told me that he knew 
I should not lij^e it at first, but that it was the best thing in 
the world against the stcme ox graveL 
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I *vrished, inde^^hat he had acquainted me 

with the 'nttpel efdt^oonet* ; btit it^wafe t6o late to complain, 
and 1 ha had/doltiie was out of good-will. Sir 

Rojjer lookedtupon it to he^very 

good ^ AaSi to keep off infection, 

and that he gtJt^tcitfether a quaniAty 6^^'it ^pon the first news 
6f the sickn^ J^&g af'Dantzic i^^hen of a sudden turning 
$h’ort to one Of ser^aifts, wlio i^^xiod behind him, he bid 
hiifi call a hackii^Ooach, and take care it was an elderly man 
10 that drove it. ’ * 

Hpfe then resunied hid discdpfso-upoh^Mrs. Trueby’s water, 
telling me that ^.the vddow ..Trueby wad one who did more 
g^lpd than all^ the ' and a|>0thecarie8 in the county ; 

tliat she distilled ev^i^ pO pp y that grew within five miles of 
her, that she distwbqi^d “Water gratis among all sorts of 
people ; to which the SJhight added tha^ she had a very great 
jointure, and that ^e%ltole ^»untiy would fain have it a 
match between htfi^hc^fer ; ” and imly,” says Sir Roger, 
“ if I h|id pot be^^m^pdj'^perhaps I could not liave done 
20 better.” ' 

His discourse ^7 hla man^s telling him he 

had eedjed.a going to it, after having cast 

his npo^ the^^^^^^y|k>ked*the Obachman if his axle- 
tjjee'^^as goo<i^ telling him he would warrant 

it, the^knighi'l^^^^yg^^^^^d me he looked like an honest 
man,^knd wept n^MMM^fcther ceremony. 

We h'ad Sir'i^ger, popping out his 

head, called from his box, and upon his 

preaentipg him8e]I^IW|w''tHndoW, asked him if he smoked ; 
30 as i was considering ^lat this Would ^d in, he bid him stop 
by the Way pt ai^ gooi tobacconists, and take in a roll of 
their best Yirginia. ^ Nothing m^tetjW happened in the 
remaining pprt^bf our journey} tiff w^Sv^e set down at the 
west enii of the Ahbey. 

As weM^ei^ up^^ body of the knight pointed 

at the trophW <;^^^e^new j&uuments, and cried 
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the Third^s svo 5 ;d, and leaning upon the pummel of it, gave 
us the whole history of the Black IJfinoe, concluding, that in 
Sir Richard Baker^s opinion, Edward the Third was one of 
the ^eatest princes that ever ^t upon the English throne. 

We then Bhown EdXrard the Conf essoins tomb ;*tipon 
which Sir !&og6r acquainted lis, that he was the first that 
tguched fo r the E^ l ; and afterwards Henry the Fourth's, 
upon which he shook his .head,* and told us, there was fine 
reading of the casualties of that reign. 

10 Our conductor then pointed to that monument where there 
is the figure of one of our English kipgs without an head ; 
and upon' giving us to know that th€^ head, which*' was of 
beaten silver, had been stolen away several years since : 

Some Whig, I’ll warrant you (says Sir Roger) ; you ought 
to lock up yofir kings better ; they will carry off the body too, 
if you do not takft carcuf 

The glorious names of Hen)^ the Fifth and Queen Eliza- 
beth gave the knight great opportunities of shjtung, and of 
doing justice to Sir jUbhard Baker, who, as our knight 
20 observed with som^’^^s^rpriiM, had a great many kings in him, 
whose monuments uot seeif in the Abbey. ^ 

For my own pi^^j^uld not but be pleased tp see the 
knight show "sU^?fW%oneSt passion for the glory of his 
country, and gratitude to the memory of 

its princea 

I must not Hui^'tbe benevolence of my good old 
friend which fliS^I^WlKjb^iJ^rds every one"he converses with, 
made' him very' interpreter, whom he looked 
upon as an extraOOTpKry ;rhan ; for which reason he shook 
30 him by the hand abqiarting, telling Sim, that he should be 
very glad to see ^him at his lodgings in Noi'folk-buildings, 
and talk over these m^itters with him more at leisure. 
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XXVIIL SIR ROGtR AT THE THEATRE. 

No. 335^.] Tuesday, Marc^i 25, 1712. [Addison. 

Respicere exemplar vlt80 morumqua 
Doctum imitatorero, et veras hino vooes. 

Hot. Ars Poet, 327. 

Keep Nature’s great original in view, 

And thence the living images pursue. — Francis. 

My frienct Sir Roger de Coverley, when we last met together 
at the club, told me, that he had a great mind to see Jhe new 
tragedy with me, assuring me at the same time, that he had 
not been at a play these twenty years. The Jast I saw, said 
Sir Roger, was the Committee, which I should*not lyive gone 
to neither, had not I been told beforehand that it was a 10 
good Cliurch of England comedy. He then proceeded to 
inquire of me who this Distressed Mbther was ; and upon 
hearing that she was Hector’s widow, h0 told me, that her 
husband was a brave man, antt that when he was a school-boy 
he had react his life at the end of the dictionary. My friend 
asked me, in the next place, if there WO^jdljKnot be some 
danger in coming home late, in case th d Mbhi& k s should be 
abroad. I assure you (says he), I fallen into 

their hands last night ; for I observed three lusty 

black men that followed me half Way Street ; yid 20 

mended their pace behind me, in propolf^M ^ 1 put on to go 
away from them. You must know (W^hied the knight 
with a smile), I fancied they had a mind to hunt me ; for I 
remember an honest gentleman in my neighourhood, who 
was served such a trick in King Charles the Second’s time ; 
for which reason he has not ventured himself in town ever 
since. ? might have shown them very good sport, had this 
been their design ; for I am an old fox-hunter, I should have 
turned and dodcred. and have nlaved them a thousand tricks 
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they se^n i^^ir lived before.” Sir Roger added, 

that if^‘the^e gejitlerciS^ had ^ly^uch intention, they did not 
succeed V^y it I thi^w th em oi^ (says he), 

at the en^ Street, xvhei^ I ^o^led the confer, 

* ^iid ^e|Jl^j^"Kmy djc^gil^ga" before they could \magine 
iwhat Wad )bae^^ of me. i However (says the knight), if 
'^ptain Sentry^Jlyill make <jne With i^s to-morrow night, and 
'if you will-both of yqu hall on me about four o’clock, that we 
^may be at the house before it ^ full, I will have my own 
10 ooach in rei^in^ to attend to you, for John tells me he has 
'got the for^Wheeis mended.” 

The captain, who did not fail to meet me there at the 
appointed hour, bid Sir Ro^r fear nothing, for that he had 
put on thf same dword, which he had made use of at the 
battle of SteejttkirkA^ Roger’s servants, and among the 
rest my ojd friend the butler, had, I found, provided 
themselves \Wth g^od oaken plants, to attend their 
^hMter upon ihia When we had placed him m his 

coach with*" ttiyae®i|i#^lus left hand, the captain before him, 
20-and his |»W4 of his footmen in the rear, we 

(yi iivoyed k in^Wssiiety/^ Jhe play-house ; where, after Lav- 
ing m^rchecfe^^the entry jn good ordei, the captain and I 
Went in seated him betwixt us in the pit As 

soon as jHHSifuU and the candies lighted, my old 

friehd about, him with that pleasure, 

Which a mhrfroNMi^^ humai^ty natuially feels in 

at "ja^emidtitude of people wIk^ seem 

and partake of the same common 
- entertaiiun^t.^ hut fancy to myself, as the old 

30 man atood up in the^U^dle of the pit, that he made a very 
proper centre ‘to a titi^po Upon the entering of 

PyrrhtW, th^ kpight ^^3r.me, did not believe the 

King of hu^^felf had a better strut* I was, indeed, 

very att^ntiYe to my old fri^d's r^tu^rks, because 1 looked 
upon them as a pijec?0"'*f>f "ijjaturaj Witicism, and was well 
pleased to hear^him csemslusioli of almost eveiy scene, 
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telling me that he could not^ th^ pllJy.^ould 

end One while he appeared ^ doncei^ndd f about 

Andromache , and a little '#hile aite^ as iniM^*fur Heiiiiione : 
and was extremely puSJzled to think vrhalt ^yduld becoir^e of 
Pyrrhus 

When Sir Roger saw Ahdromaoh6’s obstinate l*efiisal to her 
lover’s importunities, he whispered me iu tke ear, that he 
was sure she woulxi never haife hinf,^to which he added, 
with a more than ordinary vehemence, you cannot imagine, 
sir, what it is to h{A^e to j(^o with a widow Upoh Pyrrhus^O 
his threatening afterwards to leave her, the knight shook his 
head, and rnuttei ed to himself. Ay, do if you can This part 
dwelt so much upon ruy friend’s imagination, that at the 
close of the thud act, as I was thinking of sotnethi^ig else, he 
whispered in my ear, “These Widows, sit", are* the moat per- 
verse creatures in the world But pra^y (saysibe), y>n that 
are a critic, is this play according to your dramatic rules, as 
you call them Should your people tragedy always tal(r 
to be understood Why, there is not $»|ingle sentence in 
this play that I do not know the moilnihg of.^ ^0 

Tke fourth act very lu cy y. begun "WorA 1 liad time to 
give the old*gentleman an answer ; “Well tlie knight, 
sitting down with great satisfaction), I supp^S’^%6 are now to 
see Hector’s ghost ” He then renewed and from 

time to time fell a praising the indeed, a 

little mistake as to one of her page% first enter- 

ing, he took foi As^auax ; but lie ^jAfctor'^^hiin^lt right jn 
that particular, though, at the 8anie^ffiae,I^lie owned he 
should have been very glad to h^^^^e^the little boy, 

“ who,” says he, “ must needs be a vef^y fine child by the 30 
account that is given of hnq ” tJpoi^ Hermicme’s going off 
with a menace to Pyrrl?tn|j^he audi^ce gave a loud ch^p ; to 
which fell Roger add^ “ On mf^ word, notable young 
baggg^ge 

there was a very remarkable aUence and etdlriess in 
the audience during the Whole^t^n, iWas natturtfl for them 
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to take the oj^portunity of the intervals between the acts, to 
express their op^inipn of the placers, and of their respective 
parts* Sir Roger hearing a cluster of them praise Orestes, 
etruek in with tj heyi^ and^ told them, that he thought his 
friend'^ ^yladee was a very sensible man ; as they were after- 
wards applauding Pyrrhus, Sir Roger put in a second time, 
“ And let me tell you (says he), though he speaks but little, 
' I like the old fello\^ ih whiskers as weU as any of them.” 
Captain Sentry, seeing two or three wa^ who sat near us, 
10 lean with an attentive ear towards Sir Roger, and fearing 
lest they should smoke the knight, plucked hjm by the 
elbow, and whispered something in his ear, that lasted till 
the opening of the fifth act The knight was wonderfully 
attentive ^o the account which Orestes gives of Pyrrhus his 
death, and a^.^the conclusion' of it, told me it was such a 
bloody piece of work, that he was glad it was not done upon 
the stage. Seeing afterwards Orestes in his raving fit, he 
'^ew more than ordinary serious, and took occasion to 
moralize (in his way) upon an evil conscience, adding, 
20 that “ Ores^ in his nwwiness, looked as if he saw some - 
thin g .” , 

As were the first that came into the hous^, so we were 
the last that out of it ; being resolved to have a clear 

passage for^otir old.,Mpn 47 whom we did not care to venture 
among the crowd. Sir Roger went out fully 

satisfied with hv^S^rt^dnment, and we guarded him to his 
lodgings in the-f^^p. manner that we brought him to the 
play-house ; beinM^hly pleased, for my own part, not only 
with the p^rfomm^of/ die excellent piece which had been 
30 presented, but with the satisfaction which it had given to the 
good old man.'* 
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XXIX. TRANSMIGRATION SOULS. 

No. 343.^ Thursday, Aprif^, 1712. [Addison. 

Errat et illinc 

Hue venit, hinc illuo, et quoslibet occupftt artua 
Spiritus : 6qife feria human& in coi^ora tranait, 

Inque feras noster.— ’Pythag. ap. Ov. Metam, xv. 165. 

All things are but alter’d ; nothing dies ; 

And here and there th’ unbodied spirit flies, 

By lime, or force, or siokneas dispossess’d, 

And lodges, where^it lights, in man or beast. — Dry den. 

Will. Honeycomb, who loves shew upon occasion all the 
little learning he has picked up, told us ye*8terday at the 10 
club, that he thought there might be a great deal*said for 
the transmigration of souls, and that the eastern parts of 
the world believed in that doctrine to this day. Sir Paul 
Rycaut, says he, gives us an account of seyeral well-disposed 
Mahometans that purchase the freedom of any little bird 
they see confined to a cage, and think they merit as much by 
it, as we should do here by ransoming any of our countrymen 
from their captirity at Algiers. You must knbw, says Will., 
the reason is, because they consider evety aninial as a brother 
or sister in disguise, and therefore thll^ tb;Wnselves obliged 20 
to extend their charity to them, thougB ttoder such mean 
circumstances. They^ll tell you, says Wilp that the soul of 
a man, when he dies, immediately pa^is^anto the body of 
another man, or of some brute, wliicll he resembled in his 
jiiumour, or his fortune, when he was one of tis. 

As I was wondering what this profusion of feaming would 
end in. Will, told us that Jack Freelove, >Jho was a fellow of 
whim, made love to one of those ladies who throw away all 
their fondness on parrdts,^ monl^eys, and lap-dogs. Upon 
going to pay her sw visit nne morning, he wrote a very pretty 30 
epistle upon this hint. Jack, saj^s^he, was conducted into the 
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parloul*, ’vsrherfe diyert^Hl^lniJ^lf for some time with her 
fayoimte moultay, whicft was chained m one of the windows , 
till at length o^baervia^^ ^ ^pfin^and ink he by him, he wrote 
the^^ffihowi^ letter to mistress, m the person of the 
^monkey ^|pbti coming down so soon as he 

expected, left it m the window, and went about his busmess 
The* lady' soon after coming into the .parlour, and seeing 
her monkey loo^ up6n a paper with great eamesbneas, took it 
np, and to 4ihi8 day is in some doubt, says Will, whether it 
, 10 wntt^ by Jack or the monkey 
Madam* ' 

‘‘Not ha.yjingith0 gift of speech I have a long time waited 
m vam for an oppoiftumty of making myself known to you , 
and having at the convenience of pen, ink, and paper 

byfme,^l gladly take^the occasion of giving you my history 
in writing, Which J could not do word of mouth You 
mtist ^now, mada^ that about a thousand years ago I was 
an Dndiaii and versed m all those mysteiious 

secrets whioli ypte^uropean philosopher, called Pythagoras, 
20 IS said tOtl^ve l^ppd frpm^our fiatermty I had so in- 
gratiated jfcQyself my skdl m the occult ^sciences with 

a denfon w^om^!l^i;^d to converse with, that he promised to 
grant me Whj^Vef^^ shopld ask of kim I desired that my 
soul the body of a brute ci eature , but 

this he told his power to grant me 1 then 

begged that I should cliaiice to trans 

migrate, I mig|j[&d^il^r^iu my ^memory, and be Conscious 
that I Was the' ^Pwki>^on who lived in diffei ent animals 
Thia he told within his power, and accordingly 

30 promised on a demon that he would grant me 

what I de^red* ^ From that time forth I lived so very un- 
blameably, that I was maHe prudent of a College of Brach 
mans, an office which I dfechargejd, with great intignty till 
the day of myjAenth ^ 

I was then shuffled into i^Qgther humm body, and acted 
my part so very well m ^it, that I became first minister to 
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a prince who reigned ofrtjie (Judges. ' I here 

lived in great honour for ^veUkX t^ idep‘d4& lost 

all the innocence of the ^t^ichmanj l?emg ^bfjjyeitl^TO rifle a nd 
oppress^the people to enrich n^^^%s^^^Jreigh f till at length I 
became so odious that my inastetf U/ r©c6^l',h& ^edlt with, 
his subjects, shot me through the hdart wfth. w^irroW as I 
was one day addressing mysejf to him iat the hea4 9^ 
army. 

Upon my next remove I fomid myself in the i^Oods, under 
the shape of a jacffil, and soon listed myself in the service 10 
of a lion. ^ I used to yelp near his den about ini<hnght, which 
was his time of rousing* and seeking after hi® prey. He 
always followed me in W:he resn*, and when 1 had rtin down a ^ 
fat buck, a wild goat, or an hare, after he had fgasted very 
plentifully upon it himself, wBuld now and then throw ipe a 
bone that was but half picked for niy encouragen^nt ; but 
upon my being unsuccessful in two or three chaaes, he gave 
me such a confounded grip in hie aiiger^ tflat d died of it.^ ^ 

In my next transmigration I was again s^t upon two legs, 
and became an Indian taxgatherer ; but having4wn guilty of 20 
gr^at extravagances, aud being inarried to an expeiijuve jade 
of a wife, I^an so cursedly in debt, that I^i^J^not s^ew my 
head. I could no soqner step out of hly hut 1 was 

arrested by somebody or other lA^in waif for me. As 
1 ventured abroad one night in thei^^VV^ fhe evening, I 
was taken up and hurried into^^^dtkiflSib^ wh^i'O I died a 
few months after. 

^ My soul then entered into" a fl ying^p fijl^^ and in that etate 
led a most melancholy life for the spi^pr^ix years. Several 
fishes of prey pursued me when I wa«%Hh^ water, and if I 30 
betook myself to my wings," it Jjg^one but I had a 

flock of birds aiming As I was oim day flying amidst 

a fleet of English ships, I dbaierV^ a huge sea-gull whetting 
his bill and hovering just over my head : Upon my dipping 
into the water to avoid him, L^fell into the m<Juth of a mon- * 
Strous shark that*swallowed me down pa: an instant. 
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I 'fr^ feom© yeard afterVar^^^ to rp.y surprise, an 

^djdnetit l?i»$ikor ftt liombard-atreet ; and remembering how I 
^^ad formerly for want ^of indney, became so very 

dordfd ^and ataidoi6u9| the wi^lp town cried skame of 
I w^;a miserable little old fellow to look upon, for I 
4tadL in a ihftnner starved myeelf, and wae nojjbi^g, but skm 
Whon J died. 

I afterwards very troubled and amazed to find 
ifiyiself dwindled into an emmet. I was heartily concerned to 
jO’^ihalce so insi^ificant a figure, and did not know but some 
time or other % Inight^be reduced to a ^te if I didf not mend 
my manners. ^ t therefore applied mysejf with great diligence 
to t^cw offices that Were allotted me, and was generally looked 
upon as the notableat aht in };he whole molehill. 1 was at 
last 'picked up\ as 1 ’was groaning under a burden, by an 
unlu<jky Vjock-sparrow that lived in the neighbourhood, and 
hkd before made great depredations upon our commonwealth 
i; T then betti^ed my condition a little, and lived a whole 
^mmer in^the shag^of a be®; hut being tired with the 
"20 painful ap4*'iJ®riuri0uSfl^life I had undergone in my two last 
l4[Wsmi^rkiions, ^ f eU into, the other extreme, ^d turned 
drbne. As da^ headed a ^rty to plunder an hive, 

"wevwere by- the, swarm which defended 

Jthat 

i ti^ght tran^igrations whjqh I 

We^ thro^^s a sh^mp, and a tom-tit. 

shot in the Christmas 
hblidays^hy" Vho wonl4 n®eds try his 

4^|>w npol.lof' 

vplntt stages ot life, 

td/imii(d y^u love to you 

ab^^ix yters siio^^ iTfgi madam, how he 

a thonsan^l tricks 

jjtd hy a cold 

dn a serenade. I 

Was that thsa so 



;th« SnsMt §l^j^aiHi«M^0 
ti^' infpim <anij^, 

4 s&a : I am^ happy' m tl 

^ou (^a bestow Qh paa fho^ kisses and (»|i|i»||^''<ii^^ 
would have gii^n for when I ■vrtw sem^. I 

this discovery ,of ms^pmei^ will not tendJid,^ 
but J;ha*- you wi8 B|u^8PiBB6ue your aopii^B^ favours to 
“ Yojlr lAoiid^deVbt^ humbl^SVfht, 

coq 

Wo^^idtiise'l'oftr little shocR-dog to keep'ffut of 
my ^y i-for ]l|fo<flkiipon him to bb the most f^Mu^l^et 
of rivals, I'l^J^jSSSoe gj* tune or otber.tOjgivyihii su^ 
a snap ailihe wdn’t Bke^ 


^X&t^WLmmAUM 

Ko. 361 tlimiiiTlrn ftiirirniMfn ^dcutass 



nriiliViiiii:Tii 1 »lft i lil«it t' lfiiWT ^ 

the hbtweaaMM.’a h-emhlMh^nyiBaa 


tjaxrti,, fLlsobsea’ 

the -E WAM,^ 

filled m 



lU 





quality 

, ^ ^ be8n ai4^. 

SQIPiSl^e tn'ulltS&Mf^lfgoisel^ misht think 
fespa.' --M-iEsgi^irsiiiQikfiit^ hoti^e. to ques- 

lorqe^ to |i{5)io^|^tbvn early th^ mxt 
Teaiu tlusTy^e^g^litt %im ^ matter. Wiat 
IOlE5'^iM<t:t&"ej3S®^d96ir(aof aecOunt of 

company called a 

^1^11 ] know v^ietfier it be 

«;^Bce of Fot mjr ovn part^ 

t^6 free" with. ^4^1® > 

ibMgli I diirst gdty||fej(^^y I Waj^ in tbe play- 

^ one of 

zm^m 

friend and servant, 
tottN SHALLOW, Esq” 

, J design this 
It prdor tc make ,my 
l^^.the beginning ^ 
ity, being inforiUed 
had lately bodghl 
antiquarie£ 
much dividec 
A Fellow, of tll< 
& great prohci^ 

30 M lilMmn from th< 

^mmm^mmmmsmsmmmmmof eound;. tha 
mmmmfmm wrnm^^^^smbm ef jubai h 

took their to 

fm aiiimai^ 
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same rgoryj^h 

more |;d hann6ny*tb^JC|y„ti6ffiHf>itfimar^a»*«teitt>eam*.oniy 
beholden to h^r 
mi^c in general, 
hotter virttios o 

cat-call to be older'H^^ Ji^pis, thinl^^^ 

appeared in the worli^BOon after the x^hubadv. 

which reason it has stOj^ place in our (lrawti<i< Bntei^in*^ 
ments : nor must I hcg^lQiiippit what a curixiteife^nM^^^ 
is lately returned travel^ 10 

assured ipe, namely, at 

the statue of a Moiniia;:jt^§,^p|Ciaj^ hiarrigfti 

h^d very xnuch 

Thef*B others wj^a^nl^|)^^^^tion Jo 
and look upon i)he ’^ca;^ul;,jf>;b0!.oni^f^itl^ instQpJ&iJ® 
which that famous 

about him. It is certain^ ;tia^lSajrjQ»tihiK^^^ ^t 

call together a greater'^udieifcst 

instrument, if dexteroUSlT^la^M'^^ ^SB^ffi& ^lPf^^^^ tto^ and 
pla^. 20 

Sut notwithstandmgaM»ft^msox«0fcraa^^ 

I wnpt ftrbear a 

j^eoe ; of English 

of-our British soaaffigt^BWiMMBailBdwk 01 tt. jmiCh 
is {>6cuiiar to our nathr^^pxuciH^ h99 

at lea^ received 
consider the 


graces which are ;mr Ki^ery one 

might.be sensible of 

grown^ cat-call whi(d|ijrjii j^yi05i^^ tiwtPit* and 30 

presided over all thirty jy^ety 

exhibited in. Drury 

3b*vyig said thhs cat- 
call, we are in the The 

’oat^caU e^rts 

it verji ihuch imptoyeS' often goes 
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tiie aofor 'ts^o.pironounces it, as the 
^ouh Oi? Mt'psich^ iSeompaniefi the Italian i^itativo 

has often supplied tlxe place of Ahe ancient chorus, 
ipjbhe words qf Mr. * ^ In short^ePte*^ poet has as great 
an antipathy to a cat-call, ^is many people have to a real cat. 

Mr. Collier, itT his ingenious essay upon music, has ^he 
following passage 

I ^>elieve it is poasibie to invent an insCrument that shall 
have a quite contrary effect to those il^aHial ones now in use • 
10 an instrument that shall sink th^ ^irits, and shake the 
nerves, and cur^e^ the b loo(^».ahd Inspire despai^ and 
fe)Wardice, and consternation, at "a suransing rate.— It is 
^probahle the roat^ng of a liojj, l;he • warhling W^ts and 
Jfereech-owl^, together with a mixture of the howling of 
dogs, judiciously imitated and fOmpounded, might go a great 
way in this mventioa Whether Tsnoh anti-music as this 
might not be of service in a caiup, I shall leave to the 
military men to consider.'^ 

^ What this learned gentlemen supposes in speculation, I 
20 have known actually^ verified in praptiee. The cat-call has 
struck a datnp into "generals, and jWghted heroes off the 
stage. ^ At the fi^^ Sound of it I have seen a crdwned head 
tremble, and fall Into fits. The Humorous 

Ueutenant fuinse|t<!l®d'|^>t St^d It; nay, I am told that 
even . ^m anzor W]|di^3ike a mona^ and trembled at the 
voice of this terr^^ffi^^tonnnedt, 

As it is of a dS!^Sfflwature, and peculiarly appropriated 
to the stage, 1 dm, b^^O m^ns approve the thought of that 
angry lover, who,'aft^fim unsuccessful pursuit of some years, 
30 took leave of his raisB^ in a is^enadc ^^ of cat-calls. 

I m^t-oonclftde thii'^per with ^oiccounj; I have lately 
received of an in^snious aridity long studied this 

instrument^ and is very well ^feiS^xn 9II the rules^ of the 
drama, teS^lJcs to gn It ^jjook, and to express by 

it the whole ari <|f critioiNii^ ^ has his base and bis ^ble 
cat-call ; the fomser fOr the latter^Sr comedy ; only 
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in ^gi-comedi^ tuej w^wiur m wuaoru 

He has a particular to denote tl^e '^lalion eaclrol 

the unities, and l\a£^^|ffiBirent ^ spti^da ' to^otr whether h%^ 
aims at^ the poet of^^he pli^er>* ^ teaches the 

smut-note, the fustifi ufi hote, the ltupidl<‘^ter.Wid ha^ cotix- 
poaeoakind of air that may serve ti 

incorrigible play, and Which tekes in th^ whole compass of 
the cat-call. 


• XXXI WOUAJk ON HOBSEBACK. 


No. 435.] 


SatiJrdajy July 19^ 1718* 


[Addisou. 


Neo duo sunt at forma neo fmtnina dioi 

Neo puer ut possint, uentrumque ot utmmque*videntut. 10 

Ovid, Mef! iv. 878. 

|Both bodies in a single body mix, 

|A single body with a double sex. — Addison. 

Most of the papers I ^ve the public ar^^^tten on subjects 
th%,t never vary, but are for ever d^eo^nd immutable. Of 


this kmd are all my more serious 
there is another sort of s^cnlatioi 
occasional papers, that t^he thei^.^^i 
gance, and capi ice of the presei^C 
self as one set to watch tho^ma^ 
countrymen ahd contetoporari^ 
absurd fasbioi^ ridicufopi custom, 
that makes its appeai^ihcC m the i 
these my speculationfC The pettic 
swdl, but I observed *^ita "S i^tion sJp 

not time to muster theth^Y^ befbte it detect^ them. I 
had ii\J:elligence 6f tiffin 

appeared in a public assembly. X^in^ht here^ention several 
other the like contingent subjectA^tqK^n which I have bestowed 
distmct papera By this xhea^ I hava »© effectually qjmshed 


,d discourses ; but 
I consider as 
the folly, extrava- 
look upon my- 
haviour of my 
k down every 20 
form of speech, 
ig the course of" 
no sooner begun to 
pafty-patchea had 
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tho^’ irregularities :Wiicli ^5^' tiwm, that I am 

^raid pp^terily have idea of them to 


wM^ j^ose 


^\frhen' . 


iriaeltaiirere ia w Jittle vogue at the 






mi 


Id" 6ider theta 
3 -ref 


ill he Apt tj) think 
were some fc'intastic 
N^^^^jSy^fiTandmothers could 
thenL :.For'tlii8^ 
several votuiaef?of” 
abpJl?Sd^8^W years hence, I»'c6h-' 
■of ^^iate,*" where the weiijht 
16 fashion iSfe • 

tofen-noticaS of, ^ oh» l^^'gKh.atiH keeps its grm^ I 
■ '^khat pf the ^ho^'dre^tbemselves in a hat and 
JPeatEe^! A' ridinff ^ peftw^; or at le^t tie up their 
hair ^k ha^X^ .nbW.^.iP^ the smart part of the 

hlrcsa^j^Shdx^ my dislike of this im- 
'iafd&l'cuat^^|^fii^i.thW contempt of every- 
thing 'I havkhjS^'^^'figi^ that the highwaya^ 

"‘t/^|ir^hiti9h infested with these 


friend Sir ^ Roger de 
"■^i^e^tga&th, an equestrian lady 
which lay at a distance 
walking in the fields 
ran out on every side 
one of them who 



20 about this g^^ 
feioafe.cayalie^' 
I tememl^l^ 
Cov^ley’s, 

f r om" hii^ hoasO;^ 
with foy .ol<it®^ 
to 8Q 

pUed,t"?K8 


country fellow re- 
„•*» yforship’s presence, 

30 In aiijWU^and' 

the.S^t-g 

anotgcf oS^ tenaiSte^^b ^gentleman-like lady 

on the thq.t'was C<}verley 

HaU : part of the querist, 

replied, question, “wh^her 

Sir Bogbr w OoT^l 9 y.-aEMi 3 |.'^lWC)i«d man,” having dropped 
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his breeches and jacfc-Doots, anci same time dressed up 
, in a com mode and a nigh^iglil. 

^ I must observe that this fashion was nrpc or au nrougnt to 
us from France, a country which has infected all Uie ^nations 
in Europe with its levity. * I speak ndi this in derogation of 
a whole people, having more than once found fault with those 
general reflections *.which strijre at}^ dfijuigdoms or common- 
wealths in the gross ;^a*piece of crlielt^^ \^iich au ingenious 
V writer of our own compares to thathf Calig ula, who wished 
lO Roman people had all but one nedkr, that he might l>ehead 
them at a blow. I shall therefore onfy femark, tliaji as live- 
liness and assurance are in a peculiar ihatiner the' qualifications 
of the French nation, the same habitgpand customs will not 
give the sajne ofience to that people, which they produce 
among those of* our own country. "^I dode i^y is our distin- 
guishing character, as vivacity is theirs ; and when this our 
national virtue appears in that female beauty, for which our 
British ladies ar#celebrated above alFothers m the universe,^ 
it makes up the most amiable objwt, &at- the eye of man can 
20 possibly behold- C. 











f Afidiaom 


y^vere ii disCtde il 213. 

to live * 

I HAVB als^^y givda my of a set of merry 

fellq^s;^ are passing" tdgather in tjie 

there is not 

only a particiiiir pen^n, but 

a larg# of $ucli of thentas are any 
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waj iadisposefl, or out of humour; lately rUq^ived a 

letter from the secretary* of this society, by order of the 
whole fraternity, which acquaints me witfc their behaviour 
during^ the last we^, t shall hefe make a present of iti;o the 
public. 

“ Mr. Spectator, 

We are glad to ^nd that yew approve the estab- 
lishment which we have here made the retrieving of good 
manners and agreeable conversation, and shall use our best 
endeavours so to improve oui'selves in ^this our summer re- 10 
tiremeni; that we may next winter serve as patterns to the 
town. But to the end that this our institution may be no 
leas advantageous to •the public than to ourselves, we shall 
communicate to you one week of our proceedings, desiring 
you at the same time, if yo\f see anything faulty in them, to 
favour us with your admonitions. For you must •know, sir, 
that it has been proposed among us to choose you -for our 
visitor, to which I must further add, that Ohe of the College 
liaving declared last week, he did not like the Spectator of 
the day, and not being abje to assign anj?" just reasons for such 20 
his dislike, he wm sent 

On* ifovMy thu hav- 

ing r^eiyed dpme' re^^^dE j 

when^^nlucki^* 
company sWdro at 

having put tpo which' ihc 

President of the is iPou th^ of .thg 

after j^fS^^^S^BiSence ol 

his possidn, and the msStJt bad'i^i^Nlj^p^ the company, 
ordered^ his mn |roln fl^iSfele and convey him 30 

to the infirmary buf gm Xliot^^sent a^hy.that 
day ; thjs was who is reckoned by soml^'^rsons 

one o^the one of tf^ ^eatest 

bybies about town. This 4s a St&hfg4j^clira«ter, 

buTwhat makw it;i^stranger:2^.l:t4S'a^Y^-4^ for 

he /is perpetually the , reverse ' of ^ihg always 





the' roadj Having 
upon the hackney 

at, in hopes of 

recoveiy, briskest fellows 

among the ^^thoed*into tgji ^hSSiary, for haying told 




him at tabl^ hf »» not merry, . $^our p/esident observing 
10 that he this^^^ -fit of stupidity, and 

construing it as,^ii^jhpt:of ^Jm^^ege, ordered Vim to re- 
tire into the pl^ compsEmons He was 

»(? sooner got,in<^^j^t^'»'^d mirth returned upon 
him in so vtolehtj^^S^ tfi^'^^Hhook the whole infirmary 
with the noise.^iki^d so giSbds'an effect upon the rest 
of the patients,«^^P he all out to dinner with 

him .the next da^^.p^ ", 

' raeic^HiJ^^ete-nOis^i^^'dowD, but one of the 
company coa^i^[^ ^ || ^ * ached ; xipon which 

20 another what he did there 

then^^tWs warm words ; so that 

K^p^^i^^eace^ gave directions to 
JAk^^em ahn^Iodge them in thS^ in- 

ffrft^y. Not of the company telling us, 

(he hoew h^ a should have some 

rain, the P^tidra^M^^^|g^^^o,^^Omoved, and placed as 
a '^«ather-^l^J^®|Sp^^£ a^e mentioned. 

' lfeeM)l^^^#’j[eni^einw*j;{|;i^ received a letter 
written in & colour twice or 

30 thritnas into the infirmary. 

cbhs^ta |fit d^^^h^ the use of pen, mk, 
and pa^;^>^l, «ns». npnn i* One of 

the nwB«?J^i^^M^^^|^)ilSst'6nd of the table, arid 
diacoverit^ finding fault with every 

dish that wM||i^ a^,|y^SBg to lapgh at any thing 
that was sai'd, the proeifiait tOlS him that he found he was 
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at it, as 

some have to a eaii^jThis',prbduced a J<jSsi|’',del«iie. 

the -whole, the punSefjycak asqnit*«ir ^1*4 Ws neighbour seij* 

off. 


“Oh Thweday^ttiitt^ Vas Dutj one aeiiixqwp t. ims was a 
gentleman of strong 6ut w^ up^S&hSing. He bad 10 

unluckily engaged hiiBiSelf in a dispute Vilh a man of excel- 
lent sense, but of a lUddest elofiption. man of heat 

replied to every ans-wer of his antaSoniat w;th a louder note 
than ordinary, and only-wsed his yoice-’^hen hft should have 
enforced his argument., .^Jdin'g hisftSfJf at» length driven to 
an absurdity, he still r^ued in a ipi^hlamoroiie and con- 
fused manner, and ts^j^er the ,gi:ea^|^t'ression upon his 
headers, concluded ^B^4oud “upon the table. 

The president ira^^Msrdej-ed,^ to be^canied off, and 
dieted with watergr^M should be sulB- 20 

clentjy weakened 

«On ^\iday there ^d ^^#rkablj, saving 
only, that several petitiQ|i» persons^ in 
custody, desiring to be released CcmfijaemeAt^ and 

vouching for one anothe^a-good future, ^ 

"‘On Saturday we re^iy.ed persons 

who had found thems’^^s in ap temper, and had 

voluntarily shut thems^yee up. 'lie m6rmary was indeed 
never so full as on th^ day, at some loss to 

account ftn*, tUl upon my feeing abrOadl ^l^served that it was 30 
an easterly wind. Jps^ent of nw^t of my friends has 
given me opportunity ai^j leisure pf wrijtmg you ^ns letter, 
whichj must not cohclu^e^%#^^rin4: yon, that all the 
members of our college,.^ well m^,who are under confine- 
ment, as those ^who are nt liberty, are your Very humble 
servants, though none more thab, etc.” 0. 
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Urget n^mb)fih q^^^eio meii9^iie^^^e ludit. — Petr. 

WMle B^eep <^p|^reM^s the tired liXj^l^T^d mind 
Plays withodt freight, and wantoMiU^hfined. 

Though there ate ma^y authors, wEoh^tve written on^dreams, 
they have generally eonsidere^ ^ly as revelations of 
what has already hlij)pene(i in dijlftht parts of the world, or 
as presages of what' js to happ«nit)t &tuw periods of time. 

I shall considjar th^ subject itC^oifier light, as dreams 
10 may give ua someiiii^ of the^jgrdrfji^llency of an human 

f -'a* ^ ... AX... 


soul, and some intimation of its^^mmindency on matter. 

' In the fir st plafee/wr dreamia^^o fe ^ ins tances of "that 
ac tiy^j wh1®lij^nSrti6^^ M, 

not iu the pWer^^ ^^p man 

appew tire^ of the day, thKi 

active^ part in ^^1^Ur^]btlsie(i and uh wearied. 

When the organs 3ue repose and necessary 

relaxations, and lonj|^ able to keep pace with 

^hat spiritual sdl^^dSB^vdiich it Icttmited, the soul exerts 
20 herself in her'^i^^^^Harnm^ties, and jedqtinues in actioii till 
her partner is company. In this 

I case dreams Ictokf ftfcl wie relifctati^te^lpff jimusements of the 

» 1 • _ i. ^ 


soulj^heh^^S '^ l ^'c u^ ^ m nj^ ^^ine, her Spo)^ 
O ^Ar^cr^tip na, wh^^he^lLaalg ^fl S^ asle^ 

^ In t hRSe oQ n d^l^t of raat ^ility 

and ^:^^uon whiol^ is nati^rj^^^^^^id^ies of the mind, 
when The soul is clogged 

and ret?iided1n"ii^'operstjion^w^ts acts in conjunctib'n 

with a compamon. that ia^fteShry ahd unwieldy in its motions 
30 But in dreams it il^iR^dhderful to observe with what a 
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sprigbtliness ana aia^ty Tb^'slov ^ 

speech make unpre«^4itaied hai^n j[nee> ot co^ven^' iWily * 
in languages that t!i^^aij& bht little yfHK Tfie 

grave abound in, pI|«ij|^tiSea, tlfb dpil in and points 

of wit. There is not Atinore panitul action ot the^mmd tlian 
invention ; yet in m^patns it' works with that ease and 
activity, that we^ are Vot s^sible when the foculty is em^* 
ployed. For instance, 1 believe eve^one, some time or other, 
dreams that he is^readiilg papers, books, or letters ; in which 
case the invention prompts so readily, that the mind is 10 
imposed* upon, and mi^^takes its own "ktiggestioBS for the 
compositions of another., ' " 

I shall, under this kead^ ^[tfpte a passage out of the Religio 
Medici^ in which the ingeniouil kuthor gives ap account of 
himself in hi» dreaming and*his "w-aking thoughts. “ We aie 
somewhat more than oiirselves in our sleeps, and the slumber 
of the body seems to bO but the yrakni^ Of the soul. It is the 
li^mn of sense, but the^ Uborty of Tekson ; and our waking 
conceptions do not match the fancies of our sleeps. At m y 
nativity my ascendant ^waj^the Scorpios ; I 20 
4as bom in the planetary hour of ^tum, and I think I 
have a piece of that leadOn planet iii me, 1 am no way 
tious, nor disposed for the mirth and gjJ^ ^d ize of company ; 
yet in one dream I can compose a Comedy, behold the 

action, apprehend the jests, and lat^^myaelf awake at the 
conceits thereof. Were vaf memory al^Sthful as my reason 
is then fruitful, I would never study but in my dreams ; and 
this time also would I choose for my devotions but our 
grosser memories have then so little hold of our abstracted 
understandings, thfct they forget the story, and can only 30 
relate to our awakened souls a confused and broken tale of 
that that has passed. Thus it is observed that men some- 
times,*upon the hour of th'eir departure, do speak and reason 
above themselves ; for then the soul beginning to be freed 
from the ligam^ts of the body, begins to reason like herself, 
and to discourse in a strain above mortality/' 
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likewise 


d place, that the 
'ehgth ’yhen werare 
and sorrow give us 
6re '^^Jdj^'^leasure at thij^ time, 

than li^'yifejwthe excellent author 

aboV®"nifi6tio3w’haA^nt!^*^^^aVS^ particular manner 
' heightened aniindamed, w^^en^jl^is^ in the soul at a time 
that the body |$ thus Jald at ^^very man’s experience 
will inform h4^ n^atter, tlm%h it is very probable 

10 that 
I shall 




a man always hagjpv 
wakinja; thoi^ghts, 


Supposing 
miserable m his 
^ '|uir !ijfe was equally divided 
:,^SulCho^^ ^ore happy or miserable? 
Tiis a beggar awoke, and 

^ ^ J[ iu3 continued unbroken 

schem^ as h^SSS^E^* k^^Oj^^hether he would be in 
reality a king 0^ b^^^’ojpy^thKr whether he would not be 
20 both. 


between them, ^etj 
Were a mSn a 
dreamt as 



There is aojpt^gt^jc^^^nhl^twafe, methinks gives us a 

very high i ^e s oul in regard to what 

passes in i x^u merable multitude and 

Were that active 

watcWuT1)^ng^aa^^^P5^^0f hM aym existence at such a 
time, what a pain|ii!^<^tn.d^ hours of sleep be ? 

Were the sold sleeping 

moments, after tifielrae manner ^tjahe is sensible of it 
while awake^ the time^wonld h^qg ypty heavy on her, as it 
30 often actually doei| ^he^ she that she is in such a 

solituda 

S6!n|)«i^e relmqm 

Solft sibii semper loiigam imJoMtata videtur 
Ire viam*~*Virg» I?. 476# 

l^he seems elone 

,To wander in her sleep through ways uni nown 
Guideless and dark.— jDryden. 
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But this observation I 

woul^ liere remark^ 6 t 

K2tes ‘^S?- 0?^. c^fey 

witn' numberless trans^ 

ported mto ten tboua^Ki^^es #^e is 

herself the theatre, aw t^e Jb^i3^^^Phis putd 

me in mind of a sayu^^^wi X am pl6aj^‘vnth, 

and which Plutarch' aacnBes^fe) Hemchtus. ^ “lliat* all men 
whilst they are awake ai^e^ in one common W^rld j but that 
each of them, whAi he i^^aste^, i»*4lX a^^woriA of bis own.” 10 
The waking man is wo3t*IJ of nature, when 

he sleeps he retires to^^^vat^’^JifOm i4iaj& is particular to 
himself There seema s6ineti|mg, hO|i8ideration that 

intimates to us a natural ^ranctey^^Sn^^^rf^ion in the soul, 
which IS rather to be adjaigef^ tlSi^ e3^^4^e(l 4kA p 
1 must not omit that apgjimeimffar tho ^ipp^Heifcy of the 
soul, which I have seen namely, its 

power of divining m dreanwf^ divinations 

have been made, none the Holy 

Writings, or who has bttt ^ common 20 

historicdl faith there beinjj :^|^^^^%^^iii^tances of“thi3 
nature in Several authoSfe, both modern, sacred 

and profane. Whether^ sUcli daft such visions of 

the night proceed from any latemfJnHm ioul^ during 
this her state of abstf^toTij. coiUihunication 

with the supreme Beiifg, of frSm^^SBS^npf subordinate 
spirits, has been a ; the 

matter of fact is, I been lobked 

upon as such by the whd nave been never 

suspected either of sifpelw^tb^ en^tfuaiaem 30 

I do not suppose that ip jAese stances is entirely 

loose and unfettered f rom the^body . it insufficient, if she is 
not so far sunk and imnlefsed in matter, nof entangled and 
perplexed in her operations, with such motions of blood and 
spirits, as when she actuates the machine in its wakmg hours 
The corporeal ufiion is slackened enough to give the mind 
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JThe withm herself, and 

whi<^ weakened, when she 

^^tes w'iCh^the 

Tlje sp^^lihitiom ll^ve here^i|\^|^iijf they are not argu- 
In^ts^'they hjast sfiii’ong in^im^ions, not only of the 
f xcellenpy of an human soul,'' hut independence on the 
body ; and if they, do not l^ast confirm these 

two great points, which are * oa^|liBhed by many other 
reasons that are altogether unanswe^ble. O. 


XXXIV. WILL. HOXEYqjMB^ PROPOSAL FOR A 
PAiR FOR MARRIAGE. 

No, filL^ **Thursday, October 16, 1712. [Addison. 

10 Quis non iniriw turot jrapu amaret in luar— Ovid. 

’“JL 

'^Who oonld to find 
In Buoh a to hU nfind ? 

‘‘ Dear Spm 

J' Findil^^>ttt^ last lette^too!^ I do intend to con- 
tinue my epist^hy^^tespondenoe with thee, on those dear 
con^mided crea^UgnSsp^ Th 9 u knowest, all the httle 
learning llmitoiS^8H^%pon tbibt subject ; I never looked 
in a book, but for t3|K^^es. I haye^lately met with two pure 
stories for a Spectai ^^ ifhich I ani ^ure will please mig htily , 
20 if they pass of them I found 

by chance in an'^l^gUsh l^k cSll^ !l§[erodotus, that lay in 
my friend Dapperwit^ window, visited him one morning. 

It luckily opened in the place W^re I met with the follow- 
ing account. He ^ells us that it Was l^he manner among the 
Persians to have several fairs in the kingdom, at which all 
the young unmarried wolnOn w^ro annually erpdsed to sale. 
The men who wdnted wives came hither to provide them- 
selves : every woman w^ given to the highest bidder, and the 
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money whicn sne reiicnea laia asxae lor jne pnoiic nse^ xo oe . 
employed as thou shaiji hev by ^.nd by. !l^ this meafts the 
richest people had the choice of the market, Snd culled out all 
the most extraoidim^ beauties* As, soon as the fair was 
thus picked, the refitSd Was to ♦be distributed the 

poor, and among thos;e who could not go to the price of a 
beauty. Several of t^e married the ^agreeables, without 
paying a farthiiTg for^ them* unless somebody chanced to 
think it worth his while to bid for tBem, in which case the 
best bidder was Always the purchaser. But now you must 10 
know, S^ec , it happened in Persia as it does in our "own 
country, that there were as many Ugly women, as beauties or 
agreeables , so that h% consequence, after the magistrates had 
put off a great many, there were still a great many that 
stuck upon their hands, in order therei^re to clear the 
market, the money which the beauties had sol^ for, was 
disposed of among the ugly ; so that a poor man, who could 
not afford to have a beauty for his wife, was forced to take 
up with a forttine ; the greatest portion being always given ^ 
to the most deformed. To this the author adds, that every 20 
ptf)or man was forced to li\^ kindly with bis wife, or in case 
he repented of his bargain,, to return hej portion with her to 
the next public sale. 

“What I would recommend to occasion is, to 

establish such an imaginary fair Britain : thou 

couldst make it very pleasant, by maiSK^ women of quality 
with cobblers and carmen, or describing titles and garters 
leading off in great ceremony shopkeepers’ and farmers’ 
daughters, lliough, to tell thee the truth, I am confoundedly 
afraid that as the love of money prevails in our island more 30 
than it did in Persia, we should find th^t some of our 
greatest men would choose out the portions, and rival one 
another for the richest piece of deformity ; and that on the 
contrary, the toasts beli^ would be bought up by 
extra vaganJbeiire, "gamester^ anJspendthdfts. Thou couldst 
make very pret<^ reflections upon ttiis occasion in honour of 
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tite ^rsian politics, vao ca|^, py sucn* marmges, w 
beiPlfilty the upj^r pfl^rt of ther sMcies, and to make the 
gt^teet personjt iif the gpyernme^t the most graceful But 
thi^I^shali leaye to judicious' 

** f have another jEftory ^11 4l^j^[which I likewise met 
with in a bool?' tliiP j^eij^l uf the Tartars, after 

having laid siege China, and taken it by 

stom, would set"^ sale all the wom^n that were found in it 
^.ccordingly, he each of them into a sack, and after 
10 having thoroughly poi^dejed the ^ue or the woman who 
was inclosed, inat*^i^^the pjp^e'^tWSTWas demanded to h^ 
upon the sack. Ttere'-^Ss^a confluence of chapirfen, 
that resorted from ever% ^rh^mth,a design to purchase, 
whicluthey were *to dO The book mentions a 

merchant in pai^icuhi^ who dbc/emng one of the sacks to be 
marked pretty® high^ b^gaii^ fof it, and carried it off with 
him to his with it upon a half-way 

bridge, he w^asyresoly^^to a Survey of his purchase • 
upon opening woman popped her head 

20 out of it ; at $h^ Ji^en|ii3rer^was in so great a rage, 

thi^t he%as bu^pito the river The old 

lady, howover, ^ hear hei story, by 

which he to a great man^ rin, 

If^inPt of his brother^-lavT 
as soon as he shblMB I^^ o wh^ lot^she fell. Upon which 
the merchant h^r up in his sack, and carried her 

to his house^h^^^ig:jproVe4 excellent wife, and pro- 
cured him ifflt th^^ftneS 1from her brother that she had 
promised himu ^ 


30 I fancy, if 1^ !sra8^ disposed d^m a second time, I 
could mahe a* ^Wbl^ vfelbn n$nn this plan I would 
suppose^ in Ijondon and West- 

minst^ brought ^ their respectiye 

prices on" each that is sold is marked 

with dve thousand^ pdSM : iipon the opening of it, I find it 
filled with dn admirable housewife, of an agreeable counten- 
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ance ; the purchaser,'^ upj5»U^R^rmg her good qualities, 
down her price vety^ chM^ully.' Tlie would ^n, 

should be a five hundr^'f)Ound s^ck la^ in to our 
surprise, has the fac^ '^‘nd perfi|^)^i”‘^ol*'a 4a "^e are 

wondenftg how she bo-set^t ^ Iowa price, w^ near 

that she would have b4eui3?aliied teit thod&d pound, but 
that the public had made t1io$4 ab^te^nenta fOr her being a 
scold. I would afterwa^rde j^d Soma beautifuj^ ndodest, ^d 
discreet woman, that should be the top oF the market ; and 
perhaps discover Ifklf a d^n r^mps tied up together in the 10 
same sack, at one hund^Hb^^Uipu^ boail The prude aud 
the coquette should be price, though the 

first should go off the better 1 fancy thou wouldst 

like such a vision, had I tiipe^ ^ffhisK it ; because, to talk in 
thy own way, there is a iporah in iti Whateyer thou mayst 
think of it, prythee do not Jbnke any of t^liy qheor jipologies 
for this letter, as thou didst f^V^^laflfc.^1^le women love a 
gay lively fellow, and are nevel*' kngi^^4t tKe railleries of one 
who is their known admirer, ^ Lam ifways^tter Upon them, 
but well with them. 20 

«^Ue, 

O. *^Honi;tcomb/’ 


XXXy. DEATH OF SlOTBPEB. 

No. 617.] Thursday, October . F Addison. 

HeU Pietas 1 heu priwa Ades I — uEn, vi. 878. 

Mirror^ of knciept faith 1 

Undaunted ^ort^l truth l^Dr^den. ^ ^ 

We last night received a pi^SS^f |ll news at our clUb, which 
very sensibly afilicted' eVepy qu^tion not but 

my readers themselves will be tro^J^ hearing of it. 
To keen them net loncrer in susoense. Sir Rotfer de Coverlev 
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l8 He fleparted ttiis |ife at liis liouse in the country, 

afte^ a few weeks’ sickness. ISir ^Andrew Freeport has a 
letter fropi one of his correspondents in those parts, that 
informs him the old nupi caiight a cold at the country sessions, 
as he *was very warmly J)romotin^ a^ address of own 
penning, in which he sticceeded a0c0rding to his wishes. 
But this particulai; comes from 9,yfby^ justice of peace, who 
^ waa always Sir RogeFa enemy and^ij^tagomst. I have letters 
both from the chaplain and Captaipy Seiitry, which mention 
lb nothing of it, but are filled with,^many particulars to the 
honour of the good old mam likewise a letter from 

the butler, who took so i^^h me last summer when I 

was at the knight’s house. An my" friend the butler mentions, 
in the simplicity of his heart, seve^ circumstances the others 
have passed ov^ in silence, I ^11 give my reader a copy of 
his letter^ without any alteration or diminution. 

“Honoured Sir^ ^ 

V Knowing that yod ^yas my old masteFs good friend, I 
copld not forbear sending you the ^melancholy news of his 
20 death, which has the whole ’country, as well as his 

poor servants who lov^ him, I may say, better than we did 
our lives. I am a^id hf caughti^his death the Ust country 
’^sessions, where So'llee justice doue to a poor 

widow woman/^fflMft^d^Orless children, that had been 
wronged by'^a n^^nHping gebtleman ; for, you know, my 
good master friend. Up«n his 

coming home,^j^^^^^mplaint feTnade was, that he had 
lost his rpast'beef ^^^ach, not being able to touch a sirjoin, 
which was served 'Up according to custom ; and you know he 
no used to take great delight in it. From that time forward he 
grew wo^e^and'^^r^bUt still kejpi a good heart to the last. 
Indeed were o^^ce |n greyly dmpe» Of his recovery, upon a 
kind Dressage that vas sent hipa^^rii the widow lady whom 
he had ihade love to the fortyj^t years of his life j but this 
only proved a |ightp^^g befoSrd^Wa death. He has bequeathed 
to this lady, as^ a token of his love, a great pSarl necklace, and 
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a couple of silver bracelets set with jewels, vjiicb belonged 
to my good old lady his inAher : he has bequeathed the fine 
white gejxtog, that he used to ride a hunting up 9 n, to his 
chaplain, because he thought h# would be kind to hin^, and 
has left you all bis bo6kk He has, moreover, bequeathed to 
the chaplain a very pretty tenement with go(>d lands about 
it. It being a v^ epldjlay -when he made his will, he left 
for mourning to every man in the ^ysh a great f^ze coat 
and to every wqpaan a black ridmgdio^. It was a most 
moving sigh t to see him take leave of his poor servants, com- 10 
mending us all for our fidelity, whilst we were not able to 
speak a word for weeping. As we inost of us are grown 
grey-headed in our ddhr master’s service, he has left us pen- 
sions and legacies which We may live very comf§rtably upon 
the remaining part of our days. He has b^^eathed a great 
deal more in charity, which is not yet come to my knowledge, 
and it is peremptorily .said in the parish, that he has left 
money to build a steeple to the church *. for he was heard to 
say some time ago, that if he lived two years longer, Coverley 
church should have a steeple to it. The chaplain tells every- 20 
body that he made a very good end, and never speaks of him 
without tears. He was buried, according to his o'^n direc- 
tions, among the family of the CoVerlies, on the left hand of 
his father Sir Arthur. The by six of his 

tenants, and the paU held up fey- M^^he quorum: the 
whole parish follow^o^h^ corpse hearts, and in 

their mourning suits j ^he nien^iti the women in 

riding-hoods. Captain Sihtry, my nephew, has taken 

possession of the hall-house, and thb Xfhole estate, When 
my old master saw him, a little before his death, he shook 30 
him by the hand, and wished^ him joy of fhe estate which 
was falling to him, deSirittg him only t<i make a good use of 
it, and to pay the several legacies, and the gifts of charity, 
which he told him he had left jw qui^jents upon the estate. 
The captain trqly seems a courteous though he says but 
' little. He makes much of those whom thy master loved, and 
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jp^iows greftt Scmdness Jip l^puse-dog, that you know 

my poop mafitor was sg fond of. It would have gone to your 
heart Wha VO hoard tl;>e moant the dumb creature maulo on 
the day of my master’s d^th. BLe has never joyed himself 
since ; no moje has us. It was tho melancholiest day 

for the podJ^/ji^pl^ th^^eVer ^)^peped in Worcestershire. 
This being" all^nji, 

^ ‘.‘JHonddx^od sir, your moat^^^wful servant, 

* Edward Biscuit. 

10 ‘^P.S.-^My master som^ weeks before he died, 

that,ja book which cooi^^^ ydu by the earlier, 'should be 
given to Sir Andrew iu his name.” 

This letter, uoty^thai^d^g: the poor butler’s raauner of 
writing it, 'gav^ good old friend, that, 

upon the readihg^^evijk,%SjEJ^^ uot a dry eye in the club. 
Sir Aud/ew opening bue^*?ound it to be a collection ot 
Acts (^.^arliament. ^e^e was, in particular, the Act of 
Uniformity, wiilu&hi|^^gea in it marked by Sir Roger’s 
own hand. Sir foun^ they related to two or" 

20 thfee points, whiqh he^ad die;|^uted with Sir Roger the last 
time he appeared at^^e flub. ' Sir Andrew, who would have 
^ been merry at such ph another occasion, at the 

sight of the old^nM^^^^(jg^J^h|t^^urst into tears, and put 
the book intq Sentry infoims mo, that 
the knight hl^ hioufning for every one in the 

cluixj 
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XXXYL MARRIAGE OF WILL. HONEYCOMB. 

‘No. 53(1] Friday, Novemfier 7; 1712. [Addisoi 

Sic visum Veneri j oui placet ImparM ^ 

Formas atque sub juga 

Sflevo^mittdjfb jquin joco.-^Hor. 1 0^ tedii. 10. 

Thua Venus spprim ; the tioh^ the bbse, 

Unlike in fortune itod In faoe^^ 

JTo disagreeing lave ptovokea|^j 
When cruelly Jocose, ^ r, 

She ties the fital npoif%^' 

And binds unequals id tis Creech. 


It ia v6ry usual for thOd^' .have heen severe upon 10 
marriage, in some part or oth^? of their Uvea to enter into 
the fraternity which they have^ri^cnled, and to see their 
raillery return upon their^wn ever knew a 

woman-hater that did not, soonei?^ 0*? ^jAttel'/ pay >f or it. 
Marriage, which is a bletem'g to aSidiner man, falls upon 
sfich a one as a judgment. Mr. Cohgreve^s Old Bachelor ia 
set forth to us with much wit and ^uraour, as an ex^ple of 
this kind. In short, tbdie wliq lj^^mo|5t distinguished 
themselves by railing at^the SdX often make 

an honourable amend s, by chbos^^^BH^romost worthless 20 
persdhs of it for a Companion H yi^ n 

takes his revenge ‘in kind, dh ' 

into ridicule. 


his mystenes 


My friend Will. Honeycqmo^ wno so unmercnuiiy 
witty upon the women,' in of letters, which I lately 

communicated to the pub^ii^^l^ given thfe ladies ample 
satisfaction by marrying, deiigKtetj a piece of 

news ^hich came to our dluh .The^TK&ipler 

is very positive that he has mayrild a dsdr^-initld : Will., 

in his letter to me on thi^ occasion, sefaf:|;he upon 30 

the matter that he can, and drives a mdto tolerable account 
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or • I riiust conf^il ^tip^ted something more 

than ordiiiary, 'when upon ap&^iig thi^ letter I found that 
ftjieh off from his former gaiety, having changed 

Beat Spec.” i^liich was his Visual salute at the beginning of 
the letter, into My worthy friend,” and subscribed himself 
in the latter of it at fdll length ^<William Honeycomb.” 
In short, the gay, tke loudj, the rain honeycomb, who 
had made love to every great fortune that has appeared in 
tor^ for above thirty years together, and bpasted of favours 
to from ladies whom he had never seen, is at length wedded to 
a plain country girl, 

His letter gives i^s the^jpfetrfre of a converted rake The 
rsober character of the husband is <iashdl vj^^ejnan^of the 
town, and enlivens^ w^th those* little ca^^rgs V ^^ich 
have made myjft^iend often thought very pretty com- 
pany. But let us hear whatJiieTsaysfor himself. 

<< My worthy Friend^ 

1 question not but you, and the rest of my acquaintance, 
wonder that I, who hstye lived in the smoke and gallantnes 
^0 of the town for thirty years togetjtier, should all on a sudden 
grow fond of a country life. Had not my dog of a steward 
1 un awa^ as he did, without making Aip his accounts, I had 
still been immersed i^ a m and^ eas^l. But since my late 
forced visit to nyr soplSised with it, that I am 

resolved to live it. ’'I am every day abroad 

upon my acres, fcg’hean filling mv letter with 

breezes, shades, at4 pnrJmg Sreams The 

simplicity of manmM^ "Vhich I'lihVo' heard you so often 
speak of, and which aj^ea^s ker© ih perfection, charms me 
30 won^JCfnlly, As an instance of if, I must acquaint you, and 
by yoUr means ‘'the whole that I have lately married 
one of my tenants dangkt*?yar. ^ke is bom of honest parents, 
and thougk ^ike has no ske kas a great deal of virtue. 

The natural sweetness ^d inhocence of her behaviour, the 
freshness'^df her bom^lesdon, the unaffected tyrn of her shape 
and person shot me \;trougk and through every time I saw 
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her, and did more «e#5tttioii upon toe than the 

greatest beauty in town o|^ court had eyot'-done m broc^e. 

In short, she is such an ode as promisee toe heir to my 

estate > and if by her means I tjjnnot leave to toy children 
what are falsely callOd the gifts of birtji-; high titSiet and 
alliances : I hope to convey to them the more real and valu^ 
'abl^*'jgifts of birth ; strong bodies and healthy constitutions. 

As for your fine women, I need ifol^ tell thee that I know 
them. I have b^pi my share in their graces, but no more of 
that. ^ It shall be my business hereafter to live the life of an 10 
honest raan, and to act as becomes the toaster of a family. 1 
question not but I shall draw doym upon toe the raillery of 
the town, and be treated to the tune of The rnarriage’hater 
matched ; but I am prepared for it, I have bseii as witty 
upon others in my time. 1?o tell thee trid^^, I saw such a 
tribe of fashionable yoitog flattering coxcombs shut up, that 
I did not think my post of an hqmme de ruelle any longer 
tenable. I felt a certain stiffness in my„limbs, which entirely 
destroyed that jaumme^of air I^as once master of. 
Besides, for I may now confess my age to thee, I have been 20 
eight and forty above these twelve years. Since my retire- 
ment into the country will make a vacancy in th^ club, I 
could wish you would fill up with my friend 

Tom Dapperwit, He has an in^^^^3sal of fire, and 
knows the town. For mj own pai|J'®Aliave said before, I 
slialf endeavour to l|ve hereafter to a man in my 

station, as a prudent head of a family, a good husband, a 
careful father (when it shall so happsn) and as 

Your moat sincere friend, and humble servant, 

O. ‘‘William Houuitcomb.'^ 30 
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SfiALUM. 

S?>.'Be4.] IXpi^y, Afigilsi 2$,. yflA [Addison. 

*Tirg. EcL x. va, 

'Cd&6 pleagHJ^es abound ; 

f6um£df^4i3Ci4!^6 ground : 

‘Ser^ with only you. 

I^iyden. 


Hili »4 was one bf 'th^ISO 
Oohp, i>y Vhom ^me df 


She waa exceedingly beau*.4^Ht*^ 


tm 

.utiftil, 

of ijiyeesdore 
severaUwliQ 


;htd^.pf C^ilpah, of the race of 
learh^A think is meant Cain. 


brotHei;^ Hai 
born, xid^tor^ 

of Mount 
(which, is to s&'p 
se^eS ay the 
mountains w'hicl 
was of a hau^ 

- gentje disposith 
It said 

20 dadghtW. 

for 


and when she was but a girl 
"^^t^eived the addresses of 
ong these were two 
^Sarpath, being the hrat- 
'ruitful region which lies at the foot 
0U;t|i^n\ China. Shalum 





^ Chinese language) pos- 
that great range of 


Hi 

married 
of an insolent 
for having prel 


& 

lainh of Tirzah. Harpath 
ijptuoua^^pirit j Shalum was of a 
by God and man. 
the ^antediluvian women/ the 
ir ihinda wholly set upon riches ; 

preferred Harpath to 
ftocks and herds, that 
along the foot of 
leveHl fountains and 
mountain. 

i of coiu1»hip^ that he 
oi h^ age, and being 
^rh tiis brother Shalum 
beautiful Hilpa, when be wau 
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master of nothing birf a long chain of tn*kB*ih4 moun’i^ns. 
This 80 much provoked ^haiidh, ihaif he„ ife swH to have 
cursed his brother in the bitterness of his "and to have 
prayed that one of hjftpiOtint^jis might fall upon hi| hea^ 
if ever he came withinftl^ shado'^ of it. 

From this time wot3i(i^^l|$ver yentjure out 

of the valleys, but to an un/iinsly ^4 $^Oth 

year of his age, being^^Wvned in V^^iVer ^ he attempted to 
cross it. This rjver is <sal}edj to this day, fr^m his name who 
perished in it, the riyer^S^irj^th, and^hat" is very remark- 10 
able, is-sues ,out of on^^:^’£hose^mo&]Si^ wiiich Shalum 
wished might fall upoh^^& bf^ejCA wheh he qursed him in 
the bitterness of his lieeitr . 

Hilpa was in the 160th year of her age at tha death of her 
husband, having brought £im but fifty before he 

was snatched away, as^ hga baen already related? Many of 
the antediluvians made JOUJhg^ widow'> though no 

one was thought so likely ^qriiffeciioi^ as her 

first lover Shalum, who renewed jb^r about ten 

^ears after the death of not thought 20 

decent in those days ths^^a wid|^v sb^DuId^be ^en by a man 
within ten years after 

Shalum, falling into a resolving to 

take away that objection which'^h^^BH^^^d against him 
when he made his hrst addr^^^^^ MHB P^^>egan, immedi- 
ately after her marriage with W plant all that 

mountainous region which fell toJbij^^*&th6 division of 
this country. He knew H^w b) its 

proper soil, and is thopgMpofjhaye^mml^ many tmditlonal 
secrets of that art fr^ man. This enj^ployment 30 

turned at length to as well as to^his a^^jeiaent : 

his mountains were in ye^a^^haded with 
that ^gradually shoh Up gif^vi^JjrpodSy and inter- 
mixed with walks, and ms^uch that 

the whole region, froria a n^ed a 4 |p ^i^^ll^^prospect, began 
now to look like a second Paradise.^' UlS 'pleasantness of the 
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plaqe^ and thcf ag^^ble diappaition of ^Shalum, who was 
reckoned one of the mildeet ahd i>t all who lived be- 

fore the flood, drew into it multitudes of people who were 
perpetually employed in thp^^sinklng of wells, the digging of 
Jarenche6, and the hollowing; ^f trees, the better distribu- 
tion of water through every part of spacious plantation. 

The habitations of Shalum looki^^ oWy year more beauti- 
ful in the eyes ojE Silf^ who, after the space of 70 autumns, 
was wonderfuljjy^ pjease^d vdth ^ dist^int prospect of 
10 Shalum^B hills j wJiiQh were then cove):^ with innumerable 
tufts of trees and gloomy scenes^ tfiat gave a magniFcence to 
the place, and concerted it into on® of the finest landscapes 
the eye of man could behold. 

The Chinese record a letter which Shalum is said to have 
written to Hilpa? in the eleventh year of her widowhood I 
shall here** translate it, without* departing from that noble 
simplicity of sentiments, |i.nd plainness of manners, which 
appears in the origin^L 

Shalum was at this time 180 years qld, and Hilpa 170 

20 Shalum, master of Mouub !Sirzah, to Hilpa, 

mistress of the Valleys. 

7B8jA ^ear of the Creation. 

What hav^ 6 t£bu daughter of Zilpah, 

since thou in nutrriage to my rival I I 

grew weary of tlie sui^ 4ud have been ever since 

covering niyself and forests. These threescore 

thp thee on the tops of 

JJounfc Tirzah," and soptbea my ^^Jaiichely among a thousand 
gloomy shades^f jay dwelling are at pre- 

30 sent as t£e garden of God 5 every paH ^ them is filled with 
fruits, and flowers, eind fountains, Vhoie mountain is 
" perfumed fOr thy receptioni^ Come^lp^hitb it, O my beiloved, 
and l^t us people this spdt ^ the new world with a beautiful 
race of mortals ;^et \s nj^tipiy exceedingly among these 
delightful shades, and fijl eycry quarter of them with sons. 
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and daughters^ R^emW, O thoU dau^htei;of Zilpah, that 
the age of men is Wt a thousand years ; that beauty is the 
admiration but of a feii^ centuries. It flourisheth as a moun- 
• tain oak, or as a cedar On the tOp of Tirzah, which in tljree or 
four hundred years wiU fade away, and never be thought of 
by posteiity, unless ^ young wood springs from its roots. 
Tliink well on this, and remember thy neighbour in^ the 
mountains.’’ 

Having here inserted this letter, which I look upon as the 
rpnly antediluvian h^et-dot^ now extant, I shall in my next 10 
papgr g^ve the answer to it, and the sequel of this story. 


XXXVIII. HILPA A ^ T > SHALUM- c^ntixubd. 

No. 585.] Wednesday, August 25, 1714. • [Addison. 

Ipsi hetitia vooea ad sid^ra j^tant 
Intonsi monies : ^psas jam oarl^i^a mpes, 

Ip8« sonant arbiu[ba» — Virg* v. 68. 

The mountaitl'»iops unshorn, the rooks rejoice ; 

The lowly shtqbe partake of hupian voice.— Dryden. 

The Sequel of the Hilpa, 

■% ■* 

The letter inserted pi my last^h iW H pi PO^ an effect upon 
Hilpa, that she answered it in t'wislvemonth, after 

the following manner. 20 

Hilpa, mistress of the Valleye,^ td^Shahim, master of 
Mnunt Tirzah, r 

In the 789th year ef the Creation, 
What have I to do with thee, 0 Sha^um ? Thou praisest 
Hilp^’s beauty, but art thou not secretly enamoured with 
the verdure of her meadows 7, tl\DU not more affected 
with the prospect of her greefi thqu WOtddest be 

with the sight of her person i TE^ of my herds, and 
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thS «fxay flocks, make a gleaaant echo in thy 

sweetly iiy thy ears. What though 
fl^ghfe^Vit'h the waviags df thy forests, and those 
es which flcfw top of Tirzah ; are 

les^pf the 


0 $h^lulh ; thou ar^ more wise and happy 
than* ^the'lona of men. Thy dwellings are among the 
cedars ; thptt e^oh^st pufu the diversity of soils, thou nnder- 
standest the ihfluenc^^f tim store, and markest the change of 
10 seasons. Can a wojhro 4ppeat* lovely in the eyes of such a 
one ? Disquiet mo IfiiOt," 0 Bbaluih j let me alone, that I niay 
enjoy those goodlj^J^afessjtiC wh^ch are fallen to my lot 
Win me not by thyWtJ^n|; wo^jjds^ May thy trees increase 
and^iuiijtipiy,; mayOsV'thouiyid wood to wood, and shade to 
shad^j^bUtj ten^^not^JLilpa to'* destroy thy solitude, and 
make thy isetirement pSpnlonS*”’^ ^ 


she accepted 

of a ^^^^ei§H>Quiiig J^}s, to which Shalum 

had idvl^ years, and is said 

20 to havp cost ShjaJum ^undrecl^ antelopes, two thousand 
ostriches^ and a j^but what most of all 

recommended it, fruits and pot* 

herbs,^|n which could any way equal 

Slialmp^* 1 

He treated planted amidst 

the 'VltoOa ^'tos made up of such 

Ip&f^able to the several 
kincfe<^|K|i!]^ng into it all the 

music w the eouutjy^^ was qne end of the year 

30 to the other,, wit^'ih^ vntst agreea^j^mWrt in season 

He showed day some^l^mSiful and surprising 

scene in re^oi^f*^ W(jo^|nids J and as, this 

means^l^^j^li^^W^qj^^^jtieB h^ could wish for of open- 
ing his so well, that upon her 

departuife, she a kind ^of promise^* and gave him 
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her word to return Itiju a positive answei; in less than fifty 

years. 

She liatl not l>eett long among her 6^ in tjie 

valleys, wlien she received nev^ overtures, at^ the^sanli^ 
time almost splendid v^t from Mishpacli, who was a^ifiigtty 
man of old, and had Wit a great city, which 
hi s ( ) w n na me. Every house was made for at least ^ t)^O^nd 
years, nay, there* were some that were leased ‘out for three 
lives ; so that the quantity of stone and timber consumed in - 
this building is Pearce to be imagined by those who live in 10 
the present age of the world* This great man entertained 
her witli the voice of musical instruments, which had been 
lately invented, and ^laiiced before her to the sound of the 
timbrel. He also presented her with several domedbic uten- 
sils wrought in brass and imn, which had ^>een newjy found 
out for the convenience of life. In the mA.ntiije, Bhalum 
grew very uneasy with himselfi^And was sorely displeased 
Hilpa, for the reception which sHe^had given to Mishpach, 
insomuch that he never wrote to her, or sppke^of her, during 
a whole revolution of Saturn; but, finding that this intei- 20 
•ourse went no fui'ther tllan a vibit^ he again renewed his 
addresses to her, who, during his l^g silence, is said very 
often to have cast a wishing Cye upaEMpunt TirzafP 

Her mind continued wave|tn|0f^boi:0^Wenty yeais longer, 
between Shalum and Misb^tch her inclinations 

favcgired the former, iiiierest^^d^^ 'very powerfully 
for the other. While he^^heart was^^P^ unsettled condi- 
tion, the following accideni^hapj^P^^^icb determined her 
choice. A high tower bf ^Sf^tood in the city of Mish- 
pach, having caught fire c^ightning, in a fcw days 30 

reduced the whole ashes. lAishpaot resolved to re- 

build the place, whW^er it should cost him ; and, having 
already d^troyed al| me timber of the country hft;was forced 
to hfiRre recour^ to Shalum, ’y^Jicse forests, now two 
hundred years old. He purch^d tSe^ with so many 

herds of cattle and flocks of flieep.i^ii^with such a vast 
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extent of fielcte md pastures, that Shalum was now grown 
more than Mishpach ; |Lnd, therefore, appeared so 

eharming in the eyes of Zilpah^s daughter, that she no longer 
refused hifd In marriage. Qn the day in which he brought 
her dp^into the mountains,** he raised a most prodigibus pile 
of cedar, and of every sweet-smelling wood, which reached 
above 300 cubits in height : he also cast into the pile bundles 
of' igyrrh, and sheaves qf spikenard, enriching it with every 
spicy iShrub, and making it fat with the gums of his planta- 
10 tions. This was the burnt offering which ^Shalum offered in 
the day of his espousals : the smoke of it ascended up to 
heaven, and filled the whole country with incense*^ and per- 
fume. 



NOTES. 


THE SPECTATOR»e ACCOUNT OP HIMSELF. No. 1. 

P. I, 1. 7. peruBes, reads through, examines, surveys. ** A 
coined word ; from Per- and Use. No o4;her seurce can well bo 
assigned ; but it must be admitted to be a barfBareus and ill- 
fgimed word, compounded of Latin and French, and by no means 
used in the true sense ; since to perfuse could only mean to use 
thoroughly. The sense of the wor<l comes nearer to that of the 
F. revoir or E. ‘survey’ or ‘examine’ ; cp. ‘Myself I then ppr- 
lUicdy i.p. surveyed, Milton, P, L, viii. 267 ; ‘Who first with 
curious eye Perused him,’ ick P. R. i. ^50. The F. revoir and E. 
Hvrvey both point to the Lat, uidere^ to see; ...there is a fair 
aigiiinent for the supposed barbarous coinage from per and we, 
in the fact that compounds with per weJte ppee far mor5*common 
than they are now ” ..(Skeat, Ety, Dict,y^ 

1. 8. black, dark ; frequent in ShcikeiM^te in this sense, e.p. 
T. G, V. 2. 12, “ Black men are pearls in b^uteous ladies’ eyes.” 

P. *z, 1. 7. then depending, then in progrees, not yet settled. 

1, 8. a justice of the poaoe, a title given to persons of position 
and character who are appointed to keep the peace of the 
neighbourhood m which they dwell* 

1. 9. presaged, indicated ; Lat. preesagire^ to feel or perceive 
beforehand, to have a presentiment of a thing. 

1. 13. to favour, to give countenance to, to support. 

1. 16. my rattle, a rattle and a coral are toys commonly given 
to inf^ts, the former to amuse by its noise, the latter, which 
generally has little silver bells attached to it, to be sucked. 

1. 20. nonage, minority, befo^ one copafes^frf ago; Lat. wow, 
not, and age, BVdlen, reserved, nard to diatr out. 

145 K 



30, 1.'' tl|» learned tonnes, useil mo^ especially of the 
of Greece and Rotne^ ^ 

1. 35. UttftecountaW^^that no one could make out, undei stand. 

P 3 , 1, 6. Qraud Cairo, m Egypt ; Aiabic al Kahira, the vic- 
torio^ city. 

Ih 7, B. returned satisfaction, “A sarcasm on Mi Greaves, 
and his book intitl^ Pyrainidographia ”^(i eiguson) 

1 15 round, a circle gathered round the fire Will’s, a coffee 
hodfe in EiUCaell Street, Covent Garden, patronized especially by 
literary men andt famous as the constant resort of Dry den Tlie 
coffee-houpeflterved most of the purposes of the modern clubs, 
though the j^ourite beveragejB were then tea, coffee, chocolate 
and cocoa. 

1 18. (d|Ud’s^^ St Raul’s Churchyard, a coffee house especi 
ally affect^ by md^ediergy the Fost<Man, one of the papers of 
the day 

1 20 St. ^djOies’s, another coffee house in St James’s Street. 

1. 22 improve, neut^||^s to improve himself, his understanding, 
etc. 

1. 23 the Qreoiai fflre Court in the Strand, the oldest 

coffee-house m by the bairisteis of the 

Temple, the St Street, the i csort of the 

Tories in Queen 

It 5. . Hay-IOLai^t, both still in existence 

and Omongihe xn%i unpor^mt m2x>ndon Druiy Lane Theatre 
iu 4674 by Dry den, who extolled 

th^ O^vantages of tl™?iountrf*wuation over those of the 

‘IlUk*^’^ Theatre’ GariJm^; ' Our house relie\es the 

ladies from the fri^te hf dl^p^ved s^ee£s and long dark winter 
nights * The burning’ ra the theatre (Ifeb 24, 1809) is rendered 
memorable by the pSiHcation of the^/^w^ected Addresses,' the 
famous /ett of Jani^ and Smith [parodymg the 

c^^the new^l^l^tre supposed Vo have 
been varioue then living poets, etc ] ” 

(Hare, 1. x^. Thfe^^y-Market, m a street 

of the flame iS^between Pall Mall and PicctUlilly, and parallel 
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ORtrPE«CLUB, Ifo. 2 . 


Ur 2^4 6^ ttiat still in use, more 

esp^ially ftt th^^d-of a ball’; so caUeoxrom Vebig more common 
ootmirf JjUoJi tljan^ln* towns, th<?ug| commonly supposed to 
be from the^. 

27^4 parts, mental endowments 

1. 3^P. 6, 1 1, oniffas ;.r only in |o far, in such respects, 

as his opinions what Js'^^l^^and Wrong differ frorfi those of 
the world in genera^^;, his slngniaritlespot being mere whims and 
caprices without reatdnable lound^toh or origin. 

• L 8. tmoonllnied fenns, hot hfiimpered by any forms of 
behaviour tHht are prescribed merely py fashion and custom. 

L 8. 30h0 the south ^’^Oxford Street, formerly 

called KinfeV ^uare,^w^ a very fai^OnaWe part of the town 
from thoMi^l'of ^he^Stuark fr> the middle of the last century. 
It is said to derive itU name from the Words “ So Hoe,’* the cry 
used in hunting a nastime^in which the Mayor and 
OorpoiAtioh^ii^rWii^ fields on which the square 

was afterwa^ 

1.7. byp<l^h;heci«ttg{Ai;^^ crossed, 

thwarted, so far as his wishes were 

concemf^ 


L 10. 

lashlop of the tin' 
aooul^ier and a 
SirJ^eorj^, a w^ 
we^apdltill 

. 1 . jFK»e«, ^iitiiWk 

reptUsed; 

L Ifi; JonaJ, merrVi 
mirth* 

belief tn^pi;l^4ofiS' acep^ 
steppokd^h 

sidered of foyw^NlraimaOT 
disposition, 



well-known men of 
LOt, Earl of Rochester, 
tbauchery ; the latter, 
fy loose in his hf^ ; my 
^ Lord,* sometimes in 
4c emphasis, 
irhnd debauchee about 

and afterwards 


laea ui uuisbmuua 
relic of the former 


aocgrdmfi^ temperament was 

k above the Eastern 

or Jove was con* 


- - r r fer it to be of a joyous 
*tdi4<r Saturn^ td piartale of the ipoomy 
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nttture of that god, undej^ M^cnry 

hearted deity. Othai^ IjiiVmg a are *difli- 

astrous,’ ‘ ift-$tarred/ ‘ ^tc. 

1. 10. never dressed afterti^^^, sc, fasWoij^J;^;»n$y^e^^ 
what Sp wore, whether ^it wee in the fasSipd*^ not. 

1. 17 doublet, an inj^er garment which served) so \o i^^>ealE^ as 
a hning or double to the outer onej F. dov^t ^th^the djUminu^ 
tive suffix -et. 

1. 19. in and oift, sCk fashion. 

1. -^l. a good hou8€^ a V^-appointed Imd hospitable houssr 

1. 28. a justicd of the quorum, one of the county Justices, 
magistrates. The word quoru m, a^mber of 

membera^f agy bodvLJBuffi of g jgC l^i^^ is the Lat. 

quorum^ cfwKom, it being hijuaf f^n^erly ^ enumerate the 
members forming a co^moi^M^ of whom a ^certain number must 
be present at a meetmg. 

I 29. a quarter-sesBlon,*‘th^ quarterly r meeting 6f the justices 
for the trial of offenders against l^s neace* we now use the 
plural ^quarter-sessipns.* 

II 30, 1. 1^ explaining CMp3(ie<^,^ said with a pleasant ear 
casm, as though the act for the j^reservatiOd of. game was some- 
thing beyond ordinary compi;6hei|sion. 

1. 36. humoursome, fanoifuh odd-naiuijj^ 

P. 7 , 11. 2, 3. and Is the hiosij. ihst^d of giving 

his attention to such matters. dev6^ hfipsolf entirely to theatri- 
cal affairs. 

iT 3. Aristotle, here^re^tid^^^ ^j^Udsop^r’s writ- 
ings on poetry, morq i ihe drama. 

L<mglnu8, a ^intTn[niinh^i ^mmaHan of 

the third century of oi:^jjg^..irficis^ ^ ^ESBmed Un the SuNime 
contains, among other 

h 4. Littleton dr COlWi Littleton, )CB. , 

Was a jurist of the j48l I the latt^ a 

rival of Bacon’s whq^WaS^^hithlMpi^^ hiS of Qhlef Justice, 
m 1615, for having Bing) James the First, W^ote 

a commentary upon Tsinwes, 

1. 5. marrlage-aljj^^ s§tiimnents hs to# money made at 
marriages. ^ 

). 7. to answer . 4dmy^ aaci mmwer in retnrn tor a 

lumpsum, a sum paid\f^ ^ ^pa*ate o^ses. 

L 13 This tnmr this l^nt 

1. 14. dlsintqirdated, 1)1^ o6n<>er|f'«i£m^imi^ wi^ matters of 
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tntorest in the affairs 

"th jEi^Huluaiiion of them. 

{ostidic^s, 

))a8iatfa0j^;^4m the day at which he 
bl^ftoea others are relaxing their 

miads^ 

):: 22. KiriW> aa«>l^gksmmie<l oneh m Lincoln’s Inn. 

1. 29^ i^o^t tilifi^& 

1. 24* rt&hW, r^ spelt, ‘ periwig.^* ;^‘ The 

% after r is cwrmDt& jS&srtod ; Minsfieu gives the speTlmgs per- 
wigge an<3t^ peritngge is a jrcakened 

form of ^rmcke is an E. rendering of 

the 0 Du. fo'rihy peruke, which is the F* 

form — 0,, Du. perru^kTr-^»^,¥, peruke [an artificial 

head of hair]” ' 

1. 26 the tbe|^’ti^'6rh o* the outside of Temple Bar. 

1 83 thought milch of, 


wo^AoTlI® 

ir, 33, 

Sion fof 
we i^Quld 

man 

aS|^ 

min^nttr uhw^ 
asto^Wtetl^h^lSi 

an able^ 

reoommot^d^weljH 


of the sea as though it 
h^ common the possession 
ortion of meadowlafid 
j^Otttit’^feeuing annuals, for rural 
L‘‘1^'0^Tillagers m general, t 

an elliptical expres- 
raWiSade were well cultivated, 

he is a very riclr 
^England . . . men is 
much greates than 

^l^nr^ld. that the real person 
father of the 
life when the Eoyal 

their talents so pro- 
% to jponsider theip 


0 Vldition to his hemg 
.e arts of a courtier to 
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I. 128. impn^enc©, 

II. 29, 30, talk©# ©tiblei^ in 

this way, to this 

I 31. left the woji<^'^tir©£^ 

1. 33.« him, the man 

II 34, 5. who endeavO^ . «<5omTOah<Wj^ whyiKfMh i$ the Mgn© 

as his own, viz., to obtain ^le-gp^ ^j^kcSjrW^^ao^^jnperior in 
militaiy command. ^ 

I. 36. dlspoBlng, disj^naing their 

P. 9, L 2. a mind, ali 'inlsUnatiion. 

II. 2, 3, to com© at mej te^5^b 

1. 4 wuld make a hku^. aiiia^^>ww®^a hii^h petition for 
himself. See note on p. 


11. 15, 6. in the utnK»st lihWS^iWahly his inferiors in 

rank. ^ ^ ^TA * 

L 13. humotirtatfl, feflowm 

1. 19. gallantries, love 


. 11. 21, 2. shotUd he 

oarelhl of his person, '*^J&NfuI rt«rl^e a JIfd 
prematurely age him, oaroM of^ you ^ub < 


as it may bo preserved A 
1 23. a very easy forttu^ 

’i*ents any anxiety on that3s^J*e. » 

11. 24, 5 traces in U© rhrillhA 
standing, well turned, 

1. 28. habits, faBtiiorfg j^^ irg^ 

U 28, 9 He can 

himself as not to be ablljftbMI^?lfll l&Mlg 
1. 90. mode, foshionu^v 
1. 33. whose frailty 
brouffht a particular 
the skirt under neatTjbW^^^^raK^ 

I. 4. was taken 

notice ; the fan pla^&l^m^J© 
of those days th^ 
the Fan, 

I 7. Lord sttch-a-one, "|birt0 

II . to, 1 . cheated mo - 

t was a suitor. 


^©4 ^ old man. 
^hich should not 
ppearahee so far 


as pre- 


l^^his under- 


HMAdy of celebrity 
te^ft^On ; petticoat, 


as a biArl^ of^ favourable 
in the^^llfthtnea 
on Th4 me reise oj 

i^gldt pi^htioned. 
thp Wy to whom 
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i than, made advances 


a graver disposition. 

^ bih^elf, ptits e Very man into a 

Jf^^oijinoulp^ti l^bnielf a^aji about hum 
' to toa faction, ^.professional advancement, 

cJ&rJdal 

practice consists m 

givuig upon jfUatt^ in dfis|>utd, *or needmg settle 

m«nt| 'wit&tof t# ^ int^i^ntt to conduct cases ; such 

codnsnttron^e oqt^ty^la^yers, etc. 

h 30/ adva4cM;,*prl3^ mto repute.** **" 

U. 32, 3. toUton tokn up, discourse upon, somerquestion 

of religion. 

11. 30, 6. pondeiv^ tofltoiituiii,' fihd^ m the decay of his 
physical powers an assui:^®^ Will shortly exchange that 

decay for life^etemal. 


PUBLIC -QREjiii^ 4“ VISION No. 3 


P. It; I 7. «»h>t 
engaged ip my i 
1 S. the bank, tlicT^ 
'Bonk originated 'Wit|^ 

rSSSsa '■ 

m lysoby 
of the national „ 
transacted at ik^ . 

1. 

11. 

managelpenl^ Of the ' 

IL* 16, with an 


of particular persons r 
erinc 


and to the prini 
rathev thapvlbj 
11 

htful inomuw. 
and governed by i 


by 1 


^ "rather, I should say, when 
>^tha^drld around me , 

The conception of the 
3 , a S<k>tahman, in 1691 Its small 
’**^cer^s Hall, then m the 
46 the buildings which 
Threadneedle Street 
acres, were designed 
> received, the interest 
less of the Exchequer 
Xpndon, h 293). 

f?l|l^tE^’.'|^reoise and orderly 

liartewto the mterests 
t4he community at large, 
state is -governed 
a Whole 

F in which everything is 
the^phases were regular 
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L 21, allegory, a, deBcrfl>tiori {mog0 of 

Another ; Gr. to spu^^^hlng^eloe. 

1. 22, Methottgbta, ii\ me/hink$, hi»^|*^the 

dative ease of the prondni^ and Ung&Wtibl 

verb thyncauj to seto, distinct from tMbidk., ThW.tiot 

being ifnderstood, methoughtn was ^joined bA 

1. 25. a throne of gold, she beingj of wosltl^ 

I. 29. Magna Charta, or' Great ChaJwf, Johh at 

Runnymede, Jxine, 1216, dealing with the^Hgh^ of the Church, 
the feudal dues of the barOhs^g^e administrati6|i ^^jttstloe^ and 
a variety of other points, ^ 

II. 29i 30. Act «f Uniformity, thera were t^ree Acts of Unifor- 
mity, passed respectively in 1^0^ 1865?> all prescribing the 

use in t^e Church of England of the Book of Common Prayer, 
founded upon the old OathaUo Idiasal Breviary, and revised 
from time to time. Act of Toler$tloa. ps^ed in 1689, and allow- 
ing treedopi of worship to Eroteaiant Nonconformists. 

P. 12 , 1. 1. Act of Settlement^ pe^sed in 1701# to settle the 
succession to the throne in a Protesiwat line, the Electress Sophia 
of Hanover being recognized as the successoi* of Anne to the 
exclusion of Catholic desoendahti^f ^ames the Firsts 

11. 5, 6. set value Up<^\ a^i infinite importance to. 

1. 11. infinitely tiniorotuiQBto« the sUgh^st thing, the smallest 
chaise in public affairs, rtaftout of euch change, is enough 

to affect public credit. 

1. 13. vapours, fanciful' themselves in 
outward pallor, etc. 

1. 15. startled, took fngm^ ;,we:^ow«)jBay ^was srar&ied,’ or 
* started ' ; here her one who 

none of her weU-wi8h6]^^^^tf^»MO|i4)!^ ^ public credit 
frequently brought abou^^jl^ interest it is that 

theye should be rapid so ^at they may buy 

stock when it is low apd *fieU4| wi&^^te^high. 

I. 16. valetudlnttrisn^^ taletvdo, health, 

whether good or b%d> hUt ' 

II. 19-24. she woidd^^.^^Sl^^^S/^g^bSTSedit would suddenly 

collapse upon any dleMrow^nbUc event; the funds suddenly 
falling to a very loy^i^wex again with equal rapidity 

upon any fortunate ocimrteil^'^^^ wmhiper, ailment ; a word noiv 
obsolete in this sense. pf body. 

P.^ 13 , L 1. virtue, e$o8^>^„iye^ speat^^ef ‘virtue’ of 
plants. ^ ^ 

1. 2. a Lydian king, GyJSTlrst King of iLydia In Asia Minor. 
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L 7. and here because 

the 

10 .^ 

Qdm)^ ^j^^^ibagel t in- oU^ days ijpeii were believed 
life f)y*^o angels, one good ayd one 

U ^ Jam^Stuart, * The 

Pret^d^,^«k“he 16887 

L 18. llettll&0i||cjunce by thatc Act he was de- 

bartoe4 08 aiScftollb^from the throne. 

1. 19. ^ ^i;f^rgne6n» in oy ler to wip e 

the m otional .gBP^ i ,bu^nayg'|teeMbl v tp wi^ oiit iTTb writing^ 
ffiie"Act of Settlement the hall. 

1. 21". the EehelfrwX by the Duke of Sucking 

ham, and others, writt^ WriSioule Wy <Jen and the ‘ heroic plays 
of the time, though brmht^Dfp^en^t wair intended for the chie 
hero; produced here meant is m Act V. 

where Bavefl (jTe. Dr^dhplJs.ni^e ^^eay hi reference to the re 

E resen tation of Sh* ; what do 3 

ut make th^ Earth, .gjp^j»r Stage, anc 
dance the Hey [a dwj^ French] hum ’ And 

of necessity, by tih^ 'yeli^^ftt%|b^^|his dance [in which Jher< 
were many rouhd^ must be sometimei 

between tne'$^ oon between the Eartl 

and the your Eclipses.” 


E resentation of 

ut make th^ Earth, 2i| 

dance the Hey [a dwj^ 
of necessity, by 
were man^ 

to whom Zeus 
soothe or excite at 

is allowed to issue 
allowed to 

amount of gold or ImUlon^baC 
11 8, 9. pitta « 
sticks, by WhjJDh acoehtit8<>r€^ 
Exchequer, t|ie 

for money jfitoyArq 

split wood 


^jmac of the ^olian islanc 
Lw^c^yinds, which he nijght 
0dy8seyy x let beqq 
the Bank of Englanc 
j^KAj present tlie Bank ii 
of £16,000,000 ; bul 
& s^^liinum an equivaleni 
Its coffers. 

* tallies.’ or notche( 
^ 4M^tally being kept m th< 
^l^r ih^ lieu of an obligatior 
t." j^th fELggotB, bundlc.B o. 
I tfS^ at Bath 


11 16, 7. a person .. aeen, “The felector of Hanover, after 
wards George I.” (Ferguson). 
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1. 20. transport^il, «g®led W. Myself. 

1. 22. fain, gladly J tos^^ly an J>fiii5(jI,'J?rou^ht to 

a conclusion, completer ^ 


POPULAR* ^PfiB^STITiONa.' ISTti.- 

P. 15, 11. 11, 2. wl)l& I tfitiol) wonldifaave causeil 

tne pain. 

I. 13. but, after, tha6:’af^f thia uae of i&^ti/^bd^ooratnon in 
former days, seems to ^ passing ^lway.' 

II. 15, 6t you 'may nov $ee portion of 

the wick of a candle be^iQ^ detfiWhed, or Any small 

foreign •substance finds itb ‘wietj wid flames up 

separately from the maiUritome^ ft", supposed to indicate the 
visit of a stranger ^VailouB ^^th^r ^were derived from 

candles and their maiuier of^bttrnmg, » 

1, 8. go Into join-band, tt^ pK^viotis stage in les^rning to wiite 
being the formation of si&dfe unconnected with each 

other. 

1. 20. ChUdermas-day, aflianiiS^^i^r;^ Ohi^cE of England, 
held on the 28th of Deceinlifedr^ti^^ the children 

of Bethlehem slain by HetjSA^ l^cr^lllid trm>oem>t^ -Douy , a day 
therefoie of most >rMch according to 

popular superstition it ^ 

pare one’s nails, or to be^n terbrin^tlon -ma'i is 

the word wmsw, (1) the c^ebr a'SSte' o3&^tF%ucharisf ^ (2) a church 
festival, and is frequent Candle- 
mas, Hallow-mas, etc. i[^ oj^ Northern 

plural ; the original f Qritn.)||L formed^ it» plural 

by strengthening the r, ^d adding 

n, as cila r-v In th^ centuries we find 

did r n converted int?6 chUd-r-e-n. In the 

fourteenth century Wb dialects childpr = 

cblldien, where the OvtL 96, § 80). 

1. 23. to lose... in the case of her 

child’s lessons. 

1. 24. to reach hary$^lu0|^^y^> ft^T&e could not r^h the salt- 
cellar. 

1. 25. such a 'fey abyjffty hot to do anything 

that might be thought 

l.«26. burry of obediendd; hor wishes. 

I. 27. startled, see note on pi 

II. 27, 8. fell towards her, which wdfe sflppoeed to foreshadow 
some calamit\^ which could be averted onlv bv throwing some of 



15 $ NOTES. [t»AGES 

the B5ltt Wer tl;^ shoulder. The spilling of 

Mm p^e ; F. bUmc^ white. 

g^iboDoyt^s. 

miillQ^rTO tog3l%^ octonen proierb found in 
l^e^er but it ppuTs.^ Cp Haini, iv. 
6* th^ come not single spies, But in 

ji^th^ go^ dewmined to see omens m every 
thibgy ear of resiglia^op. andr it were comforts her- 

self with tW aclkuow^dgmen^ cl the Inevitablr. 

11., Bj 4* emoted . tabl6,r^fayed but a secondary part to his wife 
as they fkt meijle* ' , 

11. 5, 6. to fall im aoguiesce in* meet with sympathy 

yoke-fi^OW» wife^ to ^Whoip he 19 by mur tiage tied ; o^^en used 
of any Olose co|iipanijWBhro,'S.j/^ jBT. Ft ii. 3 66, yoke-fellowa m 
arms*’ ; Lettr^ lu. "thou, hW yojce fellow of equity.” 

1. 7. cmid, used as" a te^ of endeai^ent 

11 7>9. that the p^TBon house . table, thus chiming m with 
his wife’s determination ^ look u;^n everythmg from a gloomy 
point of view, '* ' ' 

1. 8 wench, maid servi^t { nphiusqhly but not always, nor 
necessarily, used in a <l^ri^naii(;i^^Biii^ 

1. 10. battle of AhmWa^lh in 1708, in the War 

of the Succession in^ forces of the English and 

Dutch were utter^ ra^l^^DflChe of Berwick, a natural 

son of James the * \ 

I. 11. the figure sorry position m which 1 felt 

myself to ^ 

1 13. to iny expresses the result. 

1 14. quitting," eating 

II. 14, 5 the crossmg of^the 

knife and fork was Crosses o^id misfortunes 

certam to follow. 

1. 161^ humour subject, 

figure, position in J had 

1. 27 unfortunate a«|> 9 cl, again 

there is an aUusiqn propel ly in that 

so called science the them relative 

positions, look up<hi transferred to 

then joint look Upe4^ the and Creaatda^. 3 

92, ** Corrects 

1 .33 properly, n^^eiBlh*^, ifi a" way belonging to us; Lat. 
propnuSy own. 
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1. 34. Indifferent, that dai|oi^i^e^elves point in ^ dtreo 
tion or another ; hence td jtlng*. 

1. 36- p, 17 , 1. 

as ominous; the ‘‘stlfers with^ trains >yMoK Hnrativ 

speaks of as harbingers preceding fctes^And pr<^l 0 gue 

to the 6 men coining on/^ HairrU.A. i. 

11 2, 3. upon msipy-thought, the merty^m^ ht is a wtie 
given to the oraw-bone of a bira» morelSoSmonRToljhat bpne in 
a duek, which w^ used ^ i cbjldish means of divinAtiop*^ two 
persons taking hold of its ektremitieafcand pulUn'gtflfit i^ap^d. 
If the break was in the middle, Whei‘e the two lunb^ Of the bone 
meet, the omen vias good to both parties ; if, on th^Othe? hand, 
one of the limbs broke oS shbrtiJtbe person holding that limb 
was threatened with, b^d luck. f BOreeob-Oiyl, the common or 
bam- door owl, whose screeching Or bodtingftt night was thought 
ominous; cp. M, N. D. v. 383-5, whilst the" screecA-oit>f, 
screeching loud, Put# the wretch that lies in woe In remem- 
brance of a shroud ” ; m VI. v. 6. 44, “ The owl shrieked at 
thy birth — an evil sign,^* 

1. 5, a cricket... lion, crickets however were more usually 
thought good omens, and tortijlone a very unlucky «bhmg, 

b 6. inconsiderable, triflbig. 

IL 8 , 9. shoot .. prodigieih mr^bia^fted into omens of terrible 
significance j ‘ prodijy^ * a shcaaonuc beforehand, 

sign, token,. " 

1. 10. An old maid, a tettn afipn^ |r% 6 tnan who has passed 
what is generally considered ^he diai^lb^j^Ue tune of life, the 
vapours, see note on p. J 3 i 1 . 

1 . 12 . a great family^ t 

1. 13. sybils, more SCPvXXat, 

Lat. Sibylice, the name by prophetiO t|?Om©n are 

designated in cla^jeal some authors Only four 

are mentioned, others to “ten, among whom 

the most famous was who wsis copsiuted by 

JBJneas before he desc^(ld4d>^ the^ lower World, and later on was 
said to have appeared to B^g Tarquimfis and offered 

him the Sibylline 

1. 15. death-watohei^'^P^ijSpeietitlOnslytsupposod to fore- 
bode the death of soxno%n^^^'*^fibe hodse, frequently caused by 
insects within the wainSOdt^j^ cp# Tennyson, The May 

QtteeUi Gondu6ion, 1. 4"*^! the dog howl, mother, 

or the decUh’Watch beat, sweeter token when the 

night and morning meet,” si^^ *^ay Queen,* 
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of good sense. 

of t^d, ahaj»<st^^^^<af ftinS ; engages, ^binds, 

bfJW.^lnipeWiiitetj'U^ i^dtefinowkl sense of what is not 
peirOTM^-^j^aj^-^ tnewatter in question. 

ly^iiuHk tRfe per|ormanqje of duties which 
are ifb,igj^|i<^y t.lihese ^oiiks of |ii5^erogation being performed 
in o^d<Splqavert^ifi£agih€ay ill odbseqnences. 

1. 22; ent^rroi^ receive into our mih^s and dwell upon. 

1. 25. observa^on, notice. 

1. 27. retreiwdi, lesa^< curtail; literally to cut ofl^ F. re- 
trencher ; the wotd in thil^figuratilw sense as applied to evils is 
uncommon now, 

1 31. this dlTlnini^ tKishhbib of mind which is always 

interpreting trthinrf^^jQnj^fo bave|[onie important significance ; 
from 0. F. atvin, one. who predicts the future by 

holy methods. ^ 

P. i8, 1. S. thready a meta{>l|Of the thread of life which 

the Greeks supposed to bi the three Fates, Clotho, 

liaohesis, and Atl^posy'^^l^ifirjdw qf whom held the distaflf, the 
second spun the web, it off. 

1. 8. atiei^tlQn 

1. 11. soUpitoi^ pry into it. 

BGFLgdi:^^ ABBEY. No. 26.^ 


by Henry m 
I 27. ,tbo useJvd^Uedf 

colleges, 

Lat. cla^smim* m ehcl^wijij^ 

L 18, ia holy ihdt, in^^tWr® 
V. 12, l3,J"“0r like ai< 
parteth the aify 
that a man canlii^ 
like manner, as 

and had no sign J 

own wickedness,” 


|^^|^'jf«^rreat national temple. 

East Saxons, who died 

1049*1065 ; and a^ain 

place of great nven. 
^ 4 ^|M^^used for the partially* 
^ra^kwtnonasteries, convents, 
H|d<^(^|^igious seclusion, from 

Wisdom qf Solomon^ 
shot at a mark^ it 
M H i^S ^th together again, sb 
: Even so we in 
■p^^begah to dt^w tp aai end, 
liat were consumed in olir 
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U. 21, 22. entertained^, grave, fou&a"feod fbr reflection in 
watching the making a'^grave. 

1. 25. had a place J^ody® fonped Cl the euhatance of 
which a body was,coinpC^dv 

I. 20. prebendaries; "fuhe<>ionaflcs ot- a oathedral churchy so 
called from the ‘prebead’ corportiftp receivi^d lor their 

ance, from Lat. prcehenda, 4 payment to.a^pnvate person^ a 
public source. 

II. 34, 5. this areat mortality, this gneat |td»aBy^e Ot the 
dead, as it were . lump, SO to speak, as a w^ble* 

P. 20 , 1. 10. poetical quartet, now generally knowb as the 
‘Poets' Corner,' a name first given by Goldsmith to the southern 
end of the s(juth transept, the burial place of mOit of the great 
English 'poets from Chaucer to the present day. 

1. 11. monuments poCtb^f c whioh Were cenotaphs, the bodies 
of the poets they commemorated being buried elsewhere 

1. 16. Blenheim, the great victory of ^ilboipugh ovei the 
French, in the war against I^uiC the JP'ourteenth, A i> 1 70^ 

1. 22. turn, charactei, nature^ Cp. p 7, 1. 13 ^ 

1. 26. Sir Oloudesly Shovel, lY07, Commander* in Chief of the 
Fleet ; wrecked otf the Scilly Isl^ when returning from Gibraltai 
His l^ady, being washed on IjH^ied by some fishermen, 

disinterred, and afterwords laM m We<feninster Abbey 

1. 27. character, charact^ffc]^^ 

1. 30 canopy, a covenn^ lU*vi«irctov, an 

Egyptian ]»ed with mogCu^ iCJ^wShr , stem of 

Kwv<a\|/, a gnat, niQsquitO with a 

cone-shaped head, from C^cone — Gk 
-Kiivos, a cone ; and ) 

Ifl answerable to, corresp6d<h^ 

l.*36. greater taste . of ancient 

art and refinement ; ^ little mote than 

a bohdiadys for 4 ancien^t 

P. 21, 11. 4, 5. ros1a:^J^i^S, d4aj®%to9tx<%^ Jhose of the 
Rostra, or pulpit iu £h0 so called because 

adorned with the (ro8^ra7|j^W|^"Of ffli^^aken from the Antiates, 
A.U.C. 416 ; from of a b^d, the prow of a 

ship. 

‘ iL 7, 8. the reposltorj(l^:J%8iA portion ot the Abbey m 
whiok so many of the Emgln^ 

1, 9. so serious an amus6iUeh^^SB|^uii f subject for medita 
tion ; though now used only diversion of the 

mind, ftPiUBgmOU^ ongmaUy tuelmtjauy occu^tion that caused 
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one scjto^e^lxlDigi frequently with the idea of 

' J* occuj^ktioifii of t)i0 mind. 

mei^ > from the context, Addison u.ppears 

neii^ th'e epithet with scxnelmmg of la^nt sarcasm. 

&2?.^0Q)ltl]^tiolu, rivaln^. debates, altercations, quarrels ; 
a S 02 iie than the word now has. that of oral dispute only. 


, EALSE WIT AND HUMOUR. No. .35. 

K 

P. ^ 2 ^ 1. 4. to miflOarry, to go wrong, fail ; literally to carry 
amiss, to the trrong popit. < 

1. 6. teexoB with, is abundantly full of ; the verb literally 
means to produce, to be fruitful, pregnant, prolific. 

1. 9. set ttpjfor, claim to bo, assert their title to being. 

1. 17. Bed^m, a contracted foiftti of Bethlehem, a limatio 
asylum originally in Mobrfields near Bishopsgate, since trans- 
ferred to thrvj junction of Kennington Road and Lambeth l^ad ; 
the name is also used tvnically w tnad^h ouseS generally. 

1. 19. xiloest, most accurate. « 

1. 20v by so more, to Jr<^tfeoii as. 

1. nature, naturali^i 

1. 23. discover, sh^^ 

I. 26. delirious, frant% iwaAe ; ddinis, one who goes out 

of the furcow in ; de, from, and lira, 

a furrow. 

of Dryden’s, satirized by 

II. 2^ 3. All empty J§ip^p5itohji,"d^ty-headed, profligat'e. 

1. 7. chimerical, from Chimera, a fabu- 
lous monster witS tail and goat’s body, 

mentioned ^ she-goat. 

I 8. 12, 1. 23. 

1. 23, habi^'dreSsj^^^j^ 

I. 26. «^eny-dhdrew^a4£^^^)isfl^t^ Andi^w being a per- 
sonal name, asserted by g^'^^e been given to jesters 

m remembranee ^f tlfr Boorde, Doctor of 

Physic in the r^gn. jest-booka ^ere 

ascribed to him, S (Skeat, Ety. Diet). 

II. 26, 7. a gMt J; mbthn^u^Si of the nature and nuedities of 
his mother. » 
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1. 31. to the end, with the object. 

P. 24, 1. 7. If he wo^pass f^r, if he mi^t betaken for. 

I. 18. pedigrees, tables of descent, Imei^; the derivation of 
the word is much di|puted. 

II. 29^ 30. more in number fta. a ^quotation from Psaktie, 
cxxxix 18. 

I, 32 inyidions, hateful, as causing pain to living persons. 

P. 25, 1. 2. bofTooneries, antics ; Span.. hu/tSn, a jeate^;# 

II. 3, 4. all ond to him, all the i^me \o him, a matter of 

indifference to him. • 

1. 7. unlucky, utifortunate in his choice of subjects. 

1. 26. lampooner, one who indulges in personal satire; from 
“F lamfififn originally a drinking song ; so called from the excla- 
mation lampoTis / = let us drmk, frequently introduced into such 
songs'* (Skeat, Dtct,\ 

1. 27. annoy, used m a stronger sense than nowadays, = plague, 
worry. 


REMARKS ON THE ENGLISH BY THE INDIAN 
, KINGS, 90. 60. 

P. 26, I, 4. rabble, noisy jnob j'oonnecte^ with the 0. Dutch 
rabbelen, to chatter. 

1. 24. Church of 8t. Paul, St. Paul’s Cathedral; the pre- 
sent building 18 by Sir Christpphf^Wrbn, the first ^toiio be- 
ong laid m 1675 and the work b^ing qqmmleted in thirty-five 
years But five other edifices h^^a#* i^ral^ent periods been 
erected on the same site, all of whicV^Wm destroyed by fire, 
thre^of the fires bemg caused by lightni^il^ ^ s. 

P. 27, 1. 5. apt to think, disposed to 

L 16. their liking, m the vay they ded^red, 

I. 30. in black, the black fii^ gown "in which till of late years 

the sermon was preaoh^j; the adoption of this gown was 
intended by the tie a protest against the white sur- 

plice worn m Catholio churohe6» a form of vestment which has 
now pretty generally .come bai^ into use. * 

II. 30, 1. mounted... nsttr,^c^ih the pulpi^. 

P. *8, 1. 1. iiad enough^ epqugh ; a common phrase as 
late as Lamb’s tune. . 

U. 4, 5. We could thMu, we managed with difficulty to make 
out from one of 4hem. 


L 
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I . 7. WhlgB, a)Lsweriujj5 as a political party to the Li))erals of 

to-day. The a\ 6 i’il is sai<l l>y llin iiet to be a contraction ot trhitf- 
fjm/ior, ajiphcd to certain Scotclinien who came fj om tim wt sl in 
the^ummer to bay corn at Leith . A march to Kdinhiit ^di niadc by 
the MarqniH of Ar^^yle and GOC^) men was called ‘ the trhn/'ifdnor.s 
inroad,’ ami afterwards those who opposed the couit came in con- 
tempt to he called -• (Skeat, Kty^ Did.), d'lie derivation 

of tlie-word is uncertain. 

II. 9, 10. apt to knock ..kings, they being advocates of a 
eoniinonwealth 

1 12, a Tory, answciing to the Conscrv^ati ves of tlie ]>ies('nt 

day, and, like wJtig^ first applied in an obiioxio is sense. “ Tmic^ 
was a name jiropiirly belonging to the Insli bogti of t<Ms, who 
dining oLir Civil \Var rold)e<l and phimh'red, piofcssing to he in 
arms for tin; royal cause; and from tlnmi, about H)S 0 , to thosi* 
A\lio sought to ruiuntain tlie extreme preiogatives of the (howii” 
('rreiich, Sdtet Glos.^a/ry, quoted liy Skeat ,. 

I. Id. treat us foreigners, the Tories for a long lime having 
a great aver.simi to foreign countries and then inJia))itiin(s 

II. 24, 5 . making up ... ourselves, putting things together ami 
thus arriving at a meaning. 

1 . 20 . handicraft, •‘manual occupation, liy \\a\ ol trade A 
cun uption of handcraft; the insertion ot i heing due to an 
imitation of the form of haialiwoi'k^ in wliieli the i is a i cal pait 
of the word” (Skoat, Ety. Diet.). 

1. 27. raw-boned, big boned, burly. 

I. 2S. little covered rooms, sedan chains, fiom Seikin, a town 
in EtaiKv., much m use in England from the* Littei end ot the 
M\trenth century until the earlier ye;irs of the juese nt one. 

II. do, 1. strangle, .neck, an allusion to the hishionahle lull.^, 
or collars of tlie time, with many ligatures, an allusion to tlui 
wearing of stays. 

1 do. buy up, we should now say ‘ buy ' .done, unless up is 
iiiteuded to express the eagerness with \vlj'u'h they houglit. 
a monstrous hair, the wigs of Addison’s ilay Mere very full 
and fell low down between the shoulders, 

1\ 29, 1. 0. pitching a bar, a common rural exercise of strength 
in Mliich the couqretitiou was as to who should ])iteli a heavy 
iron bar to tlie greatest distance; similar exercises still in u.se 
arc putting the weight, and the Scotch tossing the kabei, a young 
tree tom from the ground. ^ 

1 19 little black spots, the patches worn on the face liy ladies 
of fashion ; see tlic Ksstiy on Party Patches. 

1. 21. figures, shapes, forma. 
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1 . 22 . wear off very soon, tlie Indian kin^ taking tluMii for 
oruptiona of tho skin nsea language which jiulicatoa gradiuil dia- 
ajipearance ; the patches being really stuck on were of course 
Ctisily washed off. 


VISION OF MARRATON. No. 56. 

P. 30 , 1. 5. stocks, posts, stumps ; literally tilings stuck nr 
fixed. 

1. 16. Ideas, in the Platonic Pliilr^sophy, the IS^ai v <‘re 

general or ideal forms, archetypes, models, of wliich all cisMted 
things were tlie ini})eifcct antitypes or representations, and were 
conceived as the eternal forms of Being as o)>poHe(l to their 
material^forms, subjects of thought, but not of sight. 

1. 17 . chimerical, imaginary, unreal ; see note on p. 23, 1. 7. 

1. 18. substantial fo?ms, according to Aristotle, real substance, 
or true Bt'ing (ov(r{a) is not the abstract universal, but ratlicr 
the concrete individual thing# 

1. 19 Albertus Magnus, by some accounted as the iirst of tlie 
schoolmen, or followers m modem times of tlic •Aiistotidian 
philoso])hy. 

P. 31 , 1. 5. In substance, virtually, to i^l intents ami 
purposes. 

1 . 11 . perplexed, intricate, entaiigletl ; literally, tlioi-ougld} 
^voven or plaited togcthci , f*om I^at. /ar, thoroughly, and p(( ras-, 
entangled ; now generally used in the figurative sense of 
‘ troubled in mind.’ 

i, .34. brakes, thickets. 

1 . 3n. qulck-aet hedge, a hedge set or planted alive, as oppos<‘d 
to one of (h‘a<l briars, etc. ; Spiick,* A.S. cwic^ quick, lively 

P. ^ 32 , 1 . 1 subtle, tliin, fine ; the literal sense of the word 

I . 7 . give place to, bo succeeded by. 

II. 16, 7 . upo» full stretch, at full galhip. beagles, small 
hounds used in hunting the hare. 

1. 25. entertained, delighted, gladdened. 

1 . 32. the ^^re of a qqpit, something which m sliape and size 
resemblecr a (pioit, a ring of iron thrown at^i mark in sport; 
CO?/, is the ohlcr spelling of the word. 

1. 33. pitching ... bar, see note on p. *29, 1. 6 . breaking, 
tramiwg to obe<lienee ; a teclinieal term in the training of horses. 

P. 33 , 1. 10. shapes of fishes, i.c, not the realities, flouncing, 
lioundiug, plunging about. 

1 . 34 . that ho^ly, -sr. liis own. 
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L 36, dressed, adorned, decked. 

P. 34 , 11. 18-20. barbarous Europ^ns . metal, alluding to ex- 
peditions such as those of Raleigh to Ouiana and of Cortez and 
Pizarro to M|jxico and Peru. 

1 . 22 . measure, limits allowecl me. 


VISIT TO THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. No. 69. 

P. 35 , 1. 22. the Royal Exchange, in the City at tlie end of the 
Poultiy, originally huiN by Sir Thomas Che sham, the great 
mercliant-prince of the sixteenth century, and op nied by Elizabeth 
in 1,571 ; destroyed by the Cireat Fire of London in 1666 and 
again by 6 re in 1838. The present building was erected in 1841. 

1. 26. emporium, market ; Ok. ^(i,ir($pios, commercial. 

1 . 27. high-change, the full assemblage of the princiiial mer- 
chants at the busiest time of the day. 

1, 29. Factoia, agents, brokers. ^ 

1. .31. correspondence, intercourse. 

P. 36 , 1, 6 . ministers of commerce, who manage the affairs of 
commerce as ministers of State manage those of a nation. 

1 . 7 . walks, manners of walking. 

1. 17. connives at my presence, wink at my presence, pretends 
not to see me, the Spectator not having any otficial position there, 
being only an amateur among profesf?;mnai men. 

1. 21. Coptic, the language of the ancient Egyptians, or Cophti. 

1. 31. tljie public stock, the general store of wealth. 

P. 37 , 1. 3. every degree, i,e. 6i latitude. 

1 . 5. the sauce, that is thought appropriate as a seasoning, as 
lielping to bring out the taste of the particular food. 

1. 6 . are corrected . . . Barbadoes, their acidity neutralized by 
sugar from tlie West India Islands. 

1. 7 . China plant, tea : Indian cane, the sugar cane. 

1. 8 . The Philippic Islands, or as we now call them ‘^Philippine 
Islands,” named after Philip the Second of Spain, by which 
country they were first conquered ; their chief produce is the 
sugar cane. , 

1. 10. The muff, a sort of bag into which ladies thrust their 
hands in cold weather; often made of fur lined with silk. 

1 . 12 . the tippet, the cape of a cloak ; ultimately from Hk. 
rdwT^s, a carpet, woollen rug, from which also the word ‘tapestry.’ 

1 . 13. brocade petticoat, petticoat made of brocade, a varie- 
gated silk stuff ; from Spacji, brocado, sb. brocade ; also pp. 
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brocaded, embroidered with gold ; which explains the use of 
brocade as an adjective’* .. (Skeat, Ety. Did.). 

1. 15. In its natural prospect, as seen in its natural state, 

1, 18. originally, as indigenous. 

1 , 1 9.* hips and haws, berries of IJie dog-iuse nna me lia\ythorn 
respectively, pig-nuts, an ediljle tuberous root, so calk'd from 
the notion that pigs root it up and eat it ; so the trufHe, anoMier 
root of similar character, is scented out by dogs trained for the 
purpose. 

I . ‘ 20 . delicacies, used ironically. 

II. 21-3. can make crab, ]n the endeavour to produce a plum 
gets no further than to produce a sloe, and in the way of an apple 
prorluees^ iiotliuig l)etter tlian a crab; the sloe is a small sour 
wild ])lum, the crab, a wild apple. 

1. 27. trash, worthless stuif; the original sense is clippings of 
trees, or the bits of Ij^oken sticks found uhder trees in a wood 
and collected for fire-wood. 

1. 34. our morning’s draught, tea or coffee. 

1. 36. drugs of America, sucli as quinine, etc. 

P, 38 , 1, 1. Indian canopies, curtains of muslin, chintz, etc. 
For canopies, see note p. 20, 1. 30. 

1. 2. the spice-islands, the Moluccas. 

1. 15. good offices, ft iendly acts. 

1. 22. Change, “ Since 18Q^), erroneously treated as an abbrevia- 
tion of PiXchange, and written 'Change^' (Murray, Eng. Diet.). 

1. 29. vassals, sulijects. 

ACCOUNT OF THE EVERLASTING CLUB. No. 72. 

P. 39 , 1 25. party, person ; a word no longer thus used by 
educated persons. 

1 . 26. are in course ... them, whose turn it is to till their places. 

1. 27 . wants, iff without, lacks. 

1 . 29. to take a whet, to sharpen his appetite by .some stimulant 
or other, such as sheny and bitters ; A. 8 . keen. 

1. 30. a nooning, a draught at noon ; what Shakespeare, i. IT. 
IV. 111 . 3 . 84, calls a ‘by-drinking,’ i.e. a drmkiAg between meals. 
80 we speak of a ‘ uight-cap,’ something drunk at inglit to pro- 
voke sleep. 

P. ijo, 11. 1, 2. to his mind, suited to his inelinations. 

1 . 3 . the steward never dies, a parody of tlie cfuistitutmnal 
maxim that “ tlic King never dies,”? r. that though tlie occupant 
of the throne dfes, the succession iji unbroken. 
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L 5 elbow chair, arm-chair, a chair with supports for the 
elbows. ^ 

1. 7. a sede vacante, a meeting of the Club without some one 
to take the ^jhair, to presiile. 

1. 11. the great fire, of Lomfon, in 1666. 

1. 13. « had like, was likely, was in danger of. 

1. 20. the famous , . Clarendon. Addison seems to be referring 
to Clarendon's ITistm'y of the Rebellion^ xv. 26, where in the 
account of Blake's dd/eat of the Spanish Plate* Fleet, September 
8th, 9th, 1656, it is st^te^<i that “the Vice-Admiral, iii which 
was tlie vice-King of Mexico, was fired ))y tliemselves to jirevent 
being taken ; in which the jioor gentleman himself, his wife and 
chlest daughter perished.” 

1. 23. the great year of jubilee, the great year of tejoicing. 
Tlic word Jubilee comes ultimately from the Hebrew 7j6h( /, a blast 
of a trumpet, a shout of joy Addison is h# l e apparently refeiring 
to the Koinau Catholio jubilee in honour of tlie accession to the 
Pa])al throne'of Clement XI. in November, 1709. Smdi jubilees 
wer^ first ordained by the Bull of Boniface Vill., in 1000, to be 
celebrated every liuudred years by plenary indulgenc(*s obt.iinable 
on confessK)!! of sins and visits to certain churclies. Later I’opes 
reduced the intervals between the celebrations until they were 
fixed ])y Paul II. at every twenty-five years. 

I. 27. a general club, a general meeting of tlie members of tlie 
club : nemlne contradicente, without a single dissentient voice. 

II. 31, 2, the best lights, the fullest information. » 

I. 33. their books In general, the official records of the club’s 
affairs. r- 

II. 35, 6, red port, the ordinary port wine, though there is a 
variety called ^ white port,’ macle from a white variety of the 
same grape. 

1. 36. kilderkin, a liquid measure of eighti'eii gallons. VThe 
name was obviously given because it is only a small measure as 
compared wdth barrels, vats, or tuns. The literal se nse is ‘ lit.tle 
child’” (Skeat, Diet.). Here the intention is to sliow tliat 
the members sedelom contented themselves witli the “ poor 
creature, small beer,” as Prince Hal calls it, li. 11. IV. ii. 2. 13. 

P. 41 , 11. 2, 3. Ben Jenson’s Club, the Mermaid Tavern, on the 
south of Cheapslde, between Bread Street and F riday Street, 
established by Ben Jonson in 1603, aiifl numbering among its 
members Shakespeare*, Beaumont, Fletcher, Selden, etc. , etc. 

1. 6. a vestal, the Vestal Virgins at Rome were maidens sacred 
to \'esta, the goddess of the hearth, and employed to keexi the fire 
evi r hunjuig 111 the Temple, a sanctuary in the Forum, between 
tlie Ciipitoliiie aiul Palatine liUls. ^ 
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11. 8, 9. has seen times, has contniiifMl bnrunig while the 
funiaecH of tlio glass-liouae have been liglited nii/l extinguished a 
Jiundred times. Ad<hson speaks as if at the time there was only 
one glassdionse, ?.r. glass manufactory, in London. 

I 1. 11. Kit-Cat, in* Shke Lane, %jft‘ Fleet Street, a* Club which 
first int t m Westminster in the kouse of a pastry-cook •called 
( ‘linstoplier Cat or ( 'att (whence the name, * Kit ’ Ixang t?!m short 
or nick-name for ‘ Cliri.stopher *). The Club consisted of thirty- 
nine of the leading men of the Whig party, and Addison was 
ekxdcd a member^)! it soon afti-r his retniTi from tlie ('ontinent 
October, anoth(‘r clul), the resort esp(‘ci;jlly of Tory sipiircs ami 
country gentlemen, and so calhsl from tlie Oetob(‘r ale, tlunr 
favourite drink. 

11. lo, 6. taken the glass, together, have spent a week at a 
time in tlie eliiblioiise regularly dnukiug tlnnr share of th(‘ wiiu', 

( tc,, as it w(‘nt round, nover shirking their turn. 

1. 10. a run of ale, ti^tnn of ale ; more common in tlie diminu- 
tive, ‘ runlet,’ a measure of wine containing eightc^ai gallons and 
a half. 

1. 21 , whisk, tlH‘ older spelling of irhiyf, a game at y^.irds played 
by four ])('isons, two against two as ])artners. 

I. 2*2. recovered, saved. 

II. 22, d. in all desperate, as far as one could jmlge < licit' 
was no hope of saving it. 

1. 24. catches, “ originally a short composition for thit'c or 
more voices, which sing the same melody, the second smgt3r 
beginning the first line as the first goes on to the second lini', and 
so with each sut.'cessive singer . Subsequently speciall^'^applu'd (»> 
rounds in which tlie words are so arranged as to product* 
ludicTTuis eflt‘cts, one singer catching at the words of aimthcr ” 
(Mill ray, Dirt,). 

I. 55. to moisten their clay, to refresh themselves witli dunk, 
for want tjf winch they would be parclied to dust ; as tliough by 
const ant dnnkin* they might save their Ixidies frtim returning to 
the clay from whicli they were originally made, and thus bcc omt* 
immortal, lii moisten their clay there is probably also an .tllusion 
to the clay pipes they smoked. , 

II. 29, .'10. confirm ... fire -maker, confirm in her office of lln* 
maker the old woman mentioned above. contributions, tin' 
shares to he paid by members. 

1. outlived over, lived to sec the election cUiid resignation, 
or death, of all the members twice over; survived all those who 
became iiK'inbers at the same time with himself and all tliosi* 
elected vlien tlfcse liad jias.sed awa^. 
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.TARTY PATCHES. No. 81. 

P.- 42 , 1. 5. an opera, of a drama whicli the words are sung 
to the accoinpaninieut of music instead of being spoken. 

1. G. Haymarket, see note p. 1. 25. 

1 . 8 . aide boxes, Ixixes at an opera or theatre are compartments 
holding several persons and hired for a night or a seiies of niglits 
l)y those who do not care to sit in the part of the luiilding 
occupied by the general public ; the side boxes ure those on either 
side of the stage. < 

1. 10. patched differently, wore their patches in a different 
way. These patclies, whicli came into fashiftn in Elizabeth’s 
time, owed their origin either to the wish to conceal a blotch, 
pimple, blemish, on tlie face, or to an imitation of Vue mole 
which Venus was said to have had on her face. Eletclier, The 
Elder Brother y iii. 5. 194 , speaks of “ Son^c cut like stars, some 
in half- moons, some lozenges”; but they also took more extra- 
vagant shapes- being sometimes cut to resemble even a carnage 
an<l I horses. Addison’s satire is nA exaggeration, for after the 
Peace of Utrecht party feeling ran so high that ladies appeanul 
at the theatf e wearing the badges of the political sect to which 
they adhered. 

1. 11. on one band, in the boxes on the one side. 

I . 17 . Indifferently, without making any (,listiiiction. 

II. 18, 9 . and seemed ... opera, a piece of Addison’s .playful 
satire upon so many of the audience ^ho came to see and be s»ien,' 
to admire and be admired, rather than for the legitimate purpose 
of listening to tlie music. 

I . 19 . Amazons, here so called from the party warfare they 

earned on ; the Amazons were a mythical race of warlike female.s, 
said to have come from the Caucasus and to have settled in the 
country about the river ’Fhermodon, in the neighlxiurhood of tlie 
modern Trebizond. The Greeks believed in their existence h.a a 
real historical race down to a late period, and the mention of 
them is frequent in classical literature. ^ 

II . 22 , 3 . whose faces., tbemselves, the owners of which had 
not yet made up their minds as to which party they would 
espouse. 

1. 24. took theln party with, allied themselves, took sides, with. 

1. 27 . Tbe censorious, people fond of Hndiiig fault. 

1 28. whose ... at, whose hearts these ladies aim at winiiqig by 
means of their personal attractions. 

1. 29. dishonoured, sc, by the absence of their ornament. 

P. 43, 1 . 3 . coquettes, vai^i flirts, women w!io are always 
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endeavouring to attract a<lniiration without li.iving any love to 
give in return. In his Essay on “Diifcront (Classes of Female 
Orators,” Ad<lison says of Wic coquette, “She has false querrels 
and feigned obligations to all the men of her acquaintance; sighs 
when she is not sad, and laiigli|^ when she is not* merry, i'he 
cfxjuetate is in particular a great ijiistress of that part of pratory 
winch is called action, and indeed seems to speak for^no other 
purpose but as it gives her an opportunity of stiinng a limb, or 
varying a feature, of glancing her eyes, or playing with her fan.” 
The word is Fr^^nch and is the feminiiie form of coqjtet^ the 
diminutive of ror/, meaning ‘a little cock,’ and hence means a 
vam, strutting, person, one moving about with the airs of a cock 
absurdly proud af itself. 

11. 3, 4. who do not . good, whose object in thus ornamenting 
themseWes is to win the hearts of men, not to support tliat (‘ause 
winch, in the opinion of its advocates, is the safeguard of national 
prosperity. Here agj^in Addison is employing his grave iron}^ 

1. 6. out of principle, from a belief that in so doing they are 
serving their country. 

1. 10. draught of marriage articles, the mai iiage settlement in 
which are laid down the terms and conditions as«lo projauty, 
allowances, etc., guaranteeil to the wife ; we now spell the word 
in this sense draft. 

I. 11. stipulated, insisted upon it as a condition of marrying. 

11 15, 6, on the Tory forehead, on that side of the foreliead 
j vhich the Tory j»aity ador*i with patches ; the mole in this case 
l)eing often mistaken for a patch. 

II. 17 0. given an handle, Interest, given her enemies r»n 
excuse for asserting that her face has become a trifltor to tlio 
Whig cause. 

I. 22. coxcombs, conceited fops ; the word originally meant the 
comb or crest of a cock, cocks-comb. 

if 22, 3. hanging colours, as in the case of a vessel that 
seeks to deceive an enemy by hoistmg^ the flag of the nation to 
whieli that eneirty belongs or is^on If fendly terms with. 

II. 25, 6. given them . once, turned upon them witli a sudden 
and vehement declaration of her political principles which has 
utterly discomfited them ; carrying on the metaphor from naval 
warfare. 

1. 27. unhappy In a pimple, imfortunate in having a iiimplc 
whose unsightliness she seeks to conceal 1^ a jiatch, which, licing 
woiaf on the side affected by the Whig ladies, leads to tlie siqi- 
position that she belongs to that party. 

1. 32. a concern ... beauty, anxiety to make themselves as 
beautiful as possible. 
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L Cowley, tho refetence is to his Davidein, Bk . iii. 

P. 44, 1. , 7. puppet-show, exhibition of dancing dolls ; the 

1. 9. ba brd^ . . . forces^ in order to present a bold front to the 
enemy by gatliering themselves together in a compact and 
numercfas array. ^ * * 

I. 14. a distinction, a distinctive feature, a peculiar social 
phenomenon. 

II. 29, 30. unnatural divisions, controversies. on political and 
religious subjects in which •ihe nation is divided against itself; 
unnatural, because a nation should bo a Ijrothcrhooil of love 

1. 34. Olympic games, athletic games and coihbata cclcbiatecl 
at Olympia in Elis once every five years. 

P. 45, 1. 2. aoccMhP^Bhments, usually ajiplicd to profictency in 
such arts as music, painting, dancing, etc. 

^1. 5. are of a domestic turn, are such a?, should be shown in 
the management of the home. 

I. 6. provincl, sphere. 

II. 11-3. When the Romans exigence, as for inatiuico in B.r. 
210, during t^ne Punic Wars, when a proposal to this (‘(Tcct juade 
by the Consul, Marcus Laviuus, was enthusiastically acceiited. 

1. 1 8. peculiar) the special privilege, 

1. 20. agrainst, as a mavk of enmity towards. 

1. 21. against, as her (contribution to the defence against. 

1, 24. recollecting, gathering up from the stc>rc of my memory. 

I. 26. the oelehrated ... Perides, the gist of which is given in 
Thucydides^ ii. 45, et ^eqq, 

II. 27, 8. -in a fight tApedsemonians, Pericles’s celebrated 
funeral oration was in hoHotir of all who had fallen in the Pelo- 
ponnesian Warmup to that date, m'o. 430, hot of those only who 
had fallen in one 'ofirticulMf 4)attle. 


LADIES' HEAD-BJEIESSES. No. 08. 

P. 46, 1, 5. above thirty degrees, most cnormonsly ; as 
though lie were siwaking of the 'rise 8tnd fall of the tt'inperaturo 
as shown by a thermometer. ^ 

11. 5-7. About ten ... fuen, ‘*This refers to the commode (called 
by the Erench fontanqe), a kind of head-dress worn by the li^lies 
at the beginning of the last century, which by means of wire bore 
up tlicir luur ond the foro part of the cap, consisting of many 
folds of fine lacC, to a prodigious height. The tiansition from 
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tfris to the opposite extreme was very "abrupt and suddon” 
(Ferguson). 4’ho fontanm was a streaming rilAnd on tlie top of 
a high hciid-dress introducSd ihto fashion by the Duchesse do 
Fontanges, one of the mistresses of Louis the Fourteenth. 

11. 8^ 9. we appeared . . . tliem, ‘ And there we saw the giants, 
the sons of Anak, wiiich come of iJiio giants ; and we wertf in our 
own sight as grasshoppers, and so we were in theit’ sight,*’ 
NmnherSy xiii. 3.3. 

11. 12, 3. want* .five, are less than fivc^feet high, curtailed, 
out down, shortened ; the verb is ^roni the adjective citrUUy 
having a docked tail. ' * 

1. 1 9. sizeable,* of a fair size. 

1. 23. insulted by women, i.e. by their Eiuperior height. 

1. 28. for adding, in favour of adding. 

1. 30. her plana, ,sr. of nature. So, speaking of a skeleton, 
Tennyson, The Vi^iouf of SiHy 187, 8, “Lol God’s likeness — tlio 
(jroxmd-jtlaHy Neither modell’d, glazed, or framed.^’ 

P. 47, 1. 1. coiffure, style f>f head-dress j from coif a caj). 

1. 3. valuable, ac. for their good sense. - 

1. 5. admire, wonder ; the older and more literal sense. 

1. 9. orders, styles ; a word applied to arehit^tural styles, ejj. 
tlie Corinthian order, the Gothic order. 

1. 12. Juvenal, De^imus Juiuus, the great Roman satirist who 
flourished towards the clos^* of the first century. 

1. 13. orders and stories, tiers and flights ; atory^ the height of 
one floor in a building, often spelt atoTey^ to distinguish it from 
stm'ijy a narrative ; from O.F. estor^ti a thing built. ^ 

1. 25. Pigmy, a vei-y. diminutive person; more properly spelt 
Vyijmyy from GL. irvvaSior.""tM'^hejof fa nulous ilwai'fs 

of the leiigtli of a TrvYp-lfi, t.e. the length from tne elbow to the 
fist,* about thirteen inches. Cp. Milton, P, L, i. 575, 6, *‘tliat 
small infantry Warred on by cranes.’^ 

1. 26. Colossus, a gigantic statue ; particularly the celebi ated 
Colossus at Rhodes, dedicated to the sun, seventy eljs higli ; 
hence used of any one of a gigantic size. 

1 . 27. fontanges, see note on 11. 5-7, almve. 

1. 32. this Gothic building, an allusion to the Gothic order of 
architecture and also to the word 'Gothic' as a synonym for 
barbarous, rude. The Goths were a powerful German people 
w]io*playe<l an important jiart in the overthrow of tlie Koinaii 
empire, whence ‘ Gothic ' came to mean anything that was hostile 
to civilization. 

P. 48, 1. 1. tommode, see notey p. 46, 11. 5-7 ; commode is a 
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French substantive = arraingement, formed from the adjective of 
the same spelling in the sense of 5 convenient,*' ‘ suitable.’ 

1. 1-3. as the magicians apostle^ *^Many of them also that 
used curious arts brought their books together and burned them 
before all men/’ xix. 19* « 

I. 13^' Jt lay perseoution, It was so abhorred that those per- 
sisting in it were subject to a kind of persecution. 

II. 19, 20. like... horns, snails, ^vhen disturbed, rapidly with- 
drawing themselves into their shells from which they had pro- 
truded their heads. ' 

1. 26. exorbitance, extravagance; literally a going beyond 
the proper orbit, as * eccentricity is a departing from the 
centre. 

1. 28. the fashion, i,e, of the time. 

P. 49 , 1. 1. double row of ivory, the upper and lower teeth. 

1. 3. curioda ... sense, the ears. 

1. 7. cupola, ocrowning glory ; a cupola is a sort of dome, or 
cup-shaped roof of a ^building / Lat. a cup. 

1. 11. gew g&WBy toys, playthings, trifles, bone-lace, lace in 
setting out foe pattern of which the lace-makers formerly used 
bones instead orpins ; cp. T.iV; ii. 4. 45, “ the free maids that 
weave their thread with bmea,’* and Fletcher’s Scorr{fid Larly, v, ‘2, 
“ she cuts cambric at a thread, weaves hone-lace, and quilts balls.” 


EXERCISE OF THE FAN. No. 102. 

1. 17. coquettes, see note on p. 43, 11. 1-3. 

1. 24. do more execution, oduse more slaugliter (figuratively). 

1. 25. entire ... weapon, as perfectly skilled in the use of their 
weapon, the fan, as men are taught to be in the use of the sw )rd. 
Here the academy is in imitation of the fencing-schools in which 
the art of defence was taught; and degrees of Scholar, Master, 
Provost, conferred. - 

P. 50j Handle ... Fans, in imitation of the words of com- 
mand used in the sword and musket exercises. 

I. 15. modish, fashionable, *‘the mode’ meaning the proper 
mode, the mode or method in vogue among fashionable women. 

II. 21-3. then gives e., fan, gestures common with ladies in 
society. 

L 25. close, closed, not unfurled. 

1. 28. flirts, shakes ; from A. 8. Jleard, a piece of folly, a giddy 
action. 
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11. 29, 30. many ... itself,' many loosenings of the folds of the 
fan that from the easy grace with which it is Hfindled seems to 
open of itself. * 

I. 32. discovers, leveals. Cp. 22, 1. 23. 

II. 32^4. an infinite number ... figures, the fans being jminted 
in a variety of designs. 

P. 51, 1. 2. one general crack, a report, like that of a feu de 
joie with muskets^ caused by all the fans sharply closed at 

the same instant ; the word Discharge keeping up the metaphor 
of the discharge of a fire-arm. 

1. 5. their first Entrance, their first admission to the academy, 
g^ve a pop, produce a report. 

1. 9. lotting off, discharging ; again keeping up the same 
metaphor. 

1. 11. may come In ifToperly, may be used with propriety and 

to advantage. 

1. 17. in course, in the regifiar order of things ; os in musketry 
exercise the grounding of the musket follows upon discharging it. 

1. 22. with an air, with a fashionable, graceful, geSture. 

-11. 27, 8. like ladles ... visit, as ladies are wont to do, after 
paying a long visit, as an excuse for leaving. 

1. 30. Eecover, another military term, used when, after * stand- 
ing at ease,’ the troops being drilled again bring their muskets to 
^he proper position for using them. 

1. 35. lay aside, reserve as the proper season for their exercise, 
dog-days, in the middle of summer, so Called because tli^ dog-star, 
canicula, is then overhead, and is supposed to cau^e extreme heat. 

P. 52 , 1. 12 . a disciplined lady, a lady who has been well 
drilled in the exercise of the fap. 

I. 15. come within the wind Of It, ventured within range of the 
fierce blast caused by its being waved with such anger. 

II. 16-8. that I have been glai ... from it, as otherwise the 
lover would have been likely to take an undue advantage of the 
encouragement to his hopes wMch the languishing air of the fan 
seemed to imply, a prude, one who affects an excess of 
modesty. 

11. 27, 8. of gallanthup a fan, of carrying, fetching, handing, 
the fan in the way that a gallant, graceful-mannered, admirer of 
a lady should do. 

1 . 29. plain fans, fans that are not decorated like those used by 
ladies, and tliat can be" handled by untrained youths without 
damage from tfieir awkwardness. 
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SIR ROGER AT HO^IE. No. 106. 

P. 53 , 11. M, 6. without ... nv^rry, withqw^^ worrying me by 
effort)^ to make me seem mor^ cheerful ; letting me alorv3 when 
not inclrned to mirth. 

1. 16. only shows ... distance, knowing my natural shyness. 

1. 17, 8. stealing a^slght, furtively trying get a glimpse 
of me. 

1. 22. staid, sedate. 

I. 26. are all in years, are all getting old. 

II. 26, 7. valet de chdmh^, persoiial servant, one wln^ attends 
him in his bed-room, helping to dress and undress liim, etc. 

1. 29. a prlvy-counoUlor, " a member of the sovereign's Privy 
Council, and therefore presumed to be a man of wisdom and 
discretion. c 

1. 30. even ... house-dog, eyen in Ihe ways of the old house-dog, 
who shows in his behaviour the affectionate treatment to which 
he has been used* 

1. 31. pad,' hofse ridden On a pad, or stuffed saddle. So we 
speak of a ‘ pad * elephant as opposed to one carrying a hauda. 

P, 54 , 1, 10. tempered, mixed. 

1. 12. humanity, kindness of manner, engages, binds with 
affection. 

1. 13. is pleasant ... theiPj makes jokes in a plcp-sant way at 
their expcose. 

1. 14. family, ^usehold* 

I. 17. ooncei^ ^anxiety. Op* P* ^ 23. 

II. 26, 7. In tW nature a Chfiplain, as a sort of domestic 

priest. In those days’ g^tlemen of means, especially i?hose 
living in the country, generally had a private chaplain attached 
to the household. ” ^ 

1. 36. extravagance, wildness, exuberance. 

P. 55 ; 1. 1. cast, note* on p. 17, 1.‘ l8. 

1.8. insulted ... Greek, bnn^iliated by a display of learning 
which his own education h^' neglected. 

1. 11. aspect, personal appe^noe. 

1. 12. hackgammou, a game played with moveable pieces, as 
in draughts, upon a board marked with * points ’ or divisions, the 
moves of the pieces being regulated by the numbers thrown by a 
pair of dice, and the object being witl? each player to move his 
pieces from his own ‘ table,’ O’* division of the board, to tliat of 
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his opponent and then to be the first to cot them off the board 
altogether, a result in ^he main due to luck in tfirowing the dice, 
though considerable skill is%*equired in moving the pieces. The 
game, though etiU played, is not so much in voirue ais in Addison’s 
day ; the origin of ^he word is uncertain* 

1. 1ST lie shall find, the shall in^cates determination, net mere 
futurity. 

1. 31. pronounce, deliver. 

1. 32. digested* arranged. 

P. 56, 1. 1. preached, was to preach, j.6. whose sermon was to 
be read. 

I. 2. the Bishop of St Asaph, at th^t time Dr. William Fleet- 
wood. 

II. 3-ff. South, TlUotson, Saunderson, Barrpw, Calamy, all 

famous divines of the period. 

I. 18. endeavour af^r, aim at. 

II. 18, 9. a handsome elocution, an agreeable ^nanner of de- 
livery, due to the wor<ls bciif^ clearly and accurately pronounced, 
the sentences well marked, the emphasis placed where it shouhl 
be, etc. 

1. 20. proper to enforce, suited to impress, calculated io lay 
due stress upon. 

1. 22. edifying, inaiructive ; originally used in tlio literal sense 
of ‘ l^uildmg up ’ ; now confined to figurative building up. 


CllARACa ER OF WILL WIMBLE. No. ^08. 

1. 27. Mr. William Wimble, “A Yorkshire gentlemiin, whoso 
name Mr. Thomas Morecraft” (Ferguson).^, 

1. 28. with his service, with an expression of his good-will ; 
witff his compliments, as we now say. 

P. 57, 1. 4. a Jack, a pike, a river fish of a very Voracious char- 
acter and one ifllording con|iiderable sport to the fishennaii ; 111 
some parts of the country the name ‘ jack ’ is used only of young 
pike. 

1. 8. the bowling-green, in former days the game of bowls was 
a very favourite pastime, and few country seats were without 
their nowlmg ^een ; nowadays these greens are rarely to be seen 
except in the Fellows’ Gardens at the Universities. 

IL W , 2. I have not . . . past, i.e. have been constantly on horseback 
for the last six days, riding about the country round Eton College. 

i. 13. hugely, with the keenest appetite ; a word tlidt in a 
figurative sens® seems to be growing ol^solete. 
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I. 26. a May-fly, an artificial fiy made in imitation of a fly so 
called which tro\ t take greedily in that month. 

II, 26, 7. to a miracle, with extraordinary skill in imitating 
the real fly. 

1. 27. ang:le-rods, fishing ro(fs ; originally the word ‘ angle * 
was of the rod with its l&ie, as e.g. A.C. ii. 5. 10, “ Oive me 
mine angle; we’ll to the river.” Nowadays * angling/ i.e. 
bottom fishing, fishing with a bait that is allowed to fall to the 
bottom, is contrasted ^>vitlf fly-fishing, in which the bait is thrown 
Upon the surface of the water and drawn along to tempt the fish 
by imitating the course cf the natural fiy. 

1. 28. officious, ready to do a kindness ; at present the word is 
always used in a bad sense of over-eagemess to meddle in any 
matter. , 

1. 29. upon . . . family, in consequence of his belonging to a good 
family, being well born, ^ 

1. 31. a tulip root, in Addison’s day, owing to the introduction 
of Dutch fashkjns Jay William the yhird, Prince of Orange, and 
his followers, tulip growing was more cared for than at present. 
Here this carrying of a tulip root is merely an instance of the 
small civilities in which Will Wimble delighted. 

1. 32. exchanges, arranges the exchange between, etc. 

I. 36. a setting dog, a ‘setter,’ as we now call a spaniel trained 
to sit as soon as it marks down the gaAie which the sports- 
men are beating for ; other spaniels are palled ‘ pointers/ as 
being trained to ‘ point** by lifting up the paw when coming near* 
the game, and others ‘ retrievers °ffom their retrieving, bringing 
back, the ^rae when brought down by the gun. made, trained ; 
a technical term still in use. 

P. 58. 1. 1. of his own knitting, which he had knitted himself. 

II. 3, 4. how thfey wear, whether they were wearing well or are 
nearly worn out ; they, because his modesty does not lik,^ to 
mention the name of the etrticle. 

1. 5. humours, fanciful ways. 

1. 7. make up to us, approach us/ 

1. 15. shuttle-cooks, nieces of oork stuck round the edge with 
small feathers and banaied backwards and forwards by a kind of 
raquet in the ganje of battle-dore and shuttle-cock, a game still 
played by children and sometimes by grown up people, more 
commonly in doors on^a rainy day. 

I. 19. sprung, disturbed and caused to fly out from its plrce of 
concealment in the grass or underwood^ 

II. 21, 2. the game that 1 look for, tHe game I try to hunt 
down, the objects of my search. 
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I. 30. In a most sumptilotts’ manner^ Adaison probably refers 
to the fennel with which it is customary to deck a pike when 
served at table. 

II. 31, 2. played with it, a fish is said to be ‘ played with,’ or 
nowadays ‘played^’ when the line is loosened so gi,s to allow it 
free in the water, then tightened to bring it tip towards the 
bank, the operation being repeateft time after time until ihe fish 
is completely tired out anti can be landed, foiled, ffalfled its 
attempts to get off the hook or break the line. 

1. 33. all the first course, all the time were eating the first 
course ; the dinner is divided into* several courses, ordinarily 
three or four, consisting of various kinfls of food, but sometimes 
prolonged to as tnany as seven or more. 

1. 34. furnished conversation, Will Wimble discoursing all the 
time upon his exporieiieea in shooting wild fowl. 

1. 36. the quail-pipe, a pipe or reed used in luring quail ; it is 
thus described by T^yie, quoted in Nares’s Glossary, “A quaile 
pipe or eall is a small whistle, and there is over the top of it 
some writhed wyer [^.€. twisted wire], which m#st be wrought 
over with leather ; liold tliJ* whistle in your left hand, ami the 
top of the leather betwcene the fore finger and top of the thumbe 
of your right hand, and by pulling streight the sai(t leather, and 
letting it slacke nimbly, it will sound like the cr^of a quaile.” 

P. 59 , 11. 8, 9. might have . . esteem, might have raiae(f him to 
a position in whicl^ he would have gained the esteem of his 
fellowmen. 

I. 14. had rather see, w«uld prefer to see. 

II. 14, 5. |ike gentlemen, retaining the position of a gentleman. 

1. 16. quality, birth and breeding, humour, capr^e, fanciful 

notions. Cp. p. 58, 1. 5, * 

1. 17. happiness, good fortune, fortunate custom. 

1. 19. any liberal ... profession, such as divinity, law, physic. 

1^22. launched, a metaphor fronf sending a vessel into the 
water from the slips on which it rests while in the building dock. 

1. 28. improiibr, unsuited in his qualifications. 

1. 29. turned, formed, adapted. 


RURAL MANNERS. No fl9. 

P. 6o, L 8. By manners , morals, Addfson probalily says this 
because the Latin moires includes both manners and morals. 

1. 12. article, particular, matter ; literally a little joint (of the 
body). 
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1. 13. obll^ng deferences, amiable civilities, courtesies 

I. 15. brought ^p, introduced. 

II. 18, 9. mutual complaisance, idterohange of endeavours to 
please, conversation, social intercourse. 

I. 21. modfsh, fashionable, iA accordance with the mode, or 
fashion, of the time ; cp beloi/^, p. 61, 1. 34. 

II. 24, % to retrench Its superfluities, to cut down its useless 
formalities. ^ 

I. 26. carriage, manyier of bearing oneself, deportment. 

1- 29. sit more loose, ^ %ure from clothing ; ep. Mat h. i. 3, 
144-6, “ New honours come upon him, Like our strange garments, 
cleave not to them mould But with the aid of usfc.” 

II. 29, 30. an agreeable negligence, a pleasant informality, ne- 
glect of ceremony. 

P. 6 1. 1. 3. fetched themselves up, brought themselves up to 
the level of. 

I. 4. but .. them, than the town has discarded those fashions. 

II. 4, 5. the irst stage of nature,*" the manners natural before 
civiliziition had made any way in the world. 

1. 8. Ms e^feese of good-breeding, the superabundance of polite 
fonnalities which he uses. 

1. 10. more to do, more fuss i .to do in tins phrase is used as a 
(juasi substantive, as is ado, which is prope^*ly an infinitive verb 
= at do. 

I. 17. could adjust the oBjemonlal, vould settle in what order 
of precedence tHe gu^ts were to be ranged at table. 

II. 19, 20.^ pick . . . guests dhpose out his guests from those among 
whom they were seatecUfe 

11. 24, 5. Though .^..*|hOrhllig». acr and must therefore be very 
hungry. 

1. 26. served, helped to ' 

1. 30. sure, evidently. ^ 

1. 34. mode, fashion. See p. fe/l. 30. 

P. 62, 1. 11. polished In Fl^ce, a tour on the continent and 
more especially in was in those days looko<l upon as 

indispensable for Effecting the manners of all young men of 
position. 

1 12. uncivilised, booi;isli, impolite. 

I. 14. This Infamou#. . good -breeding, this behaviour mow 
accounted a mark of good -breeding, but in reality disgraceful. 

II. 18, 9. if the country , , lurch, if the country gentlemen 
adopt it, they will soon find tliat it given up by the town and 
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they will be left all alone in possession of this unenviable distinc- 
tion. The phrase to ‘ leave in the larch ’ was ilerived from its 
use in an old game called * lutch/ ‘‘The game/’ says Skeat, “ is 
mentioned in Cotgrave. E. lourche^ ‘ the game called Lurche, or, 
a Lurch in game ; U demoura loni^he, he was left in#the lurch’... 
He als» gives ' Ourrhcy the game tables called lurch.’ This 
suggests that loiirche stands for rmirche^ the initial I being merely 
the delinite article. A lurch is a term especially used wen one 
person gams every point before another makes dbe ; hence a 
plausible dorivateon may be obtained by taipposing that ourche 
meant tlic pool in which the stakes wf;re put. The lover’s stakes 
remained in the lurch, or he Was left m the. lurch ^ when he did 
not gain a smglo^piece from the pool, which all went to others. 
If this he so, the sense of cnirche is easily obtained ; it meant tlie 
‘ pool,’ i^e. the vase or jar into which the stakes were cast ... The 
etymology is tlien obvious, viz. , from Lat. i/rccfw, a pitcher, vas(‘. 
But this IS a guess.” 

1. 20. come too late, it liaving been abandoned by those whom 
they fancy tliey arc iimtatm^. 

1. 25. turns upon, has to do with, is ooncemod with. 

1. 30. height of their head-dresses, see Essay No. 

1. 31. upon circuit, going the circuit with the judges. Tl»e 
country for the admmistraiion of justice is divided into certain 
circuits to be made periodically by the judges wlien holding 
assizes. 


SIR ROGER AT THE ASSIZES. , No. 122. 

P. 63, 1. 7. those approbations, that self-approval ; tve scarn ly 
use the word m the plural now. /. 

1. 15. the returns of affection, evidences of affection paid in 
retimi. 

1. 19. He would needs, 'he was determined, had made u]) his 
mind. The phrase implies the idea that the act was one which 
he made necessary to lumself thoixgh there was really no oblig.i- 
tion upon him ; needs, the old genitivo used adverbially. 

1. 21. plain men, impretending countrymen, eis opposed to the 
fine gentlemen of the town ; rid, a form of the past tense no 
longer in use. 

1. 26. he is just game act, this refers to the old game laws 
by which persons were not allowed to ^itain a license uniess 
duly*qualihed by birth or estate. The onlinary qualification was 
ownership of lands of the minimum yearly value of £100, and Sir 
Roger has just sjioken of tlie person in question as being “ a 
man of about a hundred pounds a^ear.” 
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P. 64, 1.'2. shoots flying, kills his bh^ds while on the wing, not 
while sitting on ihe ground or on a tree, which would be a most 
unsporisman-like act. 

1. 3. petty-jury, the jury which sits in coiy't to give a verdict 
on the cases *tried, as opposed lo the grand jury which decides 
before* trial whether a true® bill has been found against the 
accused fuid whether they shall be sent for trial or not. 

I. 5. taking the law . . body," going to law with everybody on 
the slightest provocation. The name ‘^Toucjiy’’ indicates his 
touchiness, his readiness hp take offence at anything : one, a 
single person. 

II. 6, 7. quarter-B6B8lons, see note, p. 6, 1. SO.*- 

1 . 8. the widow, see p. 6 , 1. 7. 

I. 13. cast ... catt, has won and lost so many law-suits. 

II. 14, 5. the old... tree, goin^ to £he assizes to fight out his 
old suit in which a willow tree is the bone V>f contention. 

11. 25, 6. upon . . . trot, as he was riding at full trot ; round, 
often used, as *nere, merely with atf* intensive force ; so we say, 

‘ a round rebuke,^ *a good round sum,’ etc., the idea of thorough- 
ness being d\j0 to the completeness of a circle. 

1, 32. The court wafl sat, the court had assembled, the various 
officers having taken their seats. The difference between ‘ was ’ 
and ‘ had ’ in such sentences is that the former indicates a state, 
the latter the activity necessary to cause thit state. 

I. 35-P. 65, 1. 1. Who, for hie reputation ... circuit, in order to 
maintain his reputation as a man of importance and credit with 
the Judge, made a point of whispering in his ear as if he had 
something of importance to communicate, though in reality his 
remark was merely about the Weather. 

II. 12, 3. was up, W8IS on hto legs and about to speak. 

1. 13. was BO little ... purpi^ie, had so little in it that was per- 
tinent to the matter iff hand. 

1. 16. to £^T6...eye, to make him appear to as a man of 
importance. 

- 1. 22. his courage, that, the courage of him who, etc. 

1. 32. sign post, here the sign was Sir Roger’s head. 

P. 66, 1. 1. made^him, we should now say ‘ paid him.’ 

1. 6. be at the oharsre of It, bear the expense of its being 
altered. 

1. 8. aggravation, i.e. making the features larger and fier<?fer. 

1. 9. the S6irac6n’8 Head, this sign, a very common one, was a 
relic from the Crusades, and may still be seen, as in the Lamb 
and Saracen’s Head in \\'estmi^8ter. 
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I. 16. discovering, showing. 

II. 16, 7. upon ... face, when this monstrous fAo was displayed 
before iis. 

I. 23. conjuring, earnestly desiging ; literally sole«inly implor- 
* iiig, frojn Lat. conjurare, to swear |ogether, to combine bjj oath, 

II. 24, 5. composed my countenance, put on a serious l^k. 

1. 26. That much . . sides, wittily reproducing Sir Roger’s own 
words when deciding between Win Wimble and Tom Touchy. 


HIEFERENCE OF TEMPERS IN THE SEXES. No. 128. 

P. 67, 1. 10. bias, inclination ; the term is taken from the game 
of bowls, in which thc^‘ bias ’ is a weight inserted in the bowl to 
make it take an indirect path when bowled. 

1. 11. draw too much, iiiclipe them too much in^this direction 
or the other. 

1. 15. savage philosophy, rough affectation of gravity and 
philosophical temperament. 

1. 16. a thoughtless gallantry, an empty-headed levity and 
freedom of manner. 

1. 24. tempered, mixed, blended. 

1. 25. wants, lacks. 

I. 31. covering her eggs, sitting upon her eggs to hatch them. 

P. 68, 1. 13. common, belonging to both. 

II. 14, 5. as if ... reciprocal, as though each at times had not 
to act the part more properly belonging to the other. 

1. tj,!. carries ... them, wins the day, prevails with tlien», capti- 
vates their fapcy. 

1. 28. flutter, b*>isterous mirth, 

1. 31. self-love ... object, the love of herself turned upon an 
object resembling her in character.- ^ „ 

P. 69, 1. 1. the sex, the fair sex, women; a complimentary 
way of speaking of them. 

1. 2. joins them, in marriage, theij own Jhoughts, the 
thoughts of the husbands. 

I. 4. inflame, fan them into further blazes, more extravagant 
“ outbursts. 

II. 15, 6. accoaiplish themselves, perfect themselves. 
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1. 16. sntiuhie perfectlpnB^ said ironically. 

1. 18. Uer gallant, the admirer yho was always paying court 
to her. 

I. 20. Faustina, daughter oi Eatistina, profligate wife of 
Antoninus Pi^e, and herself an equally abandoned clij^racter ; 
she wa^ married to M. Aurelius in'A.D. 145 and died in Syria 
in 17^ : lively, apt, pertinent. 

II. 21, 2. Marcus Aurelius, Roman Emperor, a.d. 1 Cl -180, 
commonly called ‘ tlie philosopher,’ renowned for his victories 
over the (lermans, in consequence of which he assumed the title 
of Germanicus, and Still more fdr his devotion to philosophy and 
literature. 

1. 23, 24. prettier gentlem^, finer fellow. 

1. 25. Commodus, L. Aurelius, son of Marcus Aurelius and 
Emperor 180-192. Notwithstanding the great care whicli Ids 
father had bestowed upon his education, fu' turned out one of the 
most sanguinary and licentious tyrants that ever disgraced a 
throne. In the comlxits in the attina in whicli lie took part, he 
made sure of an easy victory by allowing his opponent no more 
dangerous A weapon than a foil of lead. 

1. 20. the fighting of prizes, the contending for jirizes in gladia- 
torial combats, in which he sought to win popular applause. 

1. 36. hankering after, eagerly longing f^r. 

P. 70, 1. 2. otet-ruii with affectation, wholly given up t^ 
assuming graces that do not naturally belong to her. 

1. 4. y^jur, used colloquially, but put into her mouth with a 
sarcastic emphasis. Thode ^summer days of whicli you people 
talk so much, but which tO me are so tetiious. 

1. 5. purling^ i^nning with a gentle murmur. 

1. 8. essenced fops, scen^tl dandies : taudry courtiers, ihen of 
fashion decked out in guudy finery ; taudry, or ‘ tawdry,’ is a 
cfirruption of 8t. Awdryi which again is a ^ jorruption of St. 
Etlieldnda ; and tawdry 'goods were such as were sold at St. 
Awdry’a fair, held on St. A^dry’s day, October 17tli. 

1. 13. a down, A boor, an uneducated, ill-mannered fellow. 

1. 13, 14. no better ...‘be? scarcely to be regarded as a woman 
of virtue. • 

1. 15. Aristus and Aspaaia, merely fanciful names g[ven to 
imaginary persons ; Aristus is the Ok. dpicrros, best, noblest, and 
Aspasia was the name of the accomplished mistress of Pericles. 

1. 23. complacency, good humour. 
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SIR ROGER AND*T.HR GIPSIES. No. 130 . 

* ' * ' 

P. 71, 1. 1. gripslfs, or more p»oporly ‘gypsies/ tf nomad race 
>vhose ^rij^iiial home was in India', g^hough the earlier supposition 
was tliat they were Egyptians, whence tne word, which is merely 
a corruption of the M.E. Egypcien, an Egyptian. 

I. 2. exert . peace, exercise the powers -vj^hich as justice of the 
peace ho possessed of arresting them. ^ 

II. 3, 4. his clerk, without whose advite he did not like to act. 
The clcTk of a justice of the peace being framed to the law was, 
like tlie clerk to Die magistrates in the present day, the person 
on whos^ advice his superior acted in all cases in which a legal 
didiciilty presented itself. 

11. 5, 6, fearing.. It^ .sr. by the depredations of their fellow 
gypsies in case any legal steps should be taken against them. 

1. 10 to have it, to find it gut and carry it oil. 

1, 11. ten to one, i,p. long odds. 

1. 15. so agog, in a state of such eagerness, ^^bog signifies 
eagerness, desiie; and is so used by lleaumonl and Fletcher; 
‘you have put me into such a gog of going, I would not slay for 
all the wot hr ; Without, Mom lii. 1. To ‘set m/or/’ is to 
put in eagerness, to nfake one eager or anxious to do a tiling'’ ... 
(Skeat, Ety, Dirt . ). . 

I. IS. crosses their hands, with a piece of silver which thcrehy 
becomes their property. 

II. 25, 6. Sweethearts ... upon, t.e. by promising lovers to the 
men and maidens they lure money out of them. 

1. 28. Jades, properly tired horses, then applied contemptuously 
to women ; heio used in a good-humoured way.' Bluts, properly 
sloveftly women, but here again used in a good-humoured way. 

1. 34. communicated ... them, held out our hands for them to 
examine. A Cas^ndra, a prophetess ; Cassandra was a daugliter 
of Priam and Hecuba on whom Apollo conferred the gift ol 
prophecy. ’ ^ 

1. 35. crew, company, gang ; generally, except of the crew of a 
vessel, used, a.s here, in a contcmpjiuous sense: my lines, the 
lines rumiiiig across the palm of the hand. 

1. 36. In a comer, where I could have heifto myself. 

P. 7^, 1. 3. exposing his palm, holding out his hand with the 
palm of it turned upwar<ls ; (Ik. iraXdfXT|. “The sense of ‘ flat- 
hamP is the more oiiginal, the tree being named fiom its flat 
spreading Icavcsowhieh bear some resemblance to the hand spread 
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out. Yet it is remarkable that the word was first known in 
England in the sense of palm-tree” ^Skeat, Ety. Diet,). 

1. 7. line of life, this lino, which is supposed to indicate the 
length and character of the yfe of a persop, runs in a curve 
from the ball of the forefingej across the whole palm or table’ 
of the hand, 

1. 8. an idle ba^^a^e, a silly * piece of goods,’ as we also say, a 
hussy ; but used good-humouredly. 

1. 17. roguisli leer, Vicked smile. 

1. 18. for nothing, without its indicating a fascinating character. 

I. 19. uncouth, odd, strange. The literal sense is ‘unknown,’ 
from A.S. un-f not, ahd known, past participle of ciCrimn^ to 
know; gibberish, nonsensical talk; formed from ‘gibber,’ to 
gabble. 

II. 19, 20> like ... oracle, like the ambiguous terms in which an 
oracle was delivered. 

1. 26. Jocund, merry, in high spirits. 

I. 29. palmistry, the so-called science of reading the destiny of 
a man fronnthe lines in the palm of his hand, but here meaning 
sleight of hand. 

1. 30. vermin, properly such insects as lice, fleas, etc., en- 
gendered by dirt^ and thence used of any obnoxious creature. 

P. 73 , 1. 2. Trekschuyt, from Du. treklcei?^ to draw, and schuyt, 
boat; the Dutch achuyts still bring eels from Holland up the 
Thames to London. 

1. 3, 4. putting off, starting from the wharf. 

1, 11. speak readily in, we now omit the preposition. 

1. 18. gave him for drowned, assumed that he had been 
drowned ; we should now say, ‘ gave him up for drowned.’ 

1. 21. laying together, comparing. 

1. 32, our linguist, the boy wko was so skilled in various 
languages. 

P. 74 , 1. <2. with great reputation, expressing the result of his 
being so employed. ' 


the'’ vision of MIRZA. No. 159. 

1.^9. of the moon, of the lunar month. 

I. 22. Bagdat, more' properly BAghddd^ one of the princiiml 
cities of Asiatic Turkey, formerly the residence of the Ivhalifs. 

II. 24, 5. airing myself, taking the air. 
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I. 29. habit, dress. 

P. 75, 1. 2. wrought, worked up. 

II. 8, 9. My heart ... raptii^es, my heart seemed to be dissolved 
ill ecstasies to which it could not give utterance. 

1. 1 1^ a genius, a genie, a spii-fb. 

I. 15. taste, to appreciate diily.^ 

II. 22, 3. familiarized . . . imagination, made him app^r to me 
like one from whom I need not stand aloof as something super- 
natural. 

P. 76, 1. 8. several broken arched, j^hich indicated that the 
length of the bridge had once been much greater ; ‘‘ I'he days of 
our years are threescore years and ten ; and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labour and 
sorrow^ for it is soon cut oif, and we fly away,” PscUmdf xc, 10. 
Cp. the bridges in Tennyson Gareth and hyneite^ 11. 903, 1098. 

11. 10, 1. consisted* arches, $.e. thali men before the Flood 
lived to a tliousand years. 

11. 16-8. dropping ..it, i.f. dying prematurely ^rom accidents, 
etc. 

I. 19. trap-doors, secret causes of death. 

II. 22, 3. at the entrance of the bridge, in infancy. 

1. 24. the cloud, in which eternity was veiled ; for eternity as 
a state of pre-existence, cp. Wordsworth, Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality^ etc., 68-65, “Our birth is but a sleep and a 
forgetting ; Tlie Soul tharrises with us, our life’s Star, Hath had 
elsewhere its setting And cometU from afar; Not in entire forget- 
fulness And not in utter nakedness But trailing clouds of glory 
do we come From God, who is our home. ’j. 

I. 25. thinner, less numerous.” 

II. 28, 9. that continued ... arches, f.e. wearily dragged out 
th«ir existence to extreme old age. 

P. 77, 1. 3. baubles, the fleeting joys of earth. 

11. 6-10. thq ip, f . e. saw men inciting to war and 

bloodshed ; scimftarST^rved swords ; probably a corruption of 
the Persian shamshir^ a sVord, literally ‘the lion’s claw’ ; to He 
in their way, to be in their direct path. 

1. 11. Indulge myself, occupy, myself longer than was well for 
me, morbidly dwell upon the subject. 

1. ] 7. harpies, literally the Robbers o» Spoilers ; in later Greek 
lit^ature represented os hideous birds with the heads of maidens 
and long claws, sent by the gods to torment the blind Phineus, and 
carrying off or defiling every meal set before him. cormorants, 
sea-crows, veracious gulls. 
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1. 18. little winged T>oyB, emblematical of loves and desires, 
Cupid being represented as winged. 

1. 19. the mld(Ae arches, t.e. midftte age. 

1. 22. fetched, dew, sc. from my lungs. 

1. 25. quit,, cease to occupy myself with. 

I. 35.* a d a m a n t, literally that which cannot be conquered, lienee 
frequently used as a synonym for a hard precious stone, the 
diamond, which is a doublet of adamant. 

P. 78, 1. 12. seats, l^:ibitations. 

II. 26, 7- every island «». inhabitants, probably an allusion to 

Christ’s words {John^ xiv. 2), “In my Father’s house are many 
mansions”; many not in number only, but in variety, and 
adapted to the characteristics of individual souls. , 

11. 33'6. the secrets ... adamant, the secrets of the final habita- 
tion of the wicked. 


ON THE OF LOTTEKY;ADVENTURERS. 

No. 191. 

P. 79 , 1. 9. schoolmen, the disputants of the logical and meta- 
physical schools of4he middle ages in Europe, who thought all 
knowledge was to be obtained by pursuing the^ Aristotelic methods 
of tlirowmg everything into syllogisms. 

1 24. such nice circumstances, circfnnstances of such a per- 
plexing character, requiring such delicate discrimination. 

1. 2.^. violf.te his h^utrality, show partiality, inclination to one 
rather than the other. ^ . 

1. 28. has a mtud!^, is inclined to. 

P. 80, 11. 2, 3. stand ... competition, are in a position of rivalry 
in which none have any advantage over othei*s. ' 

I. 10. because .. LoM, because it. is the number of the present 

year, a. d. , . ' 

II. 10, 11. a tacker,,.134, ‘‘In the ye^r 1704 a bill was brought 

into the House of Qqmmons against occasional conformity ; and 
in order to make it pass through the Bouse of Lords, it was pro- 
posed to tack it to a money-bifl. This occasioned warm debates, 
and at length it was put to the vote ; when 134 were for tacking : 
but a large majority being against it, the motion was overruled, 
and the bill miscarried” (Ferguson). ^ # 

1. 12. dissenter, one who dissents from the doctrines and form 
of worship of the Church of England. Such are the Methodi-sts, 
Baptists, Independents, Moravians, etc,, etc. 
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11. 15, 6. because ... beast, “Let him that hath iinclerstaiulin^ 
count tlie imml^er of the beast : for it is the number of a man ; 
his number is six hundred ihree-score and six,^’ RevdafioiiM, xiii. 
18. The dissenter is “a great enemy to popery” (1. 13), and by 
bigots “ the beastj’ was identified with the Pope. ^ 

11. M?, 9. to find ...number, to (jjioose a number that represents 
their oa\ti age. 

11. 20, 1. a pretty .. ciphers, the figures of which by their 
position seem S37mmetrical, or perhaps only figures that \iappeii 
to look pleasin^to the eye when written flown. 

I. 23. thinks ... lot, fancies he has the best chance of drawing 
the first prize. ^ 

II. 24, 5. the Golden Number, here golden is used in a doulilo 
sense, ) with a reference to the ‘ Golden Number ^ of the Prayer 
Book used in calculating tlie date on which Easter-day falls, (2) 
with a reference to tlie sense of ‘ golden * as precious. 

1. 28. will be exerting, cannot refrain from exerting. 

I. 30. acted, actuated ; frequently in this #cnse in former 
times, ep. The Speetafor^ No. 287, “ if I shall be told that I am 
acted by prejudicjc, I am sure it is an honest prejudice ; Pope, 
Easay on Man, ii. 59, “Self-love, the spring oi nation, actf< the 
soul.” So, conversely, Massinger, The Roman Actor ^ iv. 2. 28, 
used “ actuate” for “act,” activate what you command to me,” 

II. 34, 5. Di^eurs^ de bonne Avanture^ tellers of good luck, 
publish their bills, set up their notices, advertisements. 

11. 35, 6. turned . advantage, made profit out of our lotteries. 

P. 8i, 1. 1. a caster ... figures, a calculator ^ of wliat figures 
would be lucky j an astrological phrase. ' 

I. 3. Post-Boy, another of the newspapers of the day. 

II. 8, 9. Bible ... Crowns, the ‘sigu^ of the tavern. Such 
‘ ^gns ’ still are used in the case of taverns, inns, and in former 
days were .also hung over privaTte houses, their places being now 
taken liy numbers on the doors, y- ' 

1. 11. coffee-house theorists; frequenters of coffee-houses who 
are ever propounding and discussing some theory or other, con- 
versation, manner of life, conduct. 

1. 1 2. canvassed, examined, discussed ; literally sifted through 
canvas. 

1. 14. powers, values when combined, though Addison is per- 
hj^s using the term vaguely. • 

U. 15, G. extracted ... root, of course said jestingly, there being 
neither square or cube root of the number. 

1. 25. raHy, banter, teaze ; merely another form of to ‘ rail. ’ 
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I. 30. of It, we should now say ‘ on it.' 

II. 31, 2. Btronff, vivid : 'that I have ... lot, sc, in his imagina- 
tion ; pOBseased, taken possession of.*» 

1. 34. set up an equipage, bought a carriage and horses. 

P. 82, 1. 11. extravagance, ^tildness of iiilagination, though 
vvitli a, reference to the literal extravagance of which Ohssling 
had been*giiilty. 

I. 12. expensive, addicted to spending money. 

II, 13, 4. live up .. . ppsaesslons, regulate our expenditure not by 
what we actually possess, but by what we expect some day to 
become possessed of ; spelid up to the limits of our expectations, 
not those of our inoome. make a llgrure, indulge«iii a display. 

. 1. 16. dlBhurse, here used to mean ‘ re-imburse.’ 

1. 17 . place, appointment, office, reversion, property tb which 
we may be heirs on the death of somebody. 

1. 19. break, become bankrupt. 

1. 23. contingent, dependent ui>on some event which may or 
may not come tb pass. 

1. 24. occasions romantic generosity, leads us to indulge in a 
generosity of< an extravagant character ; from the French ‘ ro- 
mances/ tales of a fantastic nature, we get the word ‘ romantic’ 
in the sense of high-flown, extravagant, chimerical, see note, 
p. 23, 1. 7. ^ 

I. 26, live above . . . circumstances, spend nlore than his income. 

II. 30, 3. It should be ... possess, cp. Essay.% Of Expence, 

“ Ordinary Expence ought to be limited by a man’s estate ; and 
governed with such regard as it be within his compass.” 


THE TRUNK-MAKER AT THE PLAY. No. 235. 

P. 83, 1. 4. province, sphere, scope of action. 

*1. 9. numerous, crowded. 

1. 15. wainscot, boarding, railing in front ; Skeat, who derives 
the word from ‘ wain,’ i,e. waggon, and ‘ shot,’ says, “The original 
sense would appear to be wood used for a board or partition in a 
coach or waggon, which seems to have been selected of the best 
quality ; hence it 6ame to mean boards for panel- work, and 
lastly, panelling for walls” . 

1. 16. Trunk-maker, maker of leather- covered boxes to contain 
clothes, etc., especially wlien carried on a journey. 

1. 25. the rather, all the more because ; the, ablative of tlie 
demonstrative pronoun, theU. 
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1. 26. than ordinary, than he ordinarily is. 

1. 28. uttering himself, gi^ng expression to his feelings. 

1. 29. transported, carried out of himself, excited l)eyond 
restraint. 

1 . 30.* play-house thunderer, thefman employed at the ttieatre 
to imitate the sound of thunder in a storm by rollmg^weights 
across an iron ceiling stretched above the stage. 

P. 84 , 11 . 6, 7. §> huge oaken plant, a huge stick formed of a 
young oak plant, or a branch from a»6ak tree. 

I . 10 . lays It upon, strikes with it : next, nearest. 

II . 10 , 1 . stands In his way, is within reach. 

11. 11,^. composes ... posture, resumes his former posture of 
earnest attention. 

1. 15. except agalns^^lt, find fault with it, take exception to it. 

1. 16. shining, bright. 

1. 21. the clap, applause given by clapping the hands which 
the sentiment deserves. 

1, 23, ratifies it, seals it with his approval. 

1. 26. pay his attendance, attend, be present. 

1. 29. laid about him, sc. with his oaken plants vigorously used 
his stick. 

1. 33. this season, the la^hionable period of the year in Lon- 
*don ; plies, sc. his vocation, exercises his function. 

1. 34. Nicolini, a famous Italian actor and singer of l^e time. 

1. 36. upon Dogget, in applauding Dogget j ** TK^Hhaa Dogget, 
an excellent comic actor, who was for many years joint-manager 
with Wilkes and Colley Cibber” (Ferguson). 

P. 85 , 1. 3. obstreperous, displayed in so vidlent a fashion ; 
liter^ly clamorous, from Lat. 00 , against, near, and strepare, to 
make a noise, rattle, roar. 

1. 7. sounding, reverberating. 

1. 9. kettle-drum, a drum reiiembling a kettle in shape ; cp. 
Harnl. i, 4. 11. 

1. 13, director, conductor, as we should now^say. 

1. 15. raise my simile, use a more di^ified simile, 

1. 16, Virgril’s . , . wind, ^®olus ; see note, p. 14, 1. 6 ; the passage 
refernad to is in jEneid^ i. 85. 

1. 20. saved, from being condemned by the audience. 

1. 25. come into it, join in it. 

L 27. hruturil fulmen, literally a bolt of lightning striking 
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blintlly, i.e, without any discrimination on whom it falls; here, 
as Addison renders it, mere empty ;noise/^ 

11. 27, 8. when It has... it, when th^ .sound of the trunk-makers* 
applause is not to be discovered in that of the general audience. 

I. 80. to toe... interest, to exeri himself in favour of. 

r 4 « 

II . 38, fA* hits . . . head, applauds at the right moment ; to ^ hit 
the nail on the head ’ beirg a proverb for doing a thing deftly, 
touching the important point in a discussion. 

P. 86, 11. 2, 3. that'standa ... applause, that is near enough for 
him to reach and to expi;es£r his approval on. 

1. 5. pure, wholly. 

1. 9. the spring of his arm, the energetic use of his arm, that 
nimblenesa of action which a man has 'while still in his fuU vigour. 

1. 12. toambooa, as being^light weapons and so suited to the 
airy character of operas. ^ 

1. 13. crato-tree cudgels, which should give forth a sharp sound 
suited to the ^vlvacity of comedy ; cudgels made from boughs 
of the crSib-apple and of a more springy, elastic, character than 
the solid ‘‘oaken plants** to be used for the solemn business of 
tragedy. 

1. 14. to the end, with the object. 

1. 16. preferred, advanced. 

1. 19. Art of Poetry, the Ars Poetica^ or s^2^istle to tht Pl^os^ by 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus, the Roman poet, a metrical treatise on 
poetry written towards the close of His life. - 

1. 20. a due compoalttOU, a blending in proper proportions. 

VARIOUS OF MANAGING A DEBATE. No. 239. 

1. 26. have ototalned, have prevailed, been customary. ' 

P. 87, 1. 1. catechetical method, a system of ^question and 
answer, like a catechiflmW" 

1. 2. upon, after^ in succession# 

1. 4. up, we should npw omit the word. 

1. 3. out ef... pjouth, "by 'his own admissions. 

1. 6. the passed, the paths, outlets, for escape ; literally the 
narrow passages between mountains. 

1. 6. at discretion, on any terms that the victorious party may 
choose to grant. 

1. 8. syllogisms, a process in formal logic, consisting of the 
major premiss, the minor premiss included in .tlie major, and 
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the conclusion drawn from the two, e.(j. All men are mortal (the 
major premiss), I am a man (minor premiss),* therefore I am 
mortal (conclusion). 

1. 13. by sap, by undermining the defensive works ^ a metaphor 
from tlio siege of a fortress, etc. ^ 

1. 16.*lald out . answers, statcd^in the form of, etc. 

1. 21. Basllinum, a pun upon the name llasil, as though the 
Argimentum Barulmum, i.c. argument by beatings argument of 
the rod, had origi^ially been invented by oi»‘ Basil. 

1. 26. polemical, controversial, liteifillj^ warlike, to discharge, 
as though they were hrmg upon an enemy. 

1. 27. betake tliemaelves, have recourse to, make use of. 

1. 29. their gainsayera, their opponents, those who disputed 
their rcaSonings ; ilie pi(‘tix is the A.S. gegtiy against. 

1. 34. Scotists, followers of Duns Scotus, a Franciscan friar, 
who with Tliomas Atpifiias, a Dominican, founded the two great 
rival sects of scholastic philosophy which wi'angh'd vith each 
other for several centuries. ¥his philosophy, wliieii had its rise 
in the ninth century and flourished greatly in tlio early years 
of the thirteenth century (the age of Aquinas and Sextus), “ was 
in its general principle an alliance between faith and reason— an 
endeavour to arrange the orthodox system of the churcli, sucli as 
authority had made it, according to the rules and methods of the 
Aristotelian dialectics, and sometimes upon premises supplied by 
metaphy,sical reasoning” (FTallam, Lit Jlist, i* 12, 13). 

• 1. 35. Smlglesians, followers of Martin Smiglecius, a logician 
of repute in the earlier years of the seventeenth century. High- 
Btreet, the mam street of Oxford. 

1. 36. garrisons, i.e. their college rooms; keej^ng up the 
metaphor in “ defile ” and “ troop.” 

P. 88, 1. 3. letters, literature. 

1. 7.#Erasmus, the great German scholar and theologian, famous 
among other things for his controversy with Luther, who first 
visited England ii^ 1497, and in 1510 was appointed Professor of 
Greek in the University of Cambridge. 

I. 9. laid liim on, we should now say laid on him, or set upon 
him. 

II. 14, 6. A certain grand monarcb, Louis the Fourteenth of 
France, who was known ets “ Le Grand Monarque.” 

11. 17, 8. he is now weapons, an allusicAi to the triumph of 
the allied English and Dutch forces under Marlborough and 
Eugene at whose hamls the French sustained defeat at Blenheim, 
Romillies, Malplaipiet, etc. 

IL 18, 9. has 1^ do with, has to meet in combat. 
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11. 19, 20. the old gentleinaii, Favorinus, a philosopher and 
sophist in Hadmn’s reign. 

1. 21. one ... Emperors, Hadrian, Oemperor a.d. 117-138. 

I. 23. vis^hly, evidently. 

II. 24, 5. who is . . . legions, who can command the services of, 
etc. \\ legion consisted of ten cohorts of foot soldiers and three 
hundred cavalry, making together between 4200 and 6000 men. 

1. 27. by poll, by counting the number of persons in favour of, 
and oj^ised to, an^ argument ; poll, head, ihcn a register of 
heads or persons ; also ^ pieuce where votes are taken. 

1. 29. according . . , Hudlbras, a satirical poem by Samuel Butler, 
of which the hero is Hudibras, a Puritan ‘Knight, who goes 
about, like Don Quixote, redressing 'Wrongs and putting up with 
beatings ; the reference is to Pt. ii. 1. 297. 

1. 32, 3. the poor refugees, the French Protestants, who, after 
long sufferings in their own country, took refuge in England after 
the Revocation by Louis in 1685 oi the Edict of Nantes, an edict 
by which Hiinry the Fourth h^d allowed them freedom of 
worship. 

1. 34. an* author, “ The author quoted is And. Ammonius . Tl>e 
Spectator’s memory failed him in applying the remark, which 
was made in the reign of Henry VIII. It was, however, much 
more applicable to that of Queen Mary ’’ (Ferguson). 

P, 89, 1. 2. a Sorites, a heap of syllogisms, the conclusion of 
one forming the premiss of the next ; from Gk. cropcvto, to^l^eap 
one thmg on another. , commonly .'. . faggots, here the ‘ heapm'g 
up ’ is not liguratiy^j^t jE^ctual. 

1. 3. a' kind of syllogism, a ipethod of enforcing an argument, 
of proving a thing. 

1. 5. disputed... doubts, convinced by argument. 

1. 11, engines, ingenious contrivances, such as whips, nw:ks, 
etc. 

1. 12. g^allies, the vessels, as iu Italy, which convicts were con- 
demned to row. 

1. 21. the mint, the place where money is coined ; from Lat. 
moTietay a surname of Juno, in whose temple at Rome money was 
coined. 

I. 27. Philip oi Maoedon, to whom we owe the expression ‘ a 
bridge of gold,’ i.e. a way out of d difficulty secured by bribery. 

II. 28, 30. He refuted., liberties, i.e. by a free use ofJ:uibery 
he obtained his purposes without using force. 

11. 33, 4. suddenly, briefly, art of cavilling, method of arguing 
by raising empty objections to everything advanced as a reason. 
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LONDON CRIES. No. 251^ 

P. 90, 1. 6. frights, we flow say ‘frightens.’ Cries, used in 
advertising things for sale. ^ 

1. 10. Ramage <fe la Ville, th% warbling of town birds. Cot- 
grave ^ives ^‘Ramage: boughs, •branches, branching; ©r any- 
thing.that belongs thereto ; hence, the warbling of birds recorded, 
or learnt, as they sit on boughs.” 

1. 13. leave ..fii It, leave it as it stands ,wi thou t any comment. 

1. 17 . out of all business, out of itorjc ; with no kind of occu- 
pation. 

1. 17. turn nfy head, give ray attention to, engage in ; the 
modern phrase is ‘ turn my hand to.’ 

1. 18.* raising, 9c. on behalf of Government. 

1 20. a crack, a crack-brained, or mad, person. 

1. 21. a projector, a word of sinister import in those days, for 
tlie impostors wlio were always ‘projecting’ impossible schemes 
for fleecing credulous peraoits ; much the same as ‘promoters’ of 
companies in the present day. They were vigorously satirized 
by the dramatists, a^n Ren Jonson’s Alchemist and Rrome’s Court 
Bf[j(far. Op. Higgen’s song in Fletcher’s Be(jgar\H Bush^ iii. I, 
“ Have yc any work for the sow-gelder ho ? My horn goes to high, 
to low, to high, to low!” 

1. 26. London and Vestminater, then separate cities. 

, 1. 27 . Comptroller-general, superintendent ; an old spelling of 

‘controller,’ from O.F. contre-rdlcy a duplicate register, used to 
verify the olficial or first roll: not connected witli ‘compt’ 
-‘count.’ ^ • 

P. 91, 11. 4, 5. under ... dleorder, under no control. A freeman, 
one who enjoys the freedom of the borough, is entitled to vote in 
the election of representatives, 

I. *7. twanklng, beating so ai to cause them to resound ; in 

order to make known that he is ready to mend them ; a weakened 
form of ‘ twang.^ ~ " 

II. 7, 8. The watchman’B thump, of his stall as he walks his 
rounds. 

I. 0. sow-gelder’a horn, with which he advertises himself. 

II. 10, 1. the liberties, the limits within whfbh certain immun- 
ities are enjoyed, or jurisdiction is exercised. 

1. 19. ela, the highest note, in the musical scale ; a term fre- 
qnenfly used in the old dramatists for anything extreme ; f,(j. 
Middleton, Blurt, Mastet GonstahU, iii. 3. 81, “it shall be your 
first and finest praise to sing the note of every new fashion at 
first sight, anclf if you can, to stretch that note above e/a.” 
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1. 20. sets ... edge, produces a gating feeling, like that of 
something sour oe* harsh to the teeth. 

1. 21. pitch, sc. in the vocal scale.*" 

1. 24. gambit, the musical scab ; from y, the Gk. letter gamma, 
used to mark the last of the seven notes of the musical scale, and 
the the old name for the first note, retailers, sellers by 

retail as opposed to wholesale ; from O.F. retail, a shred, paring, 
from retailler, to shred, pare, clip. 

1, 32. card-matches, pieces of card dipped inSsiilphur and used 
for lighting candles, fire?, etc. 

1. 33. ‘ Much ... wopl,’ great promises with scanty performance ; 
literally a great noise made about wool for sale though the quan- 
tity was trifling. 

1. 34. musicians, used ironically. 

1. 36. splenetic, morose, sour- tempered / the spleen being re- 
garded as the seat of ill- temper as well as of other passions. 

P. 92, 1. 4, ^oought" off, bribed to ^o away. 

1 . 8. quick time, used in a musical sense. 

I. 9. will not keep cold, loses all its value if kept till itis cold, 
if not circulated at once ; a figure from meat which will not keep 
{i.e. remam wholesome) if not eaten when fresh. 

II. 12, 3, Every motion ... French, hostilities with the French 
not yet being at end. 

1. 16. the spreading, the spreadings the news of, etc. 

1. 18. mail, post bringing news ; literally a bag for carrying 
letters. ^ 

I. 20. In turnip season, at the season of the year when the 
turnip crop is for sale. 

II. 21, 2. of cooling ... hands, of losing their value if not sold at 
once, the turnip being a vegetable that will keep for mouths. 

1. 23, affect, are fond of using, 

I. 24. tuneable, tuneful; properly capable of producing a tune; 
cp. M, N, D, i. 1. 184, iv, 1 . 129. cooper, basket-maker. 

II. 28, 9. if they have . . . mend, a very common cry in former 
days with menders of all sorts. 

1. 30. ditties, eluants ; literally anything dictated for writing, 
from Lat. dictatum, pp. of dictare, to dictate ; more usually ap- 
plied to songs of a plt\intive character. 

L 34. dill, the name of a garden herb. 

1. 36. above, for a longer period. 

P. 93. 1- 8- colly -molly-puff, “ This little man was but just 
able to support the basket of pastry which hejicarried on his 
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head, and sung in a very peculiar tone the cant words which 
passed into his name, Colly-Molly- (Fergi^son). 

11. 9, 10. wash-balls, cak<fl of cosmetic for washing the face. 

1. 11. Watt, sliojt for ‘Waltcj^’ 

1. this whole ... generation, ^his whole breed, tribe, of oriera 
of their goods for sale. 

1. 14. incommodious, annoying. 

I. IH. of crying understood, of slurring their words together 
so that it is impossible to make out what ai e tlie wai cs they sell. 

II. 17, 8. Whether ... singers, a sarciftm on the aifectatiou of 
public singers slurred over their words so that they could 
not be distinguished. 

1. 83.«to overcome, by the superior strength of tlieir lungs. 

P. 94 , 1. 4. emolument, profit, advanttige ; now used of gain in 
money or tliat which Idl ings in money ; from Lat. emdiri, to work 
out, accomplish. 

1. 6. Crotchet, i.e. whimsjpal ; properly “a te^im in music ; a 
whim. The sense of ‘ whim’ seems deHved from that of ‘ tune,’ 
or ‘ air,’ from the aiTangement of crotchets composing the air ... 
— F. (’rorfief , ‘ a siiRill hooke . . . also, a quaver m Tnusic’; Cot- 
grave” .. (Skoat, JiJfy. Diet,), 


DISSECTION OF A BI^AU’S HEAD. No. 27.5. 

1. 8. hellebore, a plant used by the ancients as a spocihe for 
many illnesses, especially for madness. 

1. 9. virtuosos, men of taste, men skilled in the fine arts. 

1. 14. very fine glasses, microscopes. 

1. 20. composed, occasioned by being mixed together. 

l.#22. a beau, a fop, a dandy, one who prides liimself on his 
personal attractions ; F. beau, handsome. 

1. 25. nicety,^ I elicate skill. 

I. 29-P. 95 , 1. 1. wound up ... texture, wourul up like a ball of 
tliread or twine, into t^ie resemblance of a brain. 

II. 2, 3. as Homer tells us, the ‘ichor’ or ethereal juice that 
flows in the veins of gods, spoken of by Homc^% Iliadf v. 340. 

1. 6 . The pineal gland, a gland in the brain, so called from its 
resemblance to a pine cone ; once popularly imagined to be the 
seat ^f the soul. 

1. 9, faces, facets, such as those cut upon the surface of a 
precious stone, or those in the eye of the common fly, which can- 
not be seen without a magnifying glass. 
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11. 10,2. insamucli ... beautj^$S| a reference to the egotistical 
vanity of the hea*i. 

1. 13. sinciput, fore part of the^lffead, in which the organs of 
intelligence are supposed to be situated ; the literal sense of the 
word is ‘ half^ head. ^ ^ 

1. 17'' hillet'doux, much th<f same as ‘love-letters’; literally 
‘ sweet letters. ’ 

K 18. pricked dances, dances pricked down on a card in token 
of engagements with Indies for fndse dances ; c]i. C. iii. 1. 210, 
“ Will you be pricked in number of our friends ? ” 

1. 19. kind of powder, snuff, then taken in large quantities. 

1. 21. right Spanish, genuine Spanish, snuff originally coming 
from tlie Spanish possessions in America. ^ 

I. 28. a duqt, small channel ; cp. Tennyson, The Tiro Voice, 
328, “ Before the little began To fee<jl thy bones with lime, 
and ran Their course, till thou wert also man.” 

II. 33, 4. One/ of them extended ...^struments, i.e, at tlie end 
of one of these ducts was' a bundle of sonnets and little musical 
instrument.s ^with which the brain was occirpicd ; the writing 
of .sonnets and playing upon musical installments Iiaving been 
favourite occupations oi the beau while alive. 

P. 96, 1. 3. galimatias, Cotgrave gives ‘‘ (hilimatais, Jargon de 
(Jal. (iibhrish. Fmtian iaiiguage, Fedlers lirenchT 

1. ,5. The skins ... thick, i.e. indicated the effrontery, unabashed 
imxiudence, of the owner. 

1. 11. The os cribriforme, the sieve-shaped bone of the nose, so 
called fron^ being perforated like a sieve, Lat. crihmim, a sieve. 

I. 1 9. cooking his nose, turning up his nose, sneering. 

II. 19,20. playing the rhinoceros, imitating tlie upturned snout 

of the rhinoceros, hence sneering ; nasum rhinocerotin hahere^ 
Martial, i. 3. 6. ^ 

1. 22, musculi aniatorli, the muscle scientificMly known as the 
orhirularis palpe}>rarum, the niuscle enabling the eye to wink. 

1. 23. ogling, literally looking sideways, then looking in an 
amorous mamier. 

1. 24. the elevatpr, in scientihe pliraseology the levator palpehne 
8vperiorifi^ the muscle by which the upper eyelid is raised. 

1. 34. had passed foe a man, had been supxDosed to be a man. 
C]). M. V. i. 2. G8-61, “ Ner» How Say you by the French* lord. 
Monsieur le Bon? Port, (lod made him, and therelore let him 
pofis for a maiiT 

P, 97, 1. 2. knot, circle, coterie, hand, 
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I. 4. a paring -shovel, the largo fhit smde used to pare turf, 
either for huriiiug or for turfing gardens, fete. Markham’s 
Way iu (hit Wealthy 1631, %iys, “ With the paring nhovel you 
shall first pare oiT all tlie upper surface of the ground.” In 
the South of vSeotlaiid, where t«rf or surface dry peat is some- 
times flsed as fuel, this is called a®^ flauchter-^xidc. ’ d’]ic«edgo is 
very shaip all round. Cp. The Foi'tunts of Nty el ^ xxvi.*367, 

II. 5, 6. tendering., wife, in plain language, making lov^e to her ; 

to ‘tender’ in tjje seiise of to» olfer is fnyn the Lat. tuntUn , to 
liohl out ; to ‘ teiuler ’ in the sense o^ to hold dear, from the Lat. 
tdia-r, tender, delicate. ‘ ** 

1. 8. apartments, divisions, cells. 

I. 10, prepared, in a medical sense, for being kept as a specimen. 

II. J4*5. were already ... substance, .vr. and therefore would 
not require tlic injections necessaiy tor its preservatum. 

1. 10. quicksilver, iftercury ; literally ‘ lively silv^w*,’ A.S. etric^ 
alive, lively. 'TJie allusion is of course to the meminnl vnl^f do,, 
nature of the beau when ali^. 

1. 28. Enter upon, begin my description of. 


DISSECTION OF A COQUETTE’S HEART. No. ‘281. 

P. 98, 1. 1. have waived^ have laid aside, passed by.^ 

1. 6. tbe minutes, the purtieulars jotted down, small notes 
made at the tune to be elaborated afterwai’ds, 

I. 17. little scars, of the wounds caused by the darts and 
arrows of (^upid, the god of love. 

II. 19-21. though we could not ... substance, i,e. ihougli, as far 
as Avc couhl discover, the coquette had never suirei‘o<l seriously 
front an attack of love. 

11.27,8. all t]^e qualities . weather, all the volatile x>roper ties 
of the alcohol or mercury in the thermometer ; the thennometer 
properly ineasurea the variations of temperature, and weather 
here must he taken in that sense. 

P. 99, 11. 1-4. rose .. houses iVe. that the appearance of a well- 
dressed, sprightly- looking man caused the coquette’s heart to lie 
in high spirits, while tnat of an ill-dressed, boorish-looking 
fellow greatly depressed it. * 

1. 13. extremely 8lippery> indicating a nature that never kept 
faith for any time, that eluded the grasp if you attempted to liold 
it to a promise, the mucro, the point ; not now used as an 
anatomical tcrfti. 
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I. 19. Oor^lAn knot, the knot of bark by which the pole of the 
chariot dedicate(V to Zeus by Gordius, king of Phrygia, was 
fastened to the yoke so tightly that ft baffled every endeavour to 
untie it. An oraclu had declared that whosoever should untie it 
would reign over all Asia, and A^xander the Great on coming to 
Gordiupi, and being unable to loosen it, cut it with his swoi’d and 
applied tke oracle to himself. 

II. 24, 5. we could not discover ... tongue, i.e. it was evident 

that the tongue of the coquette never expressed ^he real feelings 
of her heart. e 

11. 28-30. did not descend ... eye, in the case of the heart before 
^s for dissection, these nerves had no connectioi? with the brain 
but solely with the eye, i.e. such sentiments of love, hatred, etc., 
as actuated the coquette during her lifetime, were caused* by im- 
pressions made on her sight, not on her intelligence. 

11. 35, 6. Rosamond’s Bower, the bower of Fan- Rosamond, the 
mistress of Henry II., which could only lie apju'oached through a 
variety of labyijhiths made for the purpose of concealment, and 
which was itself formed of several apartments one within the 
other to render the discovery of its inmate still more difficult. 

P. lOO, 1. 5. a flame-coloured hood, a hof>d of bright orange 
colour, such as the coquette was fond of wearing in her lifetime ; 
the colour is probably an allusion to the flames of love which she 
sought to kindle jui the hearts of men 

1. 19, nicely, closely, accurately. 

1. 20. turns, peculiarities. 

1, 29. sal^mandrine, a salamander was a kind of lizard, sup- 
posed to be a fire-extinguisher, and hence is used of any beuig 
able to live in fire without being consumed. 

1. 31. or so much as singed, or even of being singed, i.e. affected 
by fire in the slightest degree. 

IL 34-6. it gave ... vapour, i.e. it showed in its explosion that it 
had nothing real* or substantial about it. 


VISIT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. No. 329. 

P. loi, 1. 16. Baker’s Cflironiclr, Sir Richard Baker (1558-1645) 
was author among otl^r works of a ‘ Chronicle of the kings of 
England from tlie time of the Romans’ government unto the death 
of King James,’ 1643. 

1. 17. Sir Andrew Freeport, see Essay No. 2. 

L 20. under hia butler’s hands, being shaved by Ms butler. 
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1. 29. against ... gravel, as a precaution against the stone or 
gravel, diseases of tlie ki<lneys and the hhnlder, the stone being 
only the giavel in an exaggerated form. 

P. 102, 11. 1,2. I could liave wished ... sooner, because in that 
case he would not^havo drtink Oft the virtues of it? its medicinal 
propei«ties. 

I. 7. the sickness, the plague of 1709 ; the, the well-kiniwn sick- 

ness, the sickness j)ar excellmce ; cp. “ I am alone the villain of 
the earth,” yl.C'. iv. 6 ; Whoi-e they feared the dea/h^ tliey have^ 
born life away, //. F. iv. 1. 181. Spm^timca also prefixed to 
proper names to give emphasis. 4> 

II. 7-10. of a •sudden ... it, this being a ruse to get rid of the 
servant’s presence in order to go on with his story about the 
widow^ turning short, breaking off and turning suddenly ; 
hackney coach, these coaches, tlie precursors of the moilern 
‘eab,’ first came into use in the seventeenth century, public 
locomotion in Lomhfti up to that tunc being cliiclly liy water ; 
a ‘ hackney ’ is a horse let out for hire, but the origin of the word 
is uncertain. 

I. 17. jointure, estate settled on a woman at her marriage to 
become hers at her J^iisband’s death. 

II. 17, 8, the whole country ... her, everybody in his neighbour-'" 
hood was anxious that he should marry her. 

1. 19. engaged, n(^t in the common colloquial sense of aliiaiiced, 
but bound by affection to the lady referred to in Kssiiy No. 2. 

1. 31. roll, tobacco th^n being sold in that form. 

1. 32. their best Virginia, the plantations in Virginia then, as 
now, producing tlie best tobacco. 

P. 103, 1. 2. Sir CloudeSly Shovel, see account of the monument, 
j). 20, 11. 25 et seqq. 

1. 5. Dr. Busby, for fifty-five years head-master of Westminster 
Soff(X)l ; well known by the story of his having kept his cap on 
when Charles the Secofid visited the school, saying that it would 
never do for tUb boys to think any one superior to himself. 

I. 9. our historian, the verger, or officii, who conducted them 
over the Abbey and gave them the history of the various monu- 
ments, etc. 

II. 10, 1. the lord ... head, most probably referring to the 
monument to Sir Palmer Fairhorne, in the south aisle of the 
nave, with an emtaph by Bryden in wiiich he is described as 
dialing his “ weu-fleshed sword ” against the Moors. He never 
actually cut off the King of Morocco’s head, but was for some 
years governor of Tangiers and often fought against his 
majesty. the Dictionary of National Biography it is stated 
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that a Turk’s head was included in his arms, and this may 
account for Addison’s expression. 

L 13. the statesman Cecil, Cecil, Lord Burleigh, Secretary of 
State in the reign of Edward the Sixth, but more prominently 
known as Lord High Treasurer illt that*of Klizafbeth. 

11. 15f 0 . that mart 3 rr ... needfe, the figure shown as this martyr 
was tliat df Elizabeth, daughter of John, Lord Russell, second son 
of the second earl of that name, our interpreter, the ‘historian’ 
of 1. 9, i. c. the verger. ^ 

I. 22. coronation chairs, the earlier of these two chairs is that 
in which all the kings of England, since Edward the First, have 
been crowmed ; the later one was made for the coronation of Mary, 
wife of William the Third. 

II. 23, 4. the stone . , . them, this is the sacred stone, originally 
at Scone in Sc;otland, on which the Scotch kings were crowned. 
Edward the First, after defeating Baliol in 1296, brought it to 
England, and it was subsequently inserted in an oak chair, which 
has ever since b^n used for the sovereign’s coronation. 

I. 25. Jacob’s HUow, the pillar erected by Jacob at Bethel, con- 

sisting of the stone which he had usedv for a pillow on the night 
in which (Jod appeared to him in a dream and foretold the future 
greatness of liia race ; see xxv^ii. 10-22. 

II. 29, 30. pay 1^ forfeit, fot having seated himself in the coro- 
nation chair, ruffled, put out, annoyed. , 

I. 31. trepanned, ensnared, beguiled, trapped; from O.F. 
trappan, a snare or traj) for animals. ‘Llie word should be spelt 
trapan, but has been confused with trepan, a small cylindrical 
saw used iq. removing a piece of a fractured skull, from Gk. 
Tpvirav, to bore. 

II. 34, 5. It would go hard .. them, he would manage by some 
means or other to get a piece of the wood of one of the chairs 
to make a tobacco- stopper out of it ; a tobacco -stopper, a piece 
of wood, ivory, metal, used for preiwing down the tobacco in the 
bowl of a pipe. 

1. 36-P. 104, 1. 1. Edward the Third’s sword. '‘Between the, 
[coronation] chairs, Ipa^ing against the screen, arc preserved the 
state shield and sword of Edward III., which were carried before 
him in France. This is ‘ the monumental sword that conquered 
France,’ mentioned ^by Dryden; it is 7 ifeet long and weighs 18 
lbs.” (Hare, Walks in London, ii. 335); puinm,el, the nob at the 
end of the hilt, but her q used for the hilt itself. 

1. 7. touched for the Evil, here again the Evil, like “ tlie sick- 
ness,” above, for the well-known evil, ‘the king’s evil,’ as it was 
otherwise called, the scrofula. The belief in the sovereign’s 
power to cure this disease dates backward from^the days of 
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Edward the Confessor and continued even to the time of Johnson, 
who in 1712 was taken to be ‘touched’ by Queen Anne. Cp. 
Macb. iv. 140-156, where tiie process is described. 

11. 8, 9. there was ... reign, there was matter of much interest 
in the exciting occiSrrences of th®t reign. 

1. 11. *one of our .. head. Sec Hal^, WaJks ahoxU London, u. 328. 

1. 13. beaten silver, hammered silver, solid silver fasliToned by 
the hammer into the shape of a head. 

1. 14. Some WWg, see note, p^ 28, 11. 9, 10. 

1. 18. of shining, of showing to atlviyitime the industry and 
intelligence with^which he had studied his Chronicle. 

1. 20. in him, in his Chronicle. 

1. 31. 4^orfolk-buUding8, in Soho Square ; cp. p. 6, 1. 6, where 
he is said to have a house in that Square. 


SIR ROGER AT’ T^IE THEATRE. 335. 

V. 105, ri. 6, 7. th^ new tragedy. The DistreM Mofly 
of Racine’s y] Me by Ambrose ThilipH (167J-1749), to tlie 

reading of whicli the Siicctator had been taken by Will Honey- 
comb as related in No. 290. 

1. 8. these twenty* years, for twenty years or more ; used 
indefinitely. 

1. 9. the Committee, by ^ir Robert Howard, brother-in-law of 
Dryden, printed m 1665. 

1. It5. at the end of the dictionary, where in fcA-mer days 
biograpliical notices of fainous personages were given. 

1. 17. the Mohocks, bands of ruffians who infested tlie streets 
at niglit, plundering men and insulting women. ^ They took their 
nam» from a tribe of North- American Indians. 

1. 19. lusty, vigorous, stalwart. 

1. 20. Fleet StSireet, so called from the river Fleet which in 
former days ran through London openly, hut now is covered over 
and discharges itself through the sewers. 

I. 21, mended their pace, increased their speed, put on, made 
an effort by walking faster. 

II. 27, 8. I might have ., design, I might have given them as 
much trouble to catch me as a clever fox gives the huntsmen, if 
that %as what they intended, 

P. io6. 1. 3. threw them out, baffled them in their efforts to 
catch me ; hounds wffien they lose the scent of the game are said 
to be “ throw* out.” 
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1. 4. doubled the corner, eluded them hy getting round the 
corner, as a fox (^' hare turns and twists to escape the hounds. 

1. 7. Captain Sentry, see p. 8, 1. 17, etc. ; make one of us, bo of 
our party, accompany us. 

1. 15. battfe of Steenklrk, fougnt in 1§92 bStweeu the French 
and William the Third, Princ^of Orang^. 

1 . 17. good oaken plants, stout oak cudgels, 

1 . 21 . convoyed, escorted, conducted in safety, as a man-of-war 
convoys a fleet of mei>3hant vessels in time of wftr. 

1 . 31. tragic audience, afidience that had come to witness a 
tragedy. ^ 

1. 32. Pyrrhus, or Neox^tolemus, son of Achilles, one of the 
heroes in the Trojan war who was concealed in the wooden hors^ 
filled with armed men, introduced within the walls of Troy. At 
the taking of the city he killed, Priam, and when the Trojan 
captives were distributed among the victorft, Andromache, widow 
of Hector, was assigned to him. 

1 . 33. a better strut, a more dignified manner of walking ; the 
word strut is generally used of a pompous gait. 

P. 107 , 1. 2. One while, at one moment, concerned, troubled, 
anxious. 

1. 3. Henhlone, daughter of Menelaus and Helen. She had 
been promised in marriage to Orestes before the Trojan war ; but 
Menelaus after his return home married her to Pyrrhus. On 
Orestes claiming her and being refused, he stirred up the 
Delphians against Pyrrhus who was slain in the tumult. Her- 
mione afterwards married Orestes. 

I. 10. to have to do with, hero in the sense of wooing her ; with 
an allusion to his own wooing, see Essay No. 2. 

II. bO, 1. Pyrrhus his, “ His was sometimes used, by mistake, 
for the sign of the possessive case, particularly after a proper 
name, and with especial frequency when the name ends 

• (Abbott, § 217). 

I. 12 . do if you can, hinting that Pyrrhus would find it very 
difficult to give up the widow. 

II. 18, 9. Should your people . . . understopd ? intimating his idea 
that in so lofty a production as a tragedy the actors were not 
expected always >0 use language that could be understood by 
ordinary people, but to indulge m flights of bombast above the in- 
telligence of their audience. / . 

1 . 21 . very luckily, because otherwise he would have gofle on 
talking in a way that would have provoked the amusement and 
ridicule of those in his neighbourhood, begun, though frequent 
in former days as a past tense, has now given way^to ‘ began.’ 
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1. 25. fell a praising, took to praising, began and continued to 
praise ; liere a is a corruption of the prepositioy on. 

1. 27. Aatyanax, son of ifector and Andromache ; his proper 
name was Scamandrius, but he was called Astynnax, or ‘ lord of 
the citj^,’ by the l^'ojaiis on acc^int of the services^of his father. 

I. 31. going off, leaving the stage. 

II. 33, 4. a notatde young baggage, a regular young hussy, on 
account of her treatment of Pj^rrhus. 

P. loS, 1 3. Orestes, son of Agann^nmoii cMid Clytemnestra, and 
avenger of the murder of the former byHhe lattei’. 

1. 4. struck Irf with them, joined in their conversation. 

1. 5. Pyladea, nephew of Agamemnon, whose murder he helped 
Orestes*to avenge. 3die friendship between Orestes and I’ylades 
has become proverbial from its warmth and sincerity. 

I , 11. smoke the kiftght, make fun of the kiu^ht. 

II. 12, 3. whispered act, and so prevcntc<l hyu from continu- 
ing his conversation w itli tlfe wags. 

11 . 20 , 1 . as If he saw something, a spectre. 

1. 25. justling, we now say * jostling.’ 


TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. No. .343. 

P. 109 , 1. 9 . upon occasion, when there is an opportunity of 
doing so. 

11. 19, 20. brother or sister, not literally, but spiritually. 

1. 25. humour, disposition. 

. IL 27, 8. a fellow of whim, a whimsical fellow, a fellow full of 
odd fancies and freaks, throw away, said because it might better 
bo bestowed ugon their fellow-creatures. 

1 . 29. lap-dogs, dogs carried about in their laps. 

1. 31. this hint, the suggestion thus given him. 

P. no, 1. 1. parlour, sitting-room, literally a room for talking, 
from F. parleVj to talk. 

1. 18, Brac^an, the older spelling 

1. J9. Pj^hagoras, a celebrated Greek plfilosopher who flourislicd 
between b.c, 510 and 501, and travelled in Egypt and the East. 

1. 21. the occult sciences, magic. 

1. 22 . dezn#n, spirit. 
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1. 35. shuffled, thrust; cp. Ilanil. iih 1. 67, “When we liave 
Hlnifflcd off this inpital coil’’; nowadays tlie word generally has 
the sense of haste or secrecy, thouglr the latter sense is not in- 
herent ill it, ‘ shuffle ’ being merely a doublet of ‘ scuffle,’ and the 
frc(pientativ"o of * shove.’ 

P. iH, 1. 9. upon my next I'emove, at the next stage of my 
metamorphosis. 

1. 10. listed, enlisted, enrolled myself. 

I. 32. aiming* at me, irying to pounce down up*on me. 

II. 33, 4. whetting his hill, sharpening his beak in preparation 

for, etc. ' 

P. 1 12, 1 . 2 . Lomhard-street, the street of bankers in the city 
whicli derived its name from the Lombardy merchants wiio fre- 
quented it in early times. 

1. 4, 5.' cried shame of me, exclaimed against me as being a 
shapiefiil extortioner, 

1. 6. in a manner, to such an extent as was possible while still 
preserving life. 

1. 23. received saivarmly, met by so vigorous a defence. 

1. 28. Jack a napes, foolish fellow. In this and similar 
compounds the a or an is a weakened form of the preposi- 
tions o/\ oily iUy and must not be confounded with the indefinite 
article, would needs. See note, p. 63,. 1. 19. 

L 33. masked, took part in masquerades. 

I. 35. in ^ 'serenade, wjiile serenading you ; a serenade was 
music played under the windows of ladies, to enliven them ; from 
Ital. “ ‘to make cleere, faire, and lightsome, to looke 
cheerfullie and inorrilie,’ Florio” (Skeat, Ety, Diet.). 

P. 1 13, 1. 4. factory, the place of business, store-house, of fne 
merchants trading in .Ethiopia. 

II. 6, 7. had me in a chain, the former bondage'being that of 
love. 

1. 9. given the world for, given everything in the world had I 

possessed it. 

1 

1. 13. Pugg, a term frequently applied to a monkey, originally 
meaning an imp or little ,flemon, 

1, 14. shock-dog, shaggy dog, dog with rough hair ; in Mach, 
iii. 1. 94, spelt shough. 
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LETTER ON CAT-CALLS. N». 361. 

1. 26. The Humorous Lieutenant, a pl/iy by Fletcber, first 
printe^l in 1627 . 

1. 27 . consort, concert, combinctl music : cat-caUs, ‘‘ tL*s(|ueak- 
ing instrument, or kind of wliistle, used especiiilly*iu pT.iy houses 
to e\})ress impcitience or disapprobation ... ( 2 ) the soiiiul made 
by this instrument or an imitation "with tli*; voice ; a siii ill scream- 
ing whistle ... (3) one who uses the instrument” (Murray, /w/f/. 
IHcL), 

F. 1 14 , 1 . 2 . fnuaic- meeting, concert hall. 

1 . 4. ^caterwauling, ‘^formed from cat, and tlie verb irair, to 
make a noise like a cat, with the addition of I to give the \<m 1 ) a 
frequentative force. The word watv is imitative” (Skeal, Ety. 
Diet . ). 

1. 13. lately come ffrom Italy, an allusion to tlie introduction of 
the Italian opera. 

1. 14. to he free with you, to speak my mind fieely. I would 
...fiddle, implying^that to Jus ears an English fiddle was un- 
pleasant enough 

1, 20. John Shallow, Esq., the name is taken fiom a foolish 
character in the M^rry H't/’es of WlniUor and ii. JL IV., who is 
fond of always calling himself ‘ esqnirc,’ e.p. M. W, 1 . 1. 4, 111, 
“ he sliall not abuse, Rolacrt Shallow,' esipiire” ; “ Robert Slial- 
h>w, csipiire, saith he is wronged.” 

1. 30. the mathematical music, the scientific th<^>ry of music 
which deals with tlie, combination of tones, etc., etc. 

1. 32. Juhal, the original inventor of music, son of Lamcch ; see 
(JeneMs, iv. 21, “ And his brother’s name was dubal : he was tlie 
father of all such as handle tlie harp and organ.” 

P. 115 , II. 3, 4. but for our string music in general, referring 
to the ‘cat-gi¥t’ with which musical instruments arc strmge.fi ; 
though in reality ‘ cat-gut’ is tlie dried and' twisted intestines of 
sheep, and sometimes of the horse and ass. 

1. 5. 'Virtuoso, see note on p. 94, 1. 9. 

1. 6 . Thespis, the father of Rrcek tragedj^, a contemporary of 
PisistratuH, about B.c. 535. 

1 .^ 7 . the ancient comedy, comedy amonf^ the L rocks w as <lividcd 
into the Old Comedy, from n.c. 458-404, the Middle Comedy, 
from 404 to 340, and tlie New Comedy from 34f) tc> 260. The 
Old Comedy properly begins with (.h*atinus ; Ai istopliancs, the 
greatest of aU the comic j>oets, belongs partly to. the Old and 
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partly to the Middle Comedy ; while of the poets of the New 
Comedy, Menander was the" greatest.' 

1. 9. curious, of an enquiring mindP, and so full of information. 

1. 12. MomijLS, god of mockery ^nd censure, ^ 

1. 14. Orpheus, a mythical j^TSonage, regarded by the Creeks 
as the i\iqst celebrated of the Greek poets before Homer’s time. 

1. 17. the roasting* of a cat, this barbarity appears to have 
actually been comniitted at times. , Cp. The MalcmUent^ v. 1. 23, 
“ I were best roast a li^^e cat^ and might do it with more safety.” 
Other similar acts of crwelty were the burning of a bullfinch’s 
eye to make him sing, as in Hogarth’s first^ picture of the 
Progress of Cruelty, the basting to death of a live cat in a bag, 
tlie shying at cocks at Shrovetide, etc. 

1. 23. a piece of music, a musical instrument, 

1. 27. quavers, shakes. 11. 29,30. overgrown, of enormous size. 

1. 33. original, origin ; properly an adjective, original source. 

1. 36. -P. 1 1 6 , 1 1 . goes along with, ^ used as an accompaniment. 

1, 2. harpsichord, an old instrument of music shaped like a 
luxrp. recita^ivo, an Italian word for the recital or delivery of 
words in song. 

1. 3. the ancient chorus, the choral odes in Greek dramas, sung 
between the sj-^ecches of the actors, formed a sort of illustrative 
comment on the purport and action of the play, and Addison 
speaks of the cat-call as in a way fulfilling the same function. 

1 . 11 . curdle the blood, cause the blood to coagulate with 
horror instead of ilowing freely through the veins. 

1. 1 3. warbling, used ironically, the word being usually descrip- 
tive of the chii'p or carol of birds. 

1. 1 6 . anti-music, very antithesis of music. 

1. 2i. a damp, a chill of fear or anxiety, geperals, timse 
acting the jiart of a general, and so supposed to be above all 

I. 25. Almanzor, the invincible hero of Drydoui’s Conquest of 
Granada^ a cliaracter of extravagant heroism. 

II. 35, 6 . hia bass cat-call, cat-calls formed to express the 
deep, solemn notes of the bass and the liquid notes of the treble ; 
the bass being the lowest, i,e, deepest, part in music, the treble 
the highest, clearest part. 

P. 1 17 , 1. 3. the unities, of Action, Time, and Place. The first 
is laid down by Aristotle in his Poetics as an essential to tragedy, 
and, roughly speaking, may be defined as demanding a perfect 
and entire action, liaving a beginning, middle, and end, or in 
other words demanding that a drama shouhd neitjier begin nor 
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end accidentally. Tlie Unity. of Time, mentioned l>y Aristotle as 
a characteristic of the ancient Greek drama, but iiot laid down 
by liim as an essential, demands that the <iction (tf a drama sliould, 
as far as possible, circumscrilie itself w ithin one revolution of the 
sun. The Unity ^f Idaee, not^nentioned by Aristotle, tliou^h 
usually observed in Greek drama^ <leinands that tliere sliould lie 
no change of scene. For a fulF account of tliese Umkes s('e 
Schlegel, Dramafic LitcraturCy Lecture xvii, 

11. 4, 5. the smut-note, the note which calls attention to any- 
thing indelicate^tn the language used, the fustian note, the note 
wliicir calls attention to turgid, bonflxis^ic ranting. 

1. 6. an act-ttjne, a genei'al accompaniment to the pla}^ tlirougli- 
out. 

1. 7. compass, used in a musical sense, the entire range of 
notes. 


WOMAN ON yORSEBAGK. No.»485. 


I. 20. to mark d^wm, .sc. as objects of my satiii*, a s])oit)ng 
metajihor used of dogs that give notice to the .spuitsmaii ot tlie 
neighbourhood of game. 

II. 23, 4, to swell, to grow to an enormous size ; the lioops worn 
under the petticoat® and expanding it to enormous dimensions 
were very fashionable at yie time. its motions, tlie gradations 
of its increase. 

1 . 26. the coloured hood, the various coloured hoods then in 
use are frequently the subject of satire in the SpertatZr. 

I. 28. other the like ... subjects, other similar sulijects aeeident- 
ally connected with tliese. 

Jm 1 18 , 1 . 3 . relish, worthily appraise, those discourses... 
vo^e, those discourses v^hich 'inere on the suhjrct of thiny'i that 
w'ere so fashioi^hle ; vogue, fashion, mode. “ The original Bon.se 
is ‘the swaying motion of a ship,' hence its sway, swing, drift, 
course ; or else the sway or stroke of an oar. It is the verbal 
substantive of F. voguevy ‘to saile forth, set saile’ ; Got.— Ital. 
vogay ‘ the stroke of an care in the water when one roweth,’ 
Florio”... (Skeat, Ety. Diet.). 

II. 6, 6. fantastic conceits, fanciful notions. 

1. JO. plate, silver ; now used of both gold and silver dishes, 
etc., but formerly of silv^er more particularly. Its original sense 
is that of a thin piece of metal, flat dish, from F, plat, flat. 

1 . 13. keep^ its ground, maintains its po.sition, is still cherished. 
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NOTES. 


[PAOES 


1. IT), perriwig-, see note, p. 7, L 24. 

1. 16. “bag, thp bag^wig was fashionable in the eighteenth 
century, its back-hair being encUsed in an ornamental bag. 
smart part, fashionably clre8se<l portion. 

1. 34. seeihg only ... part, the hat and upper part of the habit 
and n(i\t its skirt. '' 

P. 1 1 9 , 1. 1. petticoat,^ the skirt of the habit. 

1. 3. hermaphrodites, animals pfirtalang of lioth sexes ; Hermes 
representing the malc^'prmciple and Aphrodite fbe female. 

I. 7. Centaur, a fabulous animal with tlie head and upper part.s 

of a man and the lower parts of a horse. c 

II. 7, 8. He would . prodigy, lie would have demanded that 
sacrifices and cleansings by holy water should be oflercd to the 
gods to avert so terrible an omen. 

1. 9. Portia or Lucretia, Roman matrms famous for their 
virtue, tlie former wife of Marcus Brutus, tiie latter of L. T. 
Collatinus, ^ 

1. 12. for, ill favour of. 

1. 14. to b*4ng them off, to persuade them to give up. 

1. 16. partition, distinction. 

1. 22. amphibious dress, dress which partakes the fashion of 
that in use by men and tliat by women ; lite^’aHy ‘ living a double 
life,’^ i,e. both on land and water. 

1. 24. Hyde Park, so called “ from the manor of Hyde, which 
belonged to tlio Abbey of Westminster. Henry VITI. took the 
manor from Abbot Boston by a* mock exchange in 1536,_and en- 
closed the first park*, in which the French ambassador hunted in 
1550. In the time of (diaries I. the jmrk was thrown open to the 
public” . . (Haro, Walks in Town, ii. 119). 

1, 25. cocked her hat, saucily threw up her head. 

1. 26. key, guide, solution. 

I. 27 . singular, odd, eccentric. 

II, 30, 1. to set them right, to prevent their contiiniing in a 
mistaken notion. 

P. 120 , 1. 2. a commode, see note, p. 48, 1. I ; nlght-rall, a sort 
of veil or covering ‘tor the liead, often worn by women at night ; 
sometimes used also of a loose robe thrown over the rest of the 
dress. ^ 

1. 9. Calig^a, Roman Emperor, A.n. 37-41, infamous for his 
debaucliery and cruelty. 

1. 12. assurance, confidence in one’s own merits. 
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PROr^EDING 8 OF fHE INFIRMARY FOR ILL- 
HUJiIOURKD PEOPLE. No. 440., 

1. 25. provided of, wo should now say ‘ provided 

1 . 27. inJlrmary, a hospital for the infirm. 

P. I2I, li. 8,^^ retrieving: ...conversation, bringing back into 
general use, etc.^ ^ * 

I. 14. one week ... proceedings, a rccoirtl of what happens among 
us dm mg a sm^e week. 

II. 17, b. our visitor, the ‘Visitor’ of a college, or similar in- 
stitufcir^i, is the suptenio authority to whom (lifficulties in its 
government aio referred, and who is empowered to in(|uire into 
matters conneeted wiyi the institution if at any time he thinks it 
neccssai '3 to do so, 

1. 2.8. some recruits, some fresh .supplies ; naw used only of 
fresh supplies ol men ; fronfP. reenUery to levy Troops, 

1 . 27. the mouth, the moutlipiecc, the spokesman^ 

1 . 28, impertinence, inaptness, unfitness ; having eonvinecd 
him that such l>e}utviour was <iuitc out of place, C[>. p. 17, 1. 19. 

1. 29. made upon^ wo should now say ‘ put uxion ’ or ‘ ofiered 
to.’ 

1. 84. boobies, stiijud f<i]low.s ; from 8 i)au. hobo, a blockhead, 
dolt. 

P. l 22 , 1 , 5 . duly managed, properly husbanded, rigt .spent all 
at once, lumpish, sullen, rnoro.se. 

1. G. connived at, winke<l at, allowed to continue in that frame 
of miiul Muthout any notice being taken of it. 

I, JG. brought ... dinner, jiut them into such gfiod tem])er lhal/ 
they were all allowed to leave the infirmary and <hnu witli the 
rest of the College. 

II. 20, 1. what he did there then 7 what business ho had to he 
present if he Avas not well ? grew .. words, resulted in a (piarrel- 
some discussion, an exchange of angry words. 

11 . 26, 7 . and placed mentioned, sent to the infirmary as a 
punishment for foretelling had weather. • 

1 . 32. had slept upon it, had slept a night and had time for re- 
• fleetion before answering a letter that hail^so disturbed him. 

1. 34. discovering, showing. 

P. 123 , 11. 5, 6 . which some . cat, this antipathy to a cat is in 
some persons so strong that they are at' once aware of the 
presence of tllb animal iS^fore they have seen it. 

o 
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NOTES. 


[pages 


1 ? 12 . of a modest elocution, modest in declaring his views : the 
man of heat, the ^passionate man. 

1 . 20 . water g;ruel, a decoction of groats and water given to 
invalids. * 

1 . 22 q there passed ... remarhahle, scarcely anything happened 
worth iK^icing. 

1. 31. an easterly wind, the dry character of which has upon 
some temperaments a most irritatmg ellect. 


ESSAY ON BREAMS. No. 487. 

P. 124 , 1, 11. its Independency on matter, its not heing de- 
pendent on matter ; its freedom from all restraint causcti by tliu 
action of matter upon it. 

1. 17 . want, require, need. 

1, 23. her machine, licr bodily vehicle. 

1. 24. her charge, that which she tias in charge. 

P, 125, 11. 2, 2. The slow of speech, those who find a didlculty 
in giving expression to their thoughts. 

I. 4. pleasantries, jests, witticisms, repartees, pointed answers. 

II. 4, 5. points of wit, witty ami pointed remarks. 

11. 13, 4 the Religio Medici, a treatise by^Sir Thomas Browne, 
a celebrated physician, 1605-1682. 

11. 17, 8. It is the litigation ... reason, though the senses are 
bound up by sleej), the reason is free. 

1. 20. ascendant, the degree of the zodiac which at any moment, 
especially at the bii;4:h of a child, is just rising above the eastern 
horizon. Scorpius, one of the twelve signs or constellations re- 
presented by animals ; Scorpius (which is the Clreek form, Scorpio 
being the Latin form) is the ‘ sign’ of October, commonly a rainy 
month. 

1. 21. the planetary ... Saturn, Saturn, if in* the ascendant, 
being supposed to impart his morose, gloomy nature to the child 
then born. 

1. 22. leaden, dull. 

I. 23. galUardlz^ gaiety ; from galliardy a lively dance. 

1 25. apprehend, seize and enjoy. 

II. 25, 6. the conceits, the fanciful ideas. 

11. 29, 30. our abstracted understanding's, our intelligence as 
abstracted, or separated, from all that has to do with our senses. 

1. 33, departure, death. 

1. 34. above themselves, with an elevation and sublimity they 
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did not possess while their l>odil\ organs were in a more aetiv^e 
state, wJule their senses (dogged tlieir souls. 

V. 126, 1. 7- inflamed, roua^'d to gi eater warnitii. 

1. 17. as consequentially, in as regular an order of eircumstances. 

I. 24.^ arise in hef*, come into liei thoughts. 

II. 28, 1). after the same manner, awake, in tlic^ san^p ‘legree 
that it IS sensible of being distinct from the body m her waking 
hcHirs. 

P. 127, 1. 1. h^the way, incnlentally, as*ii jiassing remark. 

11. 2, 3. of producing ... company, of calling into evisteiice com- 
panions to herself. 

1. 5. of her own raising, called up by licr.self. 

1. 8. :QJutarch, tlic (Ireek Inograplier and pliilosopher >\lio 
nourished in tlie first century of the pi-esenl. era. Heraclitus, of 
Ephesus, a (beek 2^hiIosopfier who ilourished about n.c:. 510. 

1. 11. is conversant nature, holds eonv('rsc wjth, is coimerned 
with, the natural woild around liim, a world in j^ln’ch all other 
human beings have their shafe. 

1. 15. admired, wondered at. 

1. 17 . Tertullian, fSeptimms Eloiens, the cailiest of the 
Latin ‘ latlicrs,’ oi' writers on Cliristiaiiily, a native of (jaitluige, 
about A.D. 160-240. 

I. 18. divining, fort^eeing the future 

II. 26, 7. subordinate spirits, ministers of ih(‘ Supreme Reiiig. 

11. 27 , 8. the matter of fact, the aelual fact. 

1. ,35. actuates, stirs to action, animates, gives injjiulse #4o ; 
machine, the body ; literally something contrived. 

1. 36. The corporeal union, the union with the body. 

P. 1 28, 1. 1. more play, greater fre(‘(lom of action. 

1. 2^ spring, kelivity, liveliness. 

1. 6. independence on the body, not being dependent on the 
body. 

I. 18 pure, mere, without any foundation in truth. 

WILL. HONEYCOMB\S PROPOSAL FOR A B^AIH FOR 
MARRIA(;E. No. 511. 

* 1, 14» took, was welcomed, made a favourable impressifjn iiiiou 
the readers of The Spectator. 

II. 15, 6. dear confounded creatures, loveable hut pciplexing 
creatures ; confounded in this use is a colloquial euphemism for 
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NOTES. 


[fades 


‘ aocnrsecl/ ‘ doomed to perdition,’ formerly applied in a mud 
stronger sense than at pi'esent. 

1. 21. called Herodotus, t.e. a trantlation of the Oreek historian, 
supposed by Will. Honeycomb to 1)0 an English work. 

F. 120 , 1. ?. culled out, chose out, picked oht. 

c p 

I. 4: tiie f^r, the market h(dd for their sale : picked, culled oi 
stripped of the more beautilul specimens. 

II. 6, 7. could not go . . "beauty,^ could not afford to bid a sun 
that would purchasc^oue of the more bcautifAl'of the women, 
tbe agreeables, the mow3 p*leasant- nature d of the women as op 
posed to those whose charms consisted in their beauty only. 

I. 14. put off, got rid of by auction. 

II. 18. 0. to take up with a fortune, to unite himself jyith one 
who luid a large sum of money as her dt)wry. 

1. 22. her portion, the money with whicl^she had been endowed, 

I. 27. carmen, drivers of cars or cabs, titles and garters, inoi 
of title and Kn.ghts of the darter, ^ihe highest order of knight 
hood in England, and only conferred on the greatest and inosl 
disliuguislie^l men. 

II. 29, 30. confoundedly aftraid, torrihly^ afraid ; here agaii 

‘ confounded ’ is used in iiiucli tlie same way as iii the earlier pari 
of the essay. ^ 

1. 34. the toasts and belles, a ,hendiaclys./or/ the beauties win 
are so often the subjects of toast3.^ ** 'I’lie story of the origin o 
the present use of the word toasts is ^ivf)n in the Tatler, No. 24 
J line 4, ] 709. ‘ Many wits of the last age will assert that the word 
in its ]ires(|(nt sense, was known among them in their youth, and har 
its use fioiu an accident at the town of Bath, in the reign ot Km^ 
Cliark's the ^second. It happened that, on a public day, a eele 
biated bc;auty of those times was in the ( ross Bath, and one o1 
tlie crowd of her admirers took a glass of the water in which tin 
fair one stood, and drank her health to the company. Thes^e waf 
in the place a gay fellow half fuddled who offered to jump in, am 
swore that though lie liked not the Ixqxuor he*;Would have tin 
He was opjiosed in his resolution ; yet his whim gave 
fodmdation to the present honour which is done to the lady w( 
mention in our lujuors, who has ever since been called a toast. 
Whether the .story bo true or not, it may be seen that a toa^^t^ i,e 
a health, easily t«ok its name from being the usual accompani 
mciit to liquor, especially in loving-cups, etc.” (>Skeat, Ety. Diet.). 

P. 130 , 1 . 1 . politics, politicians. 

1. 2. the upper . species, the liigher ranks of society. 

1. 12. chapmen, tradms, bargainers ; from O. E. barter 

business, and manix^ man. 
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1. 14. unsi^llt unseen, neither ])nrehaMO nor purcliiiser .seeing 
the other; ey). Ma.ssinger, I'he Old [Aiii\\\\. 1’ “ Unsitjht^ unscdUy 
I take three to one,” i.e. a h.izard, v\ itIioiA any oert.iinty in 
the matter. 

1. 23. mandari*, a governor (ff a Chinese pro\ in^e, 

P. 1 *^ 1 , 1. 7. had made those abatements, had lowered tjio priee 
at which she was to })c maiked toi sale. 

1. 8. a scold, an ill-tein})(‘re<l, shrewish woman. 

1. 9. the top^f the market,* tlie most hi^dify ])r]eed of those for 
sale. 

1. 10. rompa;^ girls fond of noisy, hoistei'ous play. 

1, 13. should go ofif . two, slionhl lind more eager Imlders. 

1. 18? railleries, piiiigeni jests, seolls. 

1. 20. well with tvipm higli iii their favamr. 

THE DbhVTH HIU ROCER. ^o. Til?. 

1. 27. sensibly, keenly, feelingly. ^ 

P. T32, 11. 5, 6. very warmly penning, eagei ly advociiting 
tlie adoption of an addiess ulueli lie had himsi'lt e(»mposcd. 

I. 20. country, neig]ihourhoo<l. 

II, 27 , 8. had Iosif stomach, had no apyietite for roast beef; a 
dish of whu’li he was alw^i^s so fond. 

I. 31. kept a good heart, lelamed his usual goo<l spirits 

II. 32, 3. upon a kind message, on his receiving a kind message, 

1. 35. a lightning before death, a last linght llicker of the 

tlaine of death betuie it went out for ever. I'hom Romu) (hkI 
Juliet, V. 3. 90. 

133 , 1. 2. my good old lady, the good ohl mistress whom I 
served. 

1. 0. tenem^t, a holding, a dwelling iidia1>ited by a tenant. 

1. 8. frieze coat, a eoat made of a coarse woollen cloth ; literally 
cloth of Friesland, 

1. 9. rldlng-hood, such as were worn by women riding to 
market. 

1. 17. peremptorily, eonlidently, as being a matter of certainty. 

1 , 21 . made end, <lied yieacefully i^id with resignation to 
Go^’s will ; ep. 7/. V. 11. 3. 11, “ A^ ma<le a liner end and went 
away an it liad been aii}^ ehristiaii chihl,” said of the dymg 
Falstalf. 

' 1. 25, th 0 #quorum, see note, p. 0 , 1. 28. 
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[PA(}JiS 


1. 34. quit-rents, rents rcscr\"e(l in gi^ants of land by payment 
of whicli the tenant is quit from other seivioc, but in this case 
charges upon tho.t!state ; quit is her$ used in its adjectival sense, 
and no hyphen is necessary. 

I. 36. makes much of, treats ^^^th great kmd*iiess. 

P. 1 34 , 1. 4. Joyed himself, bScn cheerful. 

II. 17, Act of Uniformity, see note, p. 11, 11. 21>, 30. 


MARRIAGE OF WILL. HONEYCOMB. No. 530. 

P. 135 , 1. 16. Mr. Congreve’s Old Bachelor, Congreve’s earliest 
comedy, })toduced in 1693. 

1. 20. amends, reparation ; a plural noun. An amende, honor - 
ahle is a connnon l^^icnch phrase for a full reparation of an injury, 
nisult, etc. 

1. 21. yoke fellow, see note, p. 15„1. 30. Hymen, the Greek 
god of inarriagc, 

I. 28. The Ti^mplar, the barrister ; see Essi^ No. 2. 

II. .30, 1. sets ... can, speaks of Ins marriage as cheerfully as he 
can. 

P. 136 , 1. S. every great fortune, every rich heiress. 

1. 13. dashed, mingled, spiced. 

1. 14. cant-phrases, bits of slang, •fas^iionable jargon. To 
‘ ciiiit ’ was originally to sing in a Avhining way. 

1. 15. pretty, pleasant. 

1. 21. dog of a steward, rascally stewaid, 

1. 23. In sin and sea-coal, in the <lissipat]oiis and comforts of a 
town life ; sea-coal,, coal brought from the pits by sea. 

1. 25. abroad, in the open air. 

1. 27 . purling, flowing w ith a murmuring sound 

1. 32. honest, lespectable. 

1. 33. portion, dowry. 

1. 35. unaffected turn, it not being distorted by artificial re- 
straints of dress, such as stays, etc. 

1. 36. shot . . . through, fatally wounded my heart. 

P. 137 , 1. 1. grogram, “ a stuff made of silk and mohair ... so 
called beeanse made of Vi coarse grain or texture ...— F. (Jt'OSy 
great, coarse ; and grain, giain” (Skeat, Diet,). 

1. 2. brocade, sec note, p 37, 1. 13. 

1. 6. alliances, sc. with noble families. 
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1. 8. fine, showy. 

I . 9 . graces, favour. 

II. 15, 6. I saw... up, I saw that such a tribe, etc., lia<l shot 
up, or, 1 had seeii^such a tribe, ^tc., shoot up 

1. 16 , fluttering', making a grcti^ sliow in tlicir smart costumes. 

1. 17 . homme de ruelle, the ruellc was the gangway #01111(1 the 
bod whole tiie P^'ecteuseH of Louis XIV. days used to leceive. 
Ifoinmp de ruelle would lie ^ frecpienter of these receptions ; 
lieiicG, a man AlJliut town, man of fashion.* 

I . 19 . jauntineas of air, vivacity ; jaBUitiness from the verb to 
‘jaunt,’ to ramble idly about. 

II . 20 , 1 . I have heen years, \.e. lias for tlie last twxdvc years 
given hjmself out as being but forty-eight years of age. 

1 . 24 . Are, vivacity, spirit. . 

1 . 25 . knows the town, is -well accpiainted with London life. 

1. 26 . suitable, in a manner suitable. 


AND SHALUM. No. 584 . 

R. 138, 11 . 8, 9 when she was ..ago, in days when bte was 
})rolong(‘(l to neai'ly a tliousand years, a girl of seventy would be 
111 her early youth. 

1. 26 . made so quick . . (jpurtship, got through the period of his 
love-making so (juieklyf 

1. 29 . pretended to, sought to win the love of. 

1^- 1395 1^- renewed his court, began again to make lo\(‘. 

P. 140, 1. 11. gloomy scenes, shady letreats. 

1, 2(). covering forests, seeking to hide mysell in Av oods and 
forests from the liglit (jf the sun, ot which 1 have giown so weary. 

P. 141 , 11. 2, 3. is the admiration ... centuries, is ,t thing winch 
does not List lyng, a thing Avhieh after a time ( (\Lses 1 (j cause 
admiration ; a century being in those days r«,‘garded u.s a .sliort 
period. 

1. 6. unless roots, i.e. uidess it is reproduced in the des< end- 
auts of its original possessor. 

1 . 10 . billet-doux, seo note, p. 95 , 1 . 17 . 


HILPA AND SHALUM— No. 585 

11. 25 , 6. ar^ thou not meadows ? do you not in realit y care 
more for my po.ssessions than for myself ? 

P. 142, 1 . P^. a treat, a diversion got up for her sake. 
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NOTES. 


[pages 142-144. 


11. 22, 3, pot-herbB, herbs for cooking purposes. 

I . 26. the wood^of nightingales, the wood especially frecpiented 
by nightingales. 

II. 28, 0. all^ the music of the^country, all the best songsters 
among the birds of the country^ 

I. 30. 4} season, as w© talk of certain fniits, vegetables, etc., 
as being in season, alioanding, at a particular time of the 
year, so the various birds that from time to time were in song are 
spoken of as being in sfeason. * 

1^* I43> overtures^ offers of marriage, proposaLs. 

II . 8 , 9. leased ... lives, let on lease for a periocL extending over 
three ordinary lives, i.e. somewhere about three thousand years. 

1 . 10 . In this building, in the building of such houses. 

1. 14. timbrel, a kind of tambourine, or shallow drum, used as 
an aceompaniment to dancing. 

1. 20. a whole .. Saturn, i.<. a period of twenty-nmc years and 
a half. 

1. 26. her interest, considerations of profit. 

P. 144 , 1. cuhlts, an old measure of length, the length from 
the elbow to the end of the middle finger. 

1. 8. spikenard, an aromatic oil or balsam. 

1. 9. spicy, siiiee-prodneing. 

1. 10. the burnt offering, in the J<‘wish religion was an animal 
consumed on the altar as an oliering W God. 
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DiHsociable, 13 . 10. 
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Ela, 91 . 19 - 
Enioluinent, 94 . 4. 

Erasmus, 88. 7. 

Evil, the, 104 . 7. 

Exchange, the, 3 . 25 ; 36 . 22 
Exercises, public, 1 . 25. 
Extravagance, 82 . 11. 

F 

Faces, 95 . 9. <- 
Fairbornc, 8ir P., 103 . 10. 
Fail, the Exercise of, 49 . 

Fleet Street, 106 . 20. 
Fontange, 46 . 5. 

Freeport, Sir A., 7 . 28. 

O 

Gallanting, 61 . 27. 
Galliinatias, 96 . 3. 

Galliardize, 125 . 23. 

Game act, 63 . 26. 

Gamut, 91 . 24. 

Garters, 129 . 27. 

Genius, 13 . 15. 

Gipsies, 71 . i. 

Golden Number, 80 . 24. 
Gothic, 47 . 32 
Gordian knot, 99 . 19. 
Grograin, 137 . i. 

H 

Hackney coach, 102 . 7. 
Handicraft, 28 . 26. 


Harpies, 77 . 17. 

Harpsichord, 116 . 2. 
Haymarket, the, 3 . 25. 
Ht^llebore, 94 . 8. 

Homme dc ruelle, 137 . I 7 - 
Hudibras, 88. 29 
Hyde Park, 119 . 24. 

I 

Ideas, Platonic, 30 . 16. 

I 

J 

Jack, a, 67 . 4. 
dack-a-napes, 112. 29. 

Jovial, 6. 15. 

Jubal, 114 . 32. 

Jubilei', 40 . 23. 

Jiislice of the peace, 2. 8. 

K 

Kilderkin, 40 . 36. 

Kit-Cat, 41 . II. 

L 

I Lampooner, 26 . 26. 

I^egion, a, 88. 25. 

Liberties of a borough, 94 . 
10. 

Lightning before deat}i, 132 . 

35 * 

lane of life, 72 . 7. 

Little Britain, 6. 14, 

Littleton, 7 . 4. 

Lombard Street, 112. 2. 

Lurch, €2. 19. 

M 

Magicians, 48 . I. 

' Magna Charta, 11 . 29. 

Mandarin. 130 . 23. 

I Merry-andrew, 23 . 26. 
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Mcrry-thouglit, 16 . 27. 
Metlioiights, 11. 22. 
Mohocks, 106 . 17. 
Mucro, 99 . 13. • 

MuscuU amatorii, 96 . 22 


N 

New Inn, 7 . 22. 
Nonage, 2. 2C. 
Nooning, a, 39 . •30. 


O 

Obstreperous, 86. 3, 
Olympic games, 44 . 34. 
Os cribriformc, 96 . 11. 


P 

Pad, 63 . 31. 

Palm, 72 . 3. 

Panic, 17 . 1. 

Paper, = bank notes, 14 ^ 8.- 
Paring-shovel, 97 . 4. 
Patches, 42 . 10. 

Pericles, oration of, 46 . 27. 
Perriwig, 7 . 24. 

Peruse, 1. 7. 

Petty jury, 64 . 3. 

Pign«y, 47 . 25 - 
Pineal gland, 96 . 6. 
Pitching a bar ,^ 9 . 6. 

Poll, 88. 27. 

Poetical quarter, 20. 10. 
Prebendary, 19 . 29. 
Projector, 90 . 21. 


Q 

Quail-pipe, 68. 36. 
Quarter-session, 6. 29. 
Quit- rents, 133 . 34. 
Quorum, 6. 28. 


R 

Rainage do la Ville, 90 . 10 
1 Jeliearsal, the, 13 . 21. 
fcKeligio Medici, 124 . 13. 
Rhinoceros, to pl^^y tly.‘, 96 . 20. 
Rf)asting of a cat, 116 . 17 
RosainoinVs Rouer, 99 . 25. 
Rostral 01 ns, 21. 4. 

Rtiell^. 137 . 17 
Run, a, of ale, 41 , 19. 

.S 

Salamandrine, 100. 29. 
Schof)lincn, 79 . 9. 

8ciniitar, 77 . ( 5 . 

Scotists, 87 . 34 
Setting-dog, 67 . 36. 

Sentry, Caj)tain, 17. 
Shadwell, 23 . i. 

Shoek-dog, 113 . 15 
Shuttle-cocks, 68. 15. 

Siucquit, 96 . 13. 

Sniiglesians, 87 . 35. 

Soho Square, 6. 6. 

Soritc^, 89 , 2. 

Startled, 12. 15. 

Stecnkirk, battle of, 106 . 15 
St. T^au^.s, 26 . 24. 

Substantial forms, 30 . 18. 
Sybils, 17 . 13. 

Syllogisms, 87 . 8. 


T 

Tacker, 80 . 10. 

Taudry, 70 . 8. 

Teem, to, 2^. 6. 

Thirteen at table, 16 . 36. 
Toasts, 129 . 34. 

Tory, 28 . 12. 

Trash, 37 . 27. 
Trekschuyt, 73 . 2. 
Trepanned, 103 . 31, 
Tulips, 67 . 31 
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U 

Unities, tlie, 117 . 3. 
Unsight unseen, 130 . 14. 


Valetudiiuirian, 12 . 16. 
Vapours, the, 12. 13. 
Vestal, 41 . 6. 

Virtuoso, 94 . 9. 

Visitor, 121. 8. 

Vogue, 118 . 3. 


W 

Wainscot, 83 . 15- 
VVestniinster Abbey, 18 . 26. 
Whigs, 28 . 7. 

Whisk, 41 . 21. 


Y 

Yoke-fellow, Ih. 30. 
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